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After  mouths  of  labour  and  unremitting  toil  the  Au- 
thor has  succeeded  in  getting  up  material  for  a history 
much  fuller  in  detail  and  covering  a wider  scope  than  that 
contained  in  his  former  little  history.  And  he  has  con- 
cluded while  many  unpublished  facts  were  fresh  in  his 
mind  and  the  minds  of  others,  to  place  them  in  some 
lasting  form,  not  only  for  his  own  present  and  future 
posterity,  but  any  others  who  might  desire  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  past  history  of  our  City,  County, 
State  and  Common  Country.  Many  truths  here  re- 
corded would  never  be  seen  in  larger  volumes,  and  re- 
corded by  those  who  possibly  would  be  utter  strangers 
to  the  scenes  and  incidents  in  them  narrated,  and  not 
in  sympathy  with  our  cause. 

The  writer  passed  through  these  dark  days  of  gloom 
and  despondency,  was  an  eye  witness  to  and  participant 
in  many  of  its  events. 

It  is  embellished  with  many  fine  cuts,  photographs, 
representing  persons  and  scenes,  illustrative  of  the  dif- 
ferent chapters  and  events.  It  will  be  shown  in  these 
pages  that  the  war  in  its  embryo  state  first  originated 
in  Greenwood,  reached  fever  heat  on  Secession  Hill 
and  ended  in  Abbeville.  The  first  sacrifice  of  life  for 
the  cause  was  from  the  same  town. 

It  contains  a chapter  set  apart  for  the  enrollment  of 
all  veterans  desiring  a printed  certificate  of  their  servic- 
es in  the  late  war,  that  their  posterity  coming  after 
them  might  see,  be  proud  of,  and  point  with  pride  to  the 
noble  heroism  of  such  ancestrv,  thus  making  the  book 
a common  heritage.  A book  of  our  own  people  and 
for  our  people.  No  where  else,  possibly,  will  such  a 
record  be  made. 

Times  are  here  portrayed  that  were  both  sweet,  bloody 
and  galling.  The  book  might  appear  to  some  rather  a 
medley,  and  its  name  “Liberty  Dethroned”  and  not  ap- 
plicable, but  as  war,  cruel  war,  bloodshed  and  destruc- 
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tion,  dethroning  reason,  both  moral,  civil,  political  and 
religions  for  a long  period  of  years  pervades  its  every 
page,  and  while  at  last  the  proud  Anglo-Saxon  race 
was  relegated  to  the  rear  and  the  son  of  Africa,  from 
Ethiopia!  clime,  pushed  to  the  front,  occupying  his 
place,  both  of  honor  and  trust.  The  place  once  occu- 
pied by  the  illustrious  Calhoun  and  McDuffie.  The  very 
atmosphere  being  poisoned  and  polluted,  and  the  Star 
of  Liberty  had  ceased  to  shine  and  no  silver  lining  per- 
ceptible on  the  political  horizon  to  give  one  ray  of  hope  ; 
having  no  voice  in  the  council  chamber  of  State  or  na- 
tion, with  the  tyrant’s  heel  of  oppression  upon  us.  We 
arose  as  one  man  from  our  lethargy,  and  buckling  on 
the  armour  of  right,  justice  and  determination,  placing 
our  cause  in  the  hands  of  a just  God,  with  Hampton  as 
our  leader,  the  personifier  of  truth,  morality,  virtue 
and  courage,  the  State  was  redeemed,  but  through  the 
many  years  of  misrule  and  corruption,  having  no 
counterpart  in  ancient  or  modern  civilization,  liberty 
was  dethroned. 

This  book,  filled  with  thrilling  and  blood  curdling 
events,  is  now  before  the  reading  public.  The  Author 
lays  no  claim  to  brilliancy  of  rhetoric  or  logic,  neither 
does  lie  aim  at  any  distinction  among  the  writers  of 
history  or  fiction,  but  merely  desires  to  give  in  a plain 
and  unblemished  style  many  truths  and  incidents  of 
the  past,  feeling  it  a sad  commentary  on  the  South’s 
past  and  present  history  ; that  her  readers  are  so  few 
and  a knowledge  of  our  own  history  is  obtained  from 
those  who  were  in  arms  against  us.  Let  the  South 
write  her  own  histoiy,  both  civil,  political  and  military, 
and  let  us  read  no  other,  that  it  might  inculcate  true 
principles  in  the  tender  minds  of  the  rising  generations, 
and  written  not  by  an  alien,  but  one  who  wore  the  gf§y 
and  fought  under  the  stars  and  bars. 

It  was  the  intention  at  the  outset  of  the  author  to 
make  no  apoligies  but  leave  his  feeble  effort  before  a 
scrutinizing  public,  hoping  they  would  bear  with  him 


iii  all  imperfections  and  shortcomings  in  every  partic- 
ular, also  in  not  making  some  portions  of  this  book  as 
full,  complete  and  interesting  as  it  was  first  designed  to 
he.  It  was  particularly  his  desire  to  get  as  full  enroll- 
ment of  officers  and  men  of  Gen.  Butler’s  brigade  as 
possible,  together  with  short  sketches  from  the  different 
commands.  Many  attempts  were  made,  both  by  letter 
and  through  the  press,  to  obtain  such  information,  but 
aside  from  one  party,  no  response  has  been  forthcoming, 
and  what  is  written,  had  fallen  under  his  own  obser- 
vation. The  author  makes  no  apology  for  what  this 
chapter  contains,  but  does  for  what  it  thereby  fails  to 
contain.  A duty  of  love  for  his  former  old  comrades 
iu  peace  and  war  prompted  this  undertaking,  that  their 
deeds  and  trials  might  not  be  lost,  but  ever  perpetuated 
and  engraven  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  future  gen- 
erations yet  unborn. 

C.  M.  C. 

Formerly  of  Co.  K.  7th,  S.  C.  V.  and  Co.  C.  6th,  S.  C.  C. 
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HISTORY  OF  GREENWOOD. 


Prior  to  1750,  there  were  two  Indian  trails  running 
Northeast  and  Northwest.  One  of  these  trails  started 
from  up  in  Pickens  county,  as  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Indian  Settlement  of  Iveowee  Passing  on  down 
through  what  is  now  Oconee,  Anderson,  Abbeville  and 
Greenwood  counties,  and  on  through  Newberry,  Rich- 
land and  the  lower  counties  in  the  direction  of  Charles- 
ton. The  other  trail  started  from  a point  some  where 
up  near  the  North  Carolina  line  above  Spartanburg  com- 
ing down  through  the  lower  portion  of  Laurens,  and 
what  is  now  Greenwood  county,  having  its  objective 
point  to  the  old  trading  town  of  Augusta.  These  two 
trails  crossed  each  other  a few  miles  Southwest  of  Saluda 
river  and  about  50  miles  Northeast  of  Augusta.  ’Twas 
about  the  year  1750,  says,  Rev.  Daniel,  who  has  made 
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a point  of  obtaining  such  information,  that  one  Capt. 
Francis  and  his  two  sons,  Allen  and  Henry,  in  company 
with  two  other  pioneers,  Howdy  and  Savage,  came  upon 
this  spot  where  these  two  trails  crossed,  establishing  a 
trading  post  with  the  Indians.  Young  Allen  would 
frequently  with  his  father  visit  the  Indian  Settlements 
up  on  Keowee,  and  while  on  one  of  his  visits,  the  young 
man  fell  in  love  with  a captive  Choctaw,  by  the  name 
of  Cateeche  or  Isaqueena  as  she  was  often  called,  by  the 
old  Chief  Keruga.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  pers-omy  whiobr  easily  captivated  the 
heart  of  the  young  paie-fac-er  Allen  and  it  seems  as  sub- 
sequent events  proved  that  love  rebounded  back  in  mu- 
tual adoration.  Time  past  on  and  the  cunning  and  de- 
ceitful Savage  Keruga  determine^ r upon  marching  his 
forces  unawares "iiponmis  Unsuspecting  post  and  destroy 
them.  ’Twas  then  this  young  maiden  forgetful  of  the 
traditions  of  her  tribal  race,  only  acting  upon  the  dic- 
tate's of  her  feeling's  and  the  love  she  bore  in  her  heart 
for  her  lover. 

She  mounted  the  swiftest  horse  and  rode  all  that  night  to 
this  trading  post,  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  to  give 
warning  of  the  impending  danger.  Cateeche  did  not 
return  to  her  people, but  married  Allen  Francis.  Some 
-years  later  they  were  both  captured  by  the  Gherokees, 
but*  finally  made  their  escape  at  Stump' House  Moun- 
tain, six  miles  above  Wallialla.  There  is,:un  a little 
stream,  flooring.  down  this=.. mountain,,  a,  place-  called 
-Cateeche  Falls,  wlijere  it  is.  said  she  made  a .leap-,  to 
gain  her  freedom.  They '.returned- finally  todhe  former 
trading  post,  where  they  lived  the  balancc-of  their  lives. 
-On-  this  Indian  trail  do  this  --.ta>adi-ng  - jwiut,  .Ahere*  - were 
several-neater  courses  in  the  upper  part- <of  the-trail,<-but 
by  keeping  on  the  ridge.-, • as  the  trail  ran,  there  were 
scarcely  any  of  much  note.  Six  miles  south  of  Keo, wee, 
on  a river  by  that  name,  is- six  mile  creek — lower  down 
twelve  mile.,  eighteen  mile,  three  and  twenty  mile,  six 
and  twenty  mile  and  thirty-two  mile  creek,  which  r is 
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that  distance  from  the  Indian  Village  of  Keowee,  and 
on  this  same  trail  to  where  the  two  cross,  is  ninety-six 
creek,  and  the  writer  makes  bold  the  assertion  that  it 
was  from  ninety-six  creek,  it  being  that  number  of 
miles  to  Keowee  by  Indian  reconing,  is  where  originated 
the  name  Ninety-Six,  afterwards  called  Cambridge. 
After  the  revolution,  and  even  before  this  period,  the 
lands  being  very  rich  and  fertile,  were  settled  up  by 
wealthy  farmers,  and  many  settled  in  the  town  for  ed- 
ucational purposes.  It  in  the  meantime,  having  become 
the  court  house  town  for  old  Ninety-Six  district,  em- 
bracing what  is  now  known  as  Edgefield,  Newberry, 
Laurens  and  Abbeville  Counties  with  all  of  their  original 
territory  before  Greenwood  and  Saluda  was  formed. 
The  court  house  town  was  then  named  Cambridge  after 
that  noted  city  of  Learning  in  the  old  country.  Cam- 
bridge pretty  much  owes  her  downfall  to  two  causes, 
either  of  which  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  town  as  an 
educational  and  commercial  center.  One  of  which  was 
its  unhealthfulness,  and  these  four  counties  having  been 
formed  with  their  respective  court  houses  the  corners 
of  which  were  near  this  point,  leaving  Cambridge  no 
longer  a court  house  town.  This  section  had  many  of 
the  McGehee  family  who  had  emigrated  from  Virginia. 
Among  them  was  Carr  McGehee,  who  married  the  writer’s 
grandmother,  who  was  originally  a Miss  Montague,  of 
Powhatan  County,  Virginia.  They  were  among  the 
first  settlers  near  this  city,  nameing  his  place  Plain 
Dealing,  situated  in  rear  of  where  Mr.  John  Sample 
now  lives.  He  and  his  son,  Addison,  the  latter  living 
where  Mr.  Frank  Reynolds  first  built,  owned  a large 
territory  of  land  running  from  the  present  limits  of  this 
city  to  beyond  rockey  creek,  at  Buck  Level.  Jack 
McGehee,  a brother,  settled  at  what  was  known  as 
Sweet  Water  Plantation,  a part  of  which  recently  owned 
by  Judge  Austin.  Judge  John  McGehee,  a son  of  Jack 
McGehee,  then  a prominent  lawyer  of  Cambridge, 
erected  a summer  residence  farther  on  where  the  soil 
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was  more  of  a sandy  formation,  and  very  near  the 
dividing  line  of  the  waters  of  Saluda  and  Savannah 
rivers.  (The  Railroad  of  the  C.  & Cf.  being  on  the  exact 
line.)  His  house  was  located  where  now  stands  the 
residence  of  Mr.  David  Aiken.  It  was  a double  log 
house,  with  two  rooms  and  wide  passage  between  rooms. 
This  was  built  in  the  year  1823  by  Jim  Pert.  It  being 
the  first  house  erected  in  the  city  of  Greenwood.  ’Twas 
here  he  spent  his  summers,  returning  to  Cambridge  in 
the  fall  or  winter.  His  wife  named  the  place  or  loca- 
tion Greenwood,  it  being  quite  common  in  those  days 
for  people  to  name  their  residence.  He  married  a Miss 
Dozier,  afterwards  moved  to  Florida  when  that  State 
■was  being  first  settled  up  becoming  one  of  its  most 
eminent  Judges.  He  .owned  the  old  Star  Fort  with 
ninety  acres  of  land  encircling  it  and  would  never  part 
with  its  ownership,  during  bis  life.  He  always  said  it 
should  remain  in  the  family.  At  one  time  after  the  war 
lie  offered  to  give  a 99  year  lease  of  it  to  one  of  the 
writers  family  at  a nominal  price,  which  was  declined, 
thinking  it  not  worth  the  tax  upon  it.  By  some  means 
after  his  death,  this  property,  then  supposed  worthless 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  certain  parties,  whereon 
fine  crops  are  made  and  to-day  could  not  be  bought  for 
twenty-five  dollars  per  acre. 

Mi'.  Shackleford  built  the  second  house  in  front  of 
the  Crews  place.  During  my  time  and  recollection  Mrs. 
Hurd  with  an  only  daughter,  Miss  Nancy  Jarvis  resided 
on  that  lot.  Mrs.  Hurd  was  twice  married,  her  first 
husband  was  a Jarvis  of  considerable  wealth,  consisting 
of  land  and  negroes,  the  latter  of  which  he  had  about 
one  hundred,  and  moved  from  Beech  Island  to  the  town 
of  Cambridge.  ’Twas  from  here  Miss  Jarvis  entered 
the  Boarding  School  of  Jack  McGehee  at  Sweet  Water, 
together  with  Mrs.  Stanley  Crews  in  1813.  The  former, 
becoming  vexed  at  some  little  discipline,  put  her  trunk 
on  her  head  and  walked  eight  miles  to  her  home  at 
Cambridge.  These  parties  were  rich  in  slaves  after  they 
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moved  here,  but  so  wedded  were  they  to  them  that  they 
kept  most  of  them  in  idleness  ' at  home  eating  up  the 
value  of  one  negro,  which  went  to  the  auctioners  block 
each  year.  Miss  Nancy  Jarvis  outlived  her  mother 
many  years,  retaining  much  of  her  negro  property  un- 
til Mr.  Lincoln,  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  landed  her  in 
the  poor  house,  where  she  died  a few  years  ago. 

On  the  old  roadway  leading  to  Rock  church,  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  before  reaching  Mr.  Samples’  residence, 
probably  can  yet  be  seen  some  of  the  remains  of  a school 
house  erected  on  the  land  of  Carr  McGehee.  This  no 
doubt  was  the  first  building  of  its  kind  near  here.  ’Twas 
here  Mrs.  Dr.  Calhoun,  Dr.  Moseley,  Judge  McGehee 
and  others  got  their  first  knowledge  in  a school  room. 
Information  from  my  ancestry  is  not  to  be  obtained  as 
to  who  taught  this  school  about  the  year  1810. 

Returning  to  the  settlement  of  Greenwood  then  in  its 
swadling  cloths,  I will  take  up  as  well  as  I can  the  res- 
idences built  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  erected. 
Even  after  it  had  deserved  the  name  of  village,  still  it 
scarce  had  any  described  limits,  but  was  known  as  ex- 
tending on  the  Abbeville  and  Cambridge  road  from 
Albert  Waller’s  (now  W.  L.  Durst)  down  to  Captain 
Tarrants.  As  time  past,  the  town  getting  a dozen  or 
more  families,  the  people  begun  to  put  on  a few  airs 
and  placarded  one  street  Broadway — extending  east 
and  west  from  Cambridge.  The  street  branching  off  at 
Crews’  corner  was  called  King.  The  one  branching  off 
at  Judge  Austin’s  corner  was  called  Pearl  street.  So, 
even  then,  we  had  what  we  have  not  now — posted 
streets.  The  Hacket  house,  on  Mr.  Jack  Carrts  lot, 
was  moved  from  Cambridge  in  1831.  Mrs.  Stanley 
Crews  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  this  house  in  1807,  she 
was  a Miss  Waller. 

Scott  McGehee,  Brother  of  Judge  McGehee,  in  the 
early  thirties  moved  to  Florida  and  concluded,  or  bar- 
gained with  certain  parties  for  a tract  of  her  alluvial 
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soil — was  standing  by  a tree  making  a trade  with  the 
owner  of  the  land.  Next  day  he  returned  to  the  same 
spot  and  saw  no  tree,  nor  where  it  stood,  but  an  almost 
bottomless  pit.  The  earth  had  sunk,  as  was  the  nature 
of  some  of  its  soils  in  certain  localities.  He  hastily 
pulled  away  to  another  locality. 

Mr.  Albert  Waller  lived  where  W.  L.  Durst  now 
lives.  This  residence  was  erected  by  Stanley  Crews  in 
1834.  In  1837  there  was  quite  a rush  in  building. 
Many  of  these  enumerated  and  to  be  enumerated  were 
torn  down  and  moved  to  this  place  for  its  healthfulness 
and  educational  and  other  advantages.  Among  them 
was  Virdie  Marion  who  built  the  Crews  place.  He  was 
a relative  of  Mrs.  Wickman  Tarrant,  who  was  a Miss 
Marion.  Captain  Thos.  Byrd  built  first  on  the  lot 
where  the  Graded  School  now  stands  and  kept  the  first 
public  house  of  entertainment.  Dr.  E.  R.  Calhoun 
built  opposite  old  Chapel,  where  .J.  C.  Langley  resides. 
Larkin  Griffin,  the  old  Richard  White  place,  since 
burned.  William  Whitlock,  where  Robert  Tarrant 
lives.  Colonel  Dick  Griffin,  where  B.  F.  Yoe  lives. 
Dr.  Richard  Griffin,  where  Judge  Austin  lives.  Bennett 
Reynolds,  where  Thomas  Cobb  lives.  Lewis,  a Yankee 
Cabinet  maker,  put  up  the  first  sign  board  and  dwelling 
where  L.  Sheppard  first  lived.  Mrs.  McFarlin,  aunt 
of  Mr.  Peter  McKellar,  and  Mrs.  Bennett  Reynolds, 
since  deceased  lived  in  second  house  on  King  St.  In 
In  the  year  1839  Larkin  Reynolds  built  the  Logan  house, 
where  W.  H.  Bailey  now  lives.  Esq.  John  McClelan 
built  where  J.  T.  Simmons  resides.  Rev.  Cater  built 
where  Mrs.  J.  C.  Maxwell  resides.  The  house  is  still 
standing  in  rear  of  her  present  dwelling.  Paschal 
Klugh  built  where  Ike  Walker  lives.  The  Rev.  Nicho- 
las Hodges,  pastor  at  Mt.  Moriah,  built  on  the  lot  of 
the  Brewer  Institute.  Jeff  Coleman  built  below  the 
Pelot  house  near  the  Spring, 

These,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  of  Greenwood  when  the  writer 
entered  upon  the  arena  of  ceildhood,  We  had  then 
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about  twenty  families,  all  told,  most  of  which  were,  at 
that  day  and  time,  considered  far  front  poor,  but  had 
some  sense  in  their  heads  and  cents  in  their  pockets. 
They  were  a band  of  workers,  a , band  of  yeomanry. 
Emigrating  as  most  of  them  did,  front  that  historic  and 
would  be  classic.,  tpwn. of  Cambridge.  I suppose  a feel- 
ing akin  to  something  of  a family,  tie  .seemed  to  bind 
them,  coming  as  they  all. did  for  the  same  purpose — 
health  and  the  education  of  their  children.  They 
yyorked  together,  pulled  together,  for  the  betterment  of 
the  village,  consequently,  always  obtaining  the  best 
classic  teachers  that  could  be  found,  filling  up  their 
schools  .both  tnale  and  female  with  hundreds  of.  scholars 
from  a distance, -end  eyen  after  the  schools  were  divided 
iiitp:  what  tvas.  : called,  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist. 
There  was  a healthy  rivalry  between  the  two,  ctil'mina- 
ting  in  the  erection  by  the  Presbyterians,  of  a.  two  story 
building  on  each,  side, of  the  old  .(d  ha  pel  fpr  .male  and 
female  ; while  the  Baptist  erected,  what  was  called  Ful- 
ler Institute,  recently  torn  down  after  being. bqugfit  and 
used  as  a Methodist  church. . The  male  academy  now 
stands  as  part  of  the  Brewer  Institute,  which  was.  then 
palled  Hodges  Institute.  I suppose  in  honor  of  .the  llev. 
Nicholas  Hodges.  The  outcome  from  these  four 
.schools  for  .a.  long  time  matriculated  double  the  amount 
of  students  than  the  two  had  before,  when  we  were’  all 
of:  one  family  or. one  mind.  , 

; The -first  school  house  erected  for  the  weaker- sex  was 
, ay  hat  is -§till  known  ag-tlie  Pelot  house  near  the  Brewer 
Institute,  This  building  was  put  up  in  183.6.  About 
the  same  .time  a building  Avas  erected,  for  the  st-ejrner-sex 
.in,  rear  .of'  Mr,, Ben,  .Mckeller's,  near  brow  of  the  hill, 

. above- the  branch.  = The  female,  school  was  taught  by 
..Miss  Rebecca  Chapman,  a lady  of. fine  mental  intellect. 
Bhy.afterAvards.  become  the.,  second  wife  of  Dr.  John 
■Logan,  bad.tAyo.  clnldren,  Mary-S.ue  .and  Ellen,  who 
were  the  Avives  of  ;Mr.  Wi)i,  Bailey.  These  two  were 
emhned  Avith  the  game  spirit  and  manner  of  their 
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mother,  the  latter  particularly  for  her  mental  attain- 
ments. The  male  school  was  at  the  same  time  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  James  Leslie,  a man  of  great 
renown  as  an  educator  of  youth,  almost  if  not  quite  as 
much  so,  as  the  famous  Dr.  Waddell.  He  was  a man 
seemingly  born  to  teach.  So  enraped  would  he  be- 
come in  his  subject  and  lectures  in  the  class  room.  I 
have  known  him  to  forget  time,  and  would  light  a candle 
after  it  was  too  dark  to  see.  The  Rev.  Cater,  Presby- 
terian and  pastor  of  old  Rock  church,  taught  the  female 
school  in  ’39  ’40  ’41  and  ’42.  A Miss  Brown  taught 
in  the  same  school  building.  She  was  from  the  North. 
Some  of  the  patrons  fell  out  with  her  when  Sam  Trow- 
bridge, father  of  Joe  Trowbridge,  of  Greenville,  opened 
an  opposition  school.  He  first  taught  in  a log  house 
on  the  hill  above  the  Hacket  Spring,  and  afterwards 
in  what  was  called  the  Old  Globe,  a double  log  house 
in  rear  of  the  Williams  house.  The  female  school  was 
taught  by  Mrs.  McCraken  at  one  time.  In  1843,  this 
school  was  taught  by  a Miss  Richardson.  A Miss  Mc- 
Nulty taught  music.  The  former  was  a lady  of  great 
mental,  and  physical  culture  as  well.  In  those  days 
if  you  but  bat  your  eyes  or  winked,  you  caught  the  rod. 
She  was  the  writer’s  first  teacher,  but  he  received  his 
diploma  in  one  half  day — 58  years  ago.  Oh,  how  time 
flies. 

It  was  about  this  time  of  the  year,  when  a little  scared 
boy,  rigged  up  with  a nice  suit  with  ruffles,  pretty  brass 
buttons  and  a little  blue  back  speller,  entered  the  school 
room — of  this,  as  it  appeal’d  to  him  some  unapproach- 
able, some  uncommon  being.  Well,  a chapter  in  the 
Bible  was  read,  a hymn  was  sung,  after  which  all  hands 
knealt  in  prayer,  which  was  offered  by  the  teacher.  The 
eyes  of  this  boy  was  riveted  to  the  many  long  switches 
lying  on  the  mantel.  Immediately  a class  in  spelling 
was  called,  and  the  word  went  down  the  whole  line  un- 
spelled. The  hickory  nexed  played  an  important  part, 
from  head  to  foot.  That  was  enough  for  the  boy,  he 
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studied  at  home  for  a while  longer;  one-lialf  day  was 
sufficient.  Be  it  said,  however,  the  rod  is  as  too  little 
used  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  over-done  then.  The 
male  school  at  this  time  was  taught  by  one  James  Giles, 
better  known  as  old  Jim  Giles.  If  there  ever  was  a 
tyrant,  he  certainly  was  one.  The  boys  dreaded  his 
very  presence.  Some  of  them  (B.  K.  W.),  no  doubt, 
can  show  the  marks  on  his  legs  now.  I saw  his  father 
make  old  Jim  turn  pale  for  the  treatment  of  his  boy  on 
one  occasion.  He  had  a way  of  bumping  the  heads  oi 
the  boys  against  a large  black  board.  On  one  occasion 
he  took  hold  of  Newton  Reader  to  bump  him,  when 
Newton  broke  loose  and  ran  his  head  against  the  board 
splitting  it  open.  Then  he  was  severely  whipped. 
J.  B.  Sample  was  one  of  the  pupils  going  to  old  Jim 
Giles  at  this  time,  while  he  was  nearly  grown,  yet  like 
the  others,  he  was  not  immune  from  the  punishment  of 
the  rod  and  well  knew  as  was  the  common  custom  of 
those  of  the  teacher  was  as  supreme  in  his  school  room 
as  the  Czar  of  Russia  on  his  Throne,  with  very  seldom 
being  called  to  account  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  the 
boys.  John  got  his  full  share  of  whipping  and  some- 
times quite  severe.  He  vowed  and  declared  when  he 
got  grown  he  would  whip  old  Jim  sure.  Years  passed 
on  and  he  had  reached  man’s  estate,  when  old  Jim 
long  since,  having  ceased  to  teach  in  Greenwood,  but 
made  a visit  to  the  village.  Jim  White  while  remembering 
John’s  threat  reminded  him  of  it  and  told  him  now 
was  his  time  to  carry  it  into  execution.  John  says, 
Jim  I tell  you  what,  I never  could  fight  unless  I was 
mad,  and  I am  not  mad  now  a bit,  and  lie’s  a pretty 
big  fellow  yet,  aint  he,  and  burst  into  a big  laugh. 

Right  now  let  me  go  hack  a little  and  mention  another 
school  house  in  the  neighborhood  near  a spring  on  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  to  Cokesbury,  on  the  plant- 
ation now  owned  by  the  estate  of  A.  M.  Blake.  This 
school  was  taught  by  Billy  Greene  (Gen.  Greene  we 
called  him)  in  the  year  1830.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
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late  Jas.  W.  Greene,  of  this  city. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  thirties  or  later 
that  the  village  had  embarked  much  into  the  mercan- 
tile business,  much  of  our  trading  was  clone  at  old  New 
Market,  Stony  Point  and  sometimes  Smithville.  Some- 
thing stronger  than  water  could  be  obtained  at  Mink 
Trap,  Dead  Fall  or  Buzzard  Roost,  further  on.  Know- 
ing every  one  as  I did,  and  while  the  liquid  stuff  was  on 
most  every  mantel,  we  had  but  two  men  that  often 
drank  to  excess.  Joel  Smith  merchandised  at  Stoney 
Point,  was  wealthy  and  kept  a large,  fine  stock  of  goods. 
Jas.  Bailey,  deceased,  first  received  a knowledge  of  the 
mercantile  business  with  him  as  clerk,  and  while  there 
married  Miss  Harriett  Bowen,  daughter  of  a wealthy 
planter.  Len  White  merchandised  at  New  Market, 
where  Mr.  Milton  Coleman,  deceased,  of  this  town  re- 
ceived his  first  training,  married  a Miss  Brooks,  some- 
time in  1858  or  ’59.  The  first  store  house  erected  was 
on  the  corner  of  Judge  Austin’s  lot  and  wits  occupied  by 
Appleton  Griffin  ; afterwards  the  place  was  owned  and 
occupied  by  Seabron  Sullivan,  who  moved  to  Florida 
about  1846  or  ’47.  A little  incident  happened  sometime 
prior  to  this  which,  for  amusement,  I will  relate.  He 
had  a daughter  named  Almena,  there  was  also  living 
with  him  a niece  by  the  name  of  Miss  Margaret  Gaines. 
This  young  lady  was  not  very  bright.  On  one  occasion, 
after  retiring,  he  heard  a noise  up  stairs.  Lighting  a 
candle  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  when  on  top 
was,  as  appeared  to  him,  descending  a white  ghost  who, 
perceiving  him  underneath  cried  out : “Taint  me,  uncle 
Sebe,  ’tis  Almena.”  Taking  in  the  situation  he  retired 
to  rest. 

As  late  as  1860  there  were  plenty  wild  game,  fish, 
native  fruit,  nuts  in  and  around  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  village  of  Greenwood.  Our  little  streams  then, 
unditched  produced  plenty  of  fish,  while  the  hills  and 
woods  produced  in  bounteous  quantities  chestnuts,  wal- 
nuts, chenquipens  and  wild  grapes,  even  where  now 


Judge  John  McGehee. 

Florida’s  eminent  Jurist,  and  President  of  her  Secession  Conven- 
tion. Formerly  a noted  lawyer  of  Old  Cambridge,  and  built  the 
first  house  in  this  city,  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  David  Aiken’s 
residence,  in  the  year  1823,  as  a summer  resort,  Cambridge  becom- 
ing quite  unhealthy.  His  wife,  on  first  alighting  from  her  carriage 
at  the  new  home  (then  in  an  uncleared  piece  of  oak  woods),  called 
the  place  Green  V'ood. 
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stands  our  busiest  centre  of  trade.  The  last  wild  turkey 
killed  in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  was  shot  by 
Mr.  Sam  Hodges  as  late  as  1867.  Not  far  from  the 
Court  House,  he  having  succeeded  in  killing  3 which  was  » 
no  doubt  the  last  of  its  kind  in  and  around  this  place. 
About  the  year  1845.  The  deer  became  extinct  from  this 
neighborhood.  Prior  to  this  time  they  were  quite  plen- 
tiful. but  as  the  country  was  fast  being  cleared  up  they 
doubtless  left  for  other  parts.  On  the  branch  in  rear  of 
the  McLees  place  on  the  old  roadway  leading  to  where 
Dr.  Leland  once  lived,  there  was  a Deerlick.  The  mud 
was  of  a saline  nature,  where  the  Deerlick  in  former  years 
would  come  for  miles  around  to  satisfy  their  craving  de- 
sire for  this  ingredient  so  essential  to  their  comfort  and 
tastes.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  last  one  was;  seen  in 
the  limits  of  this  city  and  then  appearing  in  an  amusing 
manner.  The  school  boys  had  a way  of  playing  runaway 
negro.  Two  of  the  number  would  be  the  runaways,  and 
start  out  while  some  would  be  the  dogs  and  the  rest 
would  play  hunters.  Jack  Montague  a cousin  of  the 
writer  was  very  swift  on  foot  and  capable  of  running 
a long  time  and  distance,  on  this  occasion  he  personified 
the  negro  running,  going  in  his  race  all  round  through 
woods  and  swamps  round  and  about  where  the  cemetary 
is  located  with  a horde  of  two  leged  barking  dogs  after 
him  making  fuss  enough  to  awaken  from  its  sleep  and 
dens  all  the  beasts  of  creation.  When  in  their  raunds 
3 deer  jumped  up,  greatly  to  their  surprise  when  the 
negro  race  was  turned  into  a deer  race.  Col.  Dick  Grif- 
fin getting  up  his  pack  of  dogs  starts  in  persuit,  with 
rifles  and  succeeding  finally  in  killing  one  of  them. 
These  were  the  last  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
of  a wild  nature. 

The  postoffice  of  Greenwood  was  called  Woodville, 
and  retained  that  name  along  up  to  1844,  when  the 
stages  stopped  running.  It’s  first  postmaster  was  Cop- 
ock, whose  office  was  near  the  colored  church,  10c  was 
the  regular  postage  on  a letter.  You  could  pay  in  ad- 
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vance  or  not,  as  you  liked.  No  stamps  were  in  use. 
All  was  left  to  the  postmaster’s  honesty  whether  the 
letter  would  be  marked  paid  or  not.  Curtis  was  the 
first  tailor,  and  I believe,  occupied  the  same  room  with 
Copock.  The  late  R.  H.  M ounce,  formerly  of  this  town 
worked  in  Laurens  with  Andrew  Johnson,  learned 
the  trade  under  Curtis. 

The  place  where  Jeclge  Mcghee  took  his  wife  was 
named  Greenwood,  it  being  among  a forest  of  green 
trees.  Most  places  of  residences  in  those  times  were 
named.  The  postmasters  in  rotation  were,  Copock,  Os- 
borne and  Dr.  Parks — up  to  the  Avar. 

The  small  village  of  Greemvood  had  in  1844,  Avhat 
the  city  iioav  has  not.  In  that  year  McNeil  Whitlock 
& Co.,  built  and  operated  a carriage,  Avagon  and  buggy 
manufactory,  Avhere  these  vehicles  Avere  manufactured 
complete.  The  second  mercantile  establishment  Avas 
built,  oAvned  and  operated  by  Whitlock  and  Sullivan  ; 
afterwards  by  Watson,  Waller  & Co.  In  the  year  1838 
Dr.  E.  R.  Calhoun,  then  the  only  practicing  physician 
in  an  area  of  about  ten  miles  each  Avay,  erected  on  a 
corner  of  his  lot  a drug  store,  Avliich  Avas  operated  for 
years;  first  by  Calhoun  & Hacket,  afterward,  Calhoun 
& Son.  This  same  building  iioav  stands  in  the  rear  of 
Mr.  Rayborn’s  store.  Mr.  LeAvis  Cason,  the  grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Beacham,  I think,  Avas  a tailor  too  and 
ran  a candy  shop,  in  connection  therewith,  Avhere  Mr. 
Jas.  Duckett  uoav  lives. 

About  the  year  1845,  as  before  intimated,  the  unity 
of  our  two  schools  ceased,  and  after  that  Ave  had  four 
large  flourishing  schools,  the  male  taught  by  Declrick, 
and  Rev.  Raymond,  a Northern  man  taught  the  female 
Baptist  school.  They  had  tAvo  commodious  brick  build- 
ings. Joshua  Jones,  his  Avife  and  Miss  Mary  Jane  Jones, 
taught  the  Presbyterian  school  at  the  Pelot  house  during 
the  construction  of  the  large  building  at  the  chapel, 
Avliich  Avhen  completed  aauis  occupied  respectively  by 
Dr.  Auld,  Rumple,  Wra.  H.  Logan  and  Rev.  Donnelly, 
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principals  of  the  male  school.  Robert  Anderson,  Rev. 
Robert  Logan,  Miss  Pelot  ancl  Dr.  J.  H.  Logan  were 
principals  of  the  female  school.  After  Declrick,  came 
Holtzclaw  and  W.  P.  McKellar,  principals  Baptist  male 
school  and  Raymond,  Nichols  and  others  principals  fe- 
male school.  These  schools  sent  out  upon  the  grand 
arena  of  life  many  good  men  and  women,  both  as  states- 
men, warriers  and  noble  wives.  Among  the  former 
was  Hon.  George  Tillman,  with  whom  the  writer  was  a 
school  mate  in  1847.  Dr.  John  Riley,  Prof.  Boozer, 
Gen.  Sam  McGowan,  Prof.  Blake,  Dr.  Blake,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Logan,  Simpkins  Tompkins,  Morhine  Preston  Brooks 
and  many  others. 

Two  of  this  number,  who  acquired  distinction  in  their 
respective  avocations  in  life,  owed  their  earliest  inspi- 
rations (as  one  of  them  oftentimes  told  me)  to  Dr.  E. 
R.  Calhoun,  who  saw  in  these  two  boys,  McGowan  and 
Blake,  an  element  of  greatness  or  something  be}Tond 
the  common.  McGowan  resided  in  Laurens  county, 
and  be  it  said  all  to  his  honor,  would  oftimes  walk 
from  there  here  barefooted,  with  home  spun  copperas 
clothes  on  Monday  morning,  returning  after  school, 
sometimes  Friday  or  Saturday.  He  had  been  brought 
up  like  his  father,  to  hard  labor  on  the  farm,  who  could 
not  fully  appreciate  a highly  cultured  mental  education. 
Young  McGowan  had  the  head,  the  natural  mind  and 
grit,  was  a good  debater  and  Dr.  Calhoun  saw  there 
was  much  in  him  if  developed.  He  done  all  he  could 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  his  father  to  send  him 
through  college,  instead  of  taking  him  from  school  and 
putting  him  between  the  plow  handles.  Gen.  McGowan 
after  graduating  with  high  honors  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina College,  read  law  under  Judge  Wardlaw,  of  the 
Abbeville  Bar  and  was  admitted  to  practice  his 
chosen  profession.  He  associated  himself  first 
with  Mr.  L.  C.  Perm,  next  Thomas  Thompson,  after- 
ward W.  H.  Parker.  He  practiced  law  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  and  was  a fine,  fluent  and  impressive 
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debater,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  his  adopted 
town.  H e more  than  once  represented  bis  county  in 
the  legislature,  and  after  the  war  elected  to  congress, 
but  not  allowed  to  occupy  his  seat,  and  one  Hoage  car- 
petbagger, from  the  North,  who  bad  run  against  him 
was  by  the  republican  congress  declared  elected.  This 
was  bis  last  effort  in  seeking  political  honors.  After 
reconstruction  and  the  State'  was  redeemed  from  radical 
rule.  The  legislature  elected  him,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Shortly  after  Gen.  McGowan  set- 
tled at  Abbeville,,  he  became  involved  in  an  altercation 
with  Col.  John  Cunningham  which  ended  in  a duel. 
McGowan  was  shot  on  the  first  round,  Cunningham’s 
bullet  clipping  off  a small  piece  of  his  ear.  The  latter 
afterwards  Smarting  he  only  wished  to  mark  him. 
’Twas  about  this  time  that  he  enlisted,  in  the  Palmetto 
regiment  going  out  in  Capt.  J.  Foster  Marshall’s  Com- 
pany from  Abbeville,  was  made  Lieutenant  and  remain- 
ed in  Mexico  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  our  civil 
war  he  first  formed  a regiment  of  which  he  was  Colonel 
and  before  its  close  be  was  a brigade  Commander,  was 
always  conspicuous  for  bravery,  several  times  wounded 
in  action,  and  McGowans  brigade  was  noted  for  its  hard 
fighting  qualities.  It  was  in  1850  while  he  was  quite 
young  in  the  practice  of  lave, ) yet  he  had  even  then 
acquired  some  fame  as  he  always  was  even  while  a boy, 
a gifted  speaker. ) 

A negro  belonging  to  old  Dr.  Samuel  Marshall,  was 
tried  for  his  life  for  the  killing  of  another  negro  belong- 
ing to  old  man  Lites.  A strange  proceeding  it  would 
now  appear.  They  were  tried  at  this  place  in  the  store 
house  of  Merry  man  and  Clinkscales  and  two  Magis- 
trates, Tarrant  and  McCants  presided.  They  had  a jury 
of  six,  McGowan  represented  the  prosecution  and  Jas. 
L.  Orr,  then  in  his  prime  -of  the  Anderson  bar,  represent- 
ed the  defense.  The  boy  was  acquitted.  Although  it  has 
been  about  53  years  ago  yet  well  do  I remember  the 
opening  words  of  this  talented  young  lawyer,  McGowan. 
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They  wore  very  forciful  and  to  the  point,  and  boy  like, 
I of  course  thought,  from  the  impression  his  speech 
made  upon  me,  the  negro  would  be  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der and  would  be  hung,  but  when  Col.  -Jas.  L.  Orr  arose 
addressing  himself  to  the  jury,  bringing  points  on  his 
side  not  before  touched,  and  working  upon  the  sympathy 
of  the  jury,  it  could  at  once  plainly  be  seen,  that  young 
McGowan  had  a very  strong  opponent  on  the  other  side 
and  after  the  jury  had  fully  deliberated  on  the  case,  they 
found  him  not  guilty,  but  a negro's  head  had  been  split 
open  with  an  axe  all  the  same.  McGowan  was  a born 
orator  and  debator,  and  a right  good  actor  as  well.  On 
one  occasion,  while  a school  boy  he  was  selected  or  rather 
called  upon  to  deliver  a 4th  of  July  Oration  out  at 
Buchanan's  Spring,  where  a free  barbacue  tvas  served. 
There  was  such  pathos  and  eloquence  in  his  speech  that 
it  almost  captivated  the  people  and  old  Capt.  Thos. 
Byrd  where  he  was  then  boarding  had  it  published.  At 
another  time  lie  showed  great  gifts  as  an  actor.  The 
boys  got  up  a Theatrical  play  for  the  amusement  of  them- 
selves and  public  generally.  McGowan  took  the  part  of 
Robert  Roughheacl,  acting  his  part  with  such  force  of 
character  as  to  captivate  and  receive  the  applaudits  of 
the  whole  assembly,  such  natural  and  uncultivated  gifts 
showed  conclusively  there  was  much  in  him  if  fulley  de- 
veloped. Had  lie  followed  this  native  talent  of  fun  and 
pleasure,  he  no  doubt  would  have  ranked  with  Daven- 
port, Booth  and  others  of  the  Theatrical  world,  but  his 
inclination  aimed,  to  something  higher,  in  the  annals  of 
fame,  which  he  acquired  in  no  small  degree. 

Prof.  Blake,  after  graduating,  entered  the  family  of 
Ex-Gov.  Hammond  as  private  tutor,  which  position  his 
friend,  Dr,  Calhoun  obtained  for  him.  For  many  years 
he  was  professor  and  virtually  President  of  Davidson 
College,  N.  C.  Lastly  contributing  before  his  death  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  building,  equipment  and  main- 
taining of  quite  a large  hospital  at  Soo  Chow,  China. 
Dr's.  Riley  and  Boozer  were  each  respectively  President 
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and  Professor  of  the  Adger  College.  Dr.  J.  H.  Logan 
graduated  from  the  South  Carolina  College  in  the  same 
class  with  his  much  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  James  Carlisle, 
President  of  Wofford  College.  They  both  taught  school 
together  in  Columbia.  Dr.  Logan  afterwards  read  and 
graduated  in  medicine,  but  always  felt  that  administer- 
ing to  the  mind  and  not  to  the  body  was  his  forte.  Ho 
practiced  but  little  prior  to  the  war.  But  during  that 
great  unpleasantness,  being  a staunch  rabid  States  Rights 
man  to  the  manour  horn,  he  donned  his  Confederate 
gray,  cartridge  box  and  shouldering  his  rifle  entered  the 
service  as  a private.  But  such  a man  with  such  acquire- 
ments as  he  posessed,  could  not  be  held  down  to  camp 
and  picket  duty  long.  He  soon  rose  after  examination 
to  ranking  Surgeon  in  Gen.  Evans  brigade,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  regiment  of  his  friend  Col.  F.  W.  McMas- 
ter.  Was  after  the  war  Prof,  of  chemistry  in  the  medi- 
cal college. of  Atlanta,  until  he  died. 

A short  sketch  of  Hon.  Preston  Brooks  is  given  in 
another  Chapter,  on  some  of  the  causes  of  secession. 
He  had  figured  in  the  war  with  Mexico  and  was  a man 
of  the  old  school,  fearlessly,  brave  and  ever  ready  to 
stand  up  and  resent  in  double  fold  any  aspersions  or 
vile  epithets  cast  upon  his  people'.  Hon.  George  Tillman 
represented  this  same  congressional  district  in  congress 
for  many  years  after  the  Avar,  but  his  county  Edgefield 
at  the  time  of  his  occupancy  Avas  placed  in  the  4th  Con- 
gressional District.  He  was  quite  popular,  not  only  at 
home,  hut  all  over  the  State,  being  a man  of  broad  and 
intelectual  frame  of  mind.  He  possessed  a Avill  of  His 
OAvn  and  exercised  it  Avith  an  independent  spirit,  some- 
times against  the  set  Views  of  the  State  at  Large,  yet  he 
retained  at  all  times  the  confidence  of  his  people,  and 
Avas  rnwer  defeated  for  office,  until  the  reform  movement 
inaugurated  by  his  brother,  B.  R.  Tillman  in  1890.  Then 
lie  Avas  superceded  by  Jasper  Talbert  of  his  oavu  County, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  this  so-called  reform  or  Tillman 
movement,  Avhile  his  State  had  oft  and  again  endorsed 
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tlu1  National  Platform  was  outspoken  for  a tariff  for 
revenue  only,  yet  congressman  George  Tillman  was  a 
protect ionest  of  the  Bandoll  School,  who  favored  the 
protection  of  American  industry  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  foreign  manufactures,  and  strange  as  it  might 
appear,  although  the  democratic  party  was  for  very  low 
tariff,  bordering  on  free  trade,  yet  Congressman  Eandoll 
was  made  speaker  of  the  house  for  many  terras.  It  was 
the  writers  privilege  to  have  been  a school  mate  with 
four  of  the  family  in  the  year  1847,  viz.  George,  John, 
Oliver  and  a sister  whose  name  I’ve  forgotten.  They 
were  all  of  a brainy  mould  of  mind,  and  at  the  same 
time,  of  a resentful  nature,  would  brood  no  insult,  and 
at  times  somewhat  domineering  in  their  manner. 
Nothing  pleased  Oliver  so  much  as  to  get  up  a fight 
among  the  boys  when  he  would  show  his  partiality  in  a 
marked  degree,  which  by  protest  on  one  occasion,  by 
ray  brother  Frank.  They  finally  got  to  quarreling  like 
two  boys  would  and  either  one  holding  off  to  strike  the 
first  blow.  At  this  juncture  a chip  was  put  on  the  head 
of  Oliver  for  my  brother  to  knock  off,  when  the  rule  of 
pugilistic  ethics  required  this  to  be  insult  sufficient  for 
the  other  to  strike  him  when  the  fight  would  commence 
in  earnest.  My  brother  knowing  the  first  lick  would 
count  for  much,  and  while  his  antagonist  stood  statue 
like  for  it  to  be  gently  knocked  off,  his  aim  was  directed 
with  great  force  of  muscle  on  the  others  nose,  giving 
him  a stunning  blow.  Before  either  party  was  badly 
hurt,  friends  separated  them.  John  Tillman,  on  one 
occasion,  stabed  a young  man  by  the  name  of  League, 
from  Laurens,  because  he  would  not  stop  and  give  him 
a drink  of  water.  This  latter  trouble  created  quite  a 
stir  in  the  school  at  the  time.  These  little  episodes 
happened  before  the  senator  brother  entered  upon  the 
arena  of  life.  It  was  about  the  year  in  which  he  was  born. 
Later  on  in  the  history  of  the  city,  it  might  be  shown 
wherein  he  figured  in  no  small  degree,  connecting  him 
somewhat  with  the  history  of  Greenwood. 
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War  was  clod  ami  against  Mexico  in  184G  or  '47. 
Our  little  town  furnished  its  quota  of  men.  Tin1  State 
sent  one  regiment — the  Palmetto — commanded  l>v  (Jen. 
Butler.  The  county  of  Abbeville  sent  one  company, 
commanded  by  J.  Foster  Marshall.  Norrell,  Steve 
Elmore,  Joshur  Turner,  Dr.  Calhoun's  overseer,  and 
others  whose  names  are  forgotten  went  from  here. 
Elmore  and  Turner  were  the  only  ones  that  returned. 
Lieut.  McGowan  brought  back  a real  live  Mexican, 
rigged  up  in  his  native  costume,  which  created  as  big  a 
show  on  our  streets  at  that  time  as  did  the  wild  man  of 
Borneo  later  on.  Greenwood  also  contributed  her  quota 
of  men  to  Gen.  WalkerY  filibustering  expedition  against 
Nicaragua  about  the  year  185(5.  Judge  Mackey  now, 
but  Captain  then  under  Walker,  conceived  an  idea  that, 
as  that  country  was  in  a kind  of  rebellious  state,  that  he 
would  take  over  a ship  load  of  a few  hundred  volunteer 
soldiers  and  one  side  of  the  disaffected  country  would 
Hv  to  his  standard  and  he  would  take  possession  of  the 
country  and  declare  himself  king,  or  president.  Captain 
Mackey  addressed  the  citizens  in  the  old  Chapel,  but 
obtained  only  two  recruits — James  Waddell  and  Dr. 
Limbecker,  deceased,  late  of  Ninety-Six.  The  outcome 
of  the  expedition  was  that  Gen.  Walker  was  captured, 
tried,  condemned  and  shot.  Nearly  all  the  others  escaped. 

Going  back  of  this  period,  I will  state1  that  the  old 
Chapel,  with  its  present  dimensions,  was  erected  prin- 
cipally by  the  citizens  of  Greenwood  village,  it  was 
used  for  pretty  much  all  purposes,  and  in  its  early 
history  was  the  only  place  of  the  kind  where  a public 
meeting  could  be  held.  It  was  here  that  our  school 
examinations  were  held,  which  was  a grand  thing  in 
that  time,  for  the  numbers  attending  and  the  interest 
taken  would  eclipse  the  commencements  of  our  colleges 
in  the  present  day.  The  boarders,  both  male  and  female 
were  many.  Board  was  cheap — $7.00  or  , $8.00  per 
month — and  everything  furnished.  You  could  pay  at 
the  end  of  the  term  or  never,  if  unable.  Our  people 
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were  rieli  and  made  everything  at  home.  Friends,  ac- 
quaintances and  strangers  would  come  and  stay  for 
several  days  and  nothing  was  charged.  Many  families 
would  take  a dozen  or  more  boarders.  It  used  to  take 
two  darkies  to  carry  the  dinner  in  two  large  clothes 
baskets  for  the  boy  boarders  of  Squire  Waller  alone. 
These  facts  are  only  mentioned  to  let  the  present  genera- 
tion see  how  much  tire  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  at 
heart  in  building  up  and  carrying  on  such  a noble  work. 
While  the  village  schools  turned  out  many  good  men, 
we  had  some  pretty  bad  and  mischievous  ones,  but  I 
guess  no  worse  than  some  in  other  places,  for  boys  will 
have  their  fun  ; and  like  a drop  of  ink  put  into  a cup  of 
pure,  sparkling  water,  will  discolor  it ; so  the  influence 
of  one  bad  boy  will  be  felt  by  many. 

The  boys  had  a secret  society  in  the  village  called  the 
Rosecution  society.  The  pub®,  parades  were  al- 
ways on  horseback.  On  the  night  of  these  processions, 
they  would  cany  turpentine  torches,  all  would  be  mask- 
ed, in  different  styles  and  colors  of  dress,  some  using 
possibly  half  a dozen  pillows  to  give  them  an  enormous 
size,  parading. all  over  town  to  the  great  amusement  of 
particularly  negroes  and  children. 

To  be  initiated  into  this  fraternity,  the  applicant  for 
membership,  after  being  bindfolded,  was  made  to  ride 
“a  real  billy  goat.”  Some  one  would  pull  his  tail  to 
make  him  throw  the  rider  off,  but  be  must  hold  on  to 
make  a member  in  good  standing.  This  goat  was  al- 
ways fqrnished  by  my  friend,  Jim  White,  now  Super- 
intendent of  Education.  (Let  me  here  say,  however, 
for  fear  a wrong  impression  might  arise,  that  my  com- 
rade in  school  and  comrade  in  war,  Jim  White,  was  a 
right  good  fellow — above  the  average.) 

Another  important  feature  in  the  initiation  was,  the 
party  was  blindfolded  and  a big  black  negro  in  the  per- 
son of  Watt  Reynolds  was  made  to  stand  quite  near  him, 
and  another  man  Avould  kiss  him  and  jump  back  jerking 
off  the  blindfold  making  it  appear  as  if  the  negro  had 
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done  the  kissing.  Should  the  party  shotsfr  fight,  lie  could 
not  become  a member  of  the  clan. 

On  one  occasion,  some  of  Mr.  Martin  Hackott’s  board- 
ers thought  they  would  have  a chicken  stew.  (Old 
Watt  Reynolds,  always  being  indispensible,  did  the 
cooking  on  these  occasions,  preparing' bread,  etc.)  So, 
on  going  to  the  fowl  house,  one  of  the  boys  went  in 
while  the  others  remained  outside.  As  he  would  hand 
one  out — a fine  rooster — lie  would  say,  ‘‘boys,  this  is 
old  man  Martin,  hold  fast  to  him  handing  out  another, 
“boys, this  is  Miss  Almena,  don’t  let  her  get  away 
and  then  another,  “here  comes  little  Julia,  bless  her 
little  soul,  won’t  she  eat  sweet.”  Old  man  Hackett  was 
behind  the  hen  house  and  heard  all  this  conversation. 
When  he  made  himself  known  they  all  ran  leaving  the 
chickens  with  their  heads  wrong  off,  and  In'  had  them 
for  breakfast  next  morning  appearing  as  unconcerned 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  After  the  blessing,  he 
carved  them  all  up  asking  each  one  which  they  would 
take,  a piece  of  the  old  man,  Almena,  or  sweet  little 
Julia.  Well,  the  boys  had  no  appetite  whatever  then, 
and  made  a hasty  retreat.  Next  time.,  if  they  did  the 
like,  it  was  at  some  one  olse’s  hen  house  and  not  at 
home. 

Some  of  the  boys  were  up  to  all  kinds  of  mischief,  es- 
pecially when  they  had  a Dick  Griffin  or  a devil  Bill 
Power  to  lead  them.  The  latter  had  a cousin  by  the 
same  name,  now  a Methodist  preacher,  who  was  styled 
“gentleman”  or  “good  Bill”  to  distinguish  the  two. 
Stealing  bee-gums,  taking  off  gates,  robbing  chicken 
roosts,  potato  patches,  etc.,  was  quite  a common  pas- 
time. One  fellow  had  a terrible  case  of  chickenpox  or 
poison  oak  on  his  face,  caused  from  depredation  on  a 
neighbor’s  bee-gums.  He  would  probably  have  been 
nearer  correct  had  he  left  off  the  oak  and  pox. 

In  the  yard  of  Dr.  Calhoun  stood  a large  oak  tree,  on 
the  brandies  of  which  roosted  some  fat  chickens.  The 
boys  had  to  climb  the  tree,  coon  it  along  on  its  branches 
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and  reaching  out  at  arms  length  would  stick  a sulphur 
match  to  the  nose  of  the  chicken,  when  it  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Bill  Power  and  Dick  Hill.  Wm. 
Tatum,  nicknamed  Poss,  was  doing  the  cooning. 
Reaching  out  too  far,  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  almost 
into  the  arms  of  Dr,  Calhoun,  who  by  this  time  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  “I've  got  you,”  lie  said.  "No 
you  haven't,”  he  replied,  and  away  they  ran. 

On  another  occasion,  while  they  were  busily  engaged 
in  a hen  house  making  quite  a racket,  a servant  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  fowl  house  with  a torch,  say- 
ing, “Miss  Charlotte  says  don't  catch  the  speckled  hen 
for  she’s  laying,  and  she  wants  her  to  set.’’  Well,  those 
boys’  midnight  supper  was  broken  up,  too. 

This  same  M in.  Tatum  was  the  modern  Jasper  of  the 
late  civil  war.  One  a hero  of  Moultrie,  the  other  a hero 
of  Sumter.  Both  performed  deeds  of  daring  in  these 
two  respective  forts,  both  in  the  defense  of  Charleston, 
our  noble  old  State  and  country,  and  for  separation  and 
independence.  If  my  friend  Capt.  Tatum,  died  a rebel, 
so  did  Sergt.  Jasper. 

At  one  time  when  Sumter  was  most  vigorously  attack- 
ed by  the  ironclad  vessels  of  the  Yankee  navy,  it  was 
defended  by  a regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Ransom 
Calhoun,  afterwards  killed  in  a duel  dy  one  of  the  Rhett’s 
of  Charleston.  ’Twas  then  that  Captain  Tatum  who, 
being  under  arrest  for  imbibing  toe  freely  in  the  one  x, 
was  at  first  not  allowed  to  engage  in  its  defense.  After 
much  pleading  with  bis  superior  officers  he  was  allowed 
to  take  part.  He  rushed  out  upon  the  parapet  wall  just 
after  the  flag  had  been  shot  down  and  picked  it  up  and 
waved  it  above  his  head  in  bitter  defiance  of  the  enemy 
whose  bullets  of  solid  grape  cannister  and  schrapnel 
were  raining  against  the  sides  and  top  walls  of  Sumter 
like  a hail  storm,  where  apparently  no  mortal  man 
could  live.  ’Twas  then  he  gave  up  his  noble  life  in  the 
defense  of  his  country. 

The  boys  along  hi  the  forties  got  up  many  sham  duels. 
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One  of  the  combatants  was  always  into  the  secret.  Dr. 
Kellar,  of  Abbeville,  and  Judge  Bowie  (so  called,  bis 
father  having  that  distinction,)  met  upon  the  field  of 
honor,  Kellar  fell  on  first  fire,  and  Bowie  took  to  his  heels 
and  did  not  stop  until  he  reached  Abbeville  Court  House. 

Prior  to  this,  we  had  a real  meeting  of  combatants  be- 
tween two  brother-in-laws,  Mr.  John  Partlow  and 

Burton.  They  lived  respectively  at  the  Whitlock  and 
the  old  Parks  place.  They  fought  at  Sandbar  Ferry,  a 
noted  duelling  ground,  near  Augusta,  Cfa.  The  weapons 
used  were  large  smooth  bore  rifles,  called  yorgers,  car- 
rying an  ounce  ball  in  weight.  Burton  was  killed  on 
first  fire. 

I will  just  here  give  a little  incident  happening  to 
myself,  the  same  having  made  a deep  impression  upon 
me  in  which  I will  never  forget  and  it  often  recurs  to 
me,  even  now  in  this  late  stage  of  life.  It  should  teach 
a boy  and  fully  impress  upon  him  the  golden  rule — do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you,  and 
never  try  to  take  any  advantage  of  your  fellow  man, 
more  especially  when  you  are  acquainted  with  the  sit- 
uation and  he  is  ignorant  of  the  same,  for  it  might 
surely  revert  back  upon  you  in  double  fold.  About  the 
year  1850.  as  boys  are  invariably  inclined  both  to-  the 
woods  and  water,  hunting,  fishing  and  bathing  all  of 
which  was  with  us  pleasant  past  times,  all  of  our  spare 
time  from  the  school  room  was  engaged  in  these  sports. 
There  being  no  wash  hole  as  we  termed  it,  near  the  vil- 
lage, we  had  to  either  go  to  Reynolds  Mill  Pond,  or  to 
Rocky  Creek,  some  three  miles  off  on  the  old  Plain 
Dealing  Plantation.  One  evening  several  of  us  started 
to  the  creek  fora  swim,  or  rather  two  of  this  number, 
James  W.  Greene  and  myself  to  play  or  splash  in  shal- 
low water  not  above  our  knees,  for  neither  he  or  I could 
swim,  the  rest  could.  Having  been  there  before,  I knew 
the  hole  was  deep, -over  any  of  our  heads,  and  thought 
I would  have  some  fun  in  seeing  my  fellow  school  mate 
Greene,  get  a good  ducking  as  he  was  unacquainted 
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with  the  situation.  Before  reaching  the  creek,  I told 
all  the  boys  except  Jim  Greene,  that  when  we  reached 
the  spot  we  would  make  a wager  who  could  undress  and 
jump  in  first.  While  the  rest  of  us  although  appearing  to 
be  in  a hurry  yet  would  take  time  enough,  so  that  he 
would  be  first,  and  jumping  in  over  his  head  would  get 
a good  ducking.  Jim  was  entirely  too  smart  to  be  en- 
trapped in  any  such  way.  It  being  warm  weather  and 
bare  footed  without  coat,  it  required  but  two  motions 
for  him  to  get  off  his  clothes,  running  both  thumbs 
under  his  suspenders  and  with  a twist  down  come  his 
pants  and  with  another  motion  of  the  hands  over  his 
head  went  his  shirt,  but  he  was  too  sharp  a boy  to  jump 
in  first,  not  knowing  the  depth  of  the  water.  He  and 
1 played  about  where  it  was  shallow,  catching  us  about 
the  knees,  sometimes  risking  it  to  waist  deep,  but  this 
becoming  a little  monotinous,  I went  out  on  the  bank 
and  procured  me  a half  decayed  log  which  was  partly 
hurried  up  in  the  mud.  With  the  log  I thought  1 would 
learn  to  swim  by  getting  on  to  it  and  paddling  with  my 
hands  and  feet.  When  I got  into  the  deep  water  the 
log  slipped  from  under  me  and  down  I went  in  water 
several  feet  over  my  head.  My  brother.  Frank,  Pos 
Tatum  and  Dick  Hill  were  out  on  the  bank,  and  I was 
drowning  before  they  were  aware  of  the  situation.  Per- 
ceiving this,  my  brother  sprang  to  my  rescue  and 
caught  me  by  my  hair  as  1 was  sinking  the  last  time  and 
as  he  said  afterwards,  T threw  my  arms  around  his  neck 
and  would  have  drowned  him  if  Pos  Tatum  had  not 
come  to  his  assistance.  After  getting  me  out,  I was 
laid  out  on  the  hot  sand,  when  a stream  of  water  poured 
from  my  mouth,  I soon  got  over  it,  after  working  with 
me.  After  the  first  strangulation,  1 experienced  no 
bad  feeling  or  pain. 

Some  years  prior  to  this,  a negro  was  burned  at  the 
stake  for  the  usual  crime,  on  the  right  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Cambridge.,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Thar]). 
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It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  firs't  railroad  meet- 
ing north  of  Columbia.  There  was  only  one  road  built 
in  the  state — the  old  South  Carolina — and  really  at  that 
time,  very  few  in  the  South,  or  even  North.  This  road 
was  proposed  to  run  from  Columbia,  on  to  Greenville. 
A direct  line  via  Laurens  would  be  only  110  miles.  To 
diverge  from  a straight  line  at  Newberry,  crossing  and 
taking  in  all  the  swamps  of  Saluda  river  and  other  large 
streams  to  come  by  here,  would  make  the  distance  about 
143  miles — 33  miles  or  moire  farther.  But  it  will  be 
shown  that  through  the  hard  work,  progressive  spirit, 
and  with  brains  and  money  to  back  it  up,  the  road  was 
pulled  this  way,  which  could  not  have  been  accomplish- 
ed had  Laurens  and  other  places  along  its  shorter  route 
used  half  the  means  and  energy  we  did.  Had  our  fathers 
failed,  where  would  Greenwood  have  been  today?  Pos- 
sibly remained  a small  village  instead  of  progressing, 
going  to  decay  as  some  near  towns  without  railroad  fa- 
cilities have  done,  becoming  a fit  habitation  and  a home 
for  the  owls,  night  hawks  and  hob-goblins. 

The  town  of  Laurens,  feeling  so  sure  the  road  would 
run  no  other  way  than  through  her  limits,  was  loath  to 
subscribe  towards  its  production,  although  she  had 
many  men  of  means — the  Irbys,  Watts,  Williamses, 
Flemings  and  others.  At  this  time  Judge  John  Belton 
O’Neall,  who  resided  near  Newberry,  was  president  of 
the  road.  He  was  a great  friend  of  Dr.  E.  14.  Calhoun, 
made  doubly  so  by  both  holding  high  positions  and  be- 
ing co-laborers  in  the  fraternity  called  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, and,  as  I thought  boy  like,  were  a little  cranky  on 
the  subject. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Calhoun  and  others,  seeing  their  opportun- 
ity, quickly  embraced  it  and  invited  O’Neall,  Jake  Reed 
of  Anderson,  Thos.  Perrin  of  Abbeville,  Dr.  Gary,  Gen. 
Hoclges  and  Dr.  Thomas  of  Cokesbury,  Barmores, 
Donalds,  and  many  others  of  means  and  influence  to  a 
big  railroad  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  old  Chapel.  In 
this  meeting  were  also  his  friends,  Johnstone  (after- 
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wards  Chancellor) , of  Newberry  ; Judge  Whitner,  of 
Anderson,  and  B.  F.  Perry,  of  Greenville.  Some  of 
these  were  rising  young  lawyers  and  good  speakers,  and 
already  owned  large  estates.  Great  interest  was  mani- 
fested, everyone  becoming  greatly  enthused  as  the  flow 
of  oratory  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  talented  speakers. 
The  speech  of  Jake  Reed,  a talented  and  rising  young 
lawyer  of  the  Anderson  bar,  captured  the  crowd.  It 
might  be  added  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Perrin  did  not 
enthuse  much,  but  later  on  he  became  president  of  the 
road. 

It  will  be  putting  it  too  strong  to  say  that  everyone  was 
willing  to  lend  a helping  hand  and  spend  and  be  spent  to 
further  this  great  and  laudible  enterprise.  Like  in  all 
other  places  at  meetings  of  this  kind,  we  had  some  moss 
backs  with  no  progressive  spirit,  and  only  the  love  of 
gain  and  the  greater  desire  to  retain.  I have  one  in  my 
mind  now  whom  I heard  remark  even  after  the  road  was 
completed  that  he  did  not  expect  to  use  it,  as  a bridle 
path  was  good  enough  for  him.  Still  he  did  patronize 
it,  and  the  greatest  grumbler  the  road  had.  It  was 
figured  out  very  systematically,  and  mathematically  as 
well,  by  the  opponents  of  the  enterprise  that  the  road 
would  not  pay  running  expenses.  And  strange  to  say 
one  who  afterward  became  its  president  was  among  the 
number.  They  calculated  that  a few  trains  would  take 
all  the  cotton  to  Charleston  and  the  same  returning  would 
bring  what  few  dry  goods  and  groceries  needed.  At  this 
juncture,  and  after  these  few  extinguishing  drops  had 
been  thrown  on  the  fire  of  enthuisasm,  making,  as  they 
did  but  little  impression,  Jake  Reed,  possessing  some  of 
the  finest  oratorical  powers,  arose  and  addressed  the 
house.  His  speech  was  masterly  and  impressive  in  driv- 
ing home  his  points  by  his  impashioned  eloquence  and 
convincing  powers.  One  remark  in  his  speech  I can 
never  forget.  After  detailing  our  past  and  present  slow 
mode  of  locomotion,  when  it  took  the  stage  coach  nearly 
two  days  to  reach  this  point  from  Augusta  ; and  a trip  to 
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Charleston — 278  miles — by  private  conveyance  took 
about  seven  or  more  days,  he  said,  “I  expect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen  of  this  assembly,  to  see  the  day  not 
far  distant  when  the  cock  that  crows  in  the  mountains  for 
early  dawn  will  be  served  for  supper  on  the  sea  coast.  ’ ’ 

It  was  then  and  there  that  the  road  was  made  an  assured 
fact  by  different  ones  agreeing  to  grade  certain  portions  of 
it  and  taking  their  pay  generaly  in  the  stock  of  the  road, 
which  after  it  was  completed,  was  little  better  than  con- 
federate money.  Dr.  Calhoun  and  Logan  took  three 
miles  north  of , and  extending  from  Saluda  river;  Gen. 
Gillam  took  a section  between  this  and  Ninety-Six ; 
Squire  McClellan’s  contrcat  was  central,  about  where  Mr. 
Jas.  Davis’  house  stands,  extending  both  ways,  and  be- 
yond the  present  city  limits,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  McGhee,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sproles. 
The  whole  line  was  taken  up  in  this  way  by  friends  of 
the  enterprise  on  the  promise  of  pay.  The  undertaking 
was  accomplished  in  about  three  years,  the  work  being 
mostly  done  by  their  plantation  hands  and  pushed  only 
after  laying  by  time,  the  gathering  of  the  cotton  and 
corn  crops  being  left  for  the  negro  women  at  home  to 
do.  Building  railroads  was  something  not  very  well 
understood  in  those  days.  The  work  was  mostly  done 
with  a dump  cart  with  the  pick  and  shovel  as  working 
implements. 

The  road  was  surveyed  by  Engineer  Brown  with 
Capt.  Griffin,  Capt.  P.  W.  Goodwin,  Lythco  and  others 
as  assistants,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  forties.  Their 
camp,  while  in  this  neighborhood  was  on  the  hill,  near 
Capt.  Byrd’s  (now  Elmore)  spring,  in  which  camp  Capt. 
Goodwyn  was  stricken  down  with  a protracted  spell  of 
fever.  He  was  taken  by  Dr.  Calhoun  to  his  house  so 
lie  could  be  properly  treated,  where  he  remained  for 
several  weeks.  Sometime  after  recovery  he  married 
Miss  Augusta  Calhoun,  his  first  wife. 

In  1851  the  writer  took  the  train  at  Newberry  for  Co- 
lumbia, which  was  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  road,  in 
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company  with  m3”  old  tutor,  Dr.  Auld,  li is  nephew, 
Donald  Auld  and  Capt.  Goodwyn.  On  the  way  to  New- 
berry Donald  and  I ate  quite  a quantity  of  fox  grapes. 
While  we  were  standing  on  the  track  the  train  came 
rolling  in  from  Columbia  towards  us,  when,  losing  con- 
sciousness, I fell  backward  and  was  caught  in  the  arms 
of  Capt.  Goodwyn.  After  taking  a little  medicine  I 
soon  became  all  right  again.  Some  thought  it  was  fear 
or  excitement  that  ailed  me,  but  it  was  the  effect  of  a 
gorge  of  fox  grapes.  I returned  from  Columbia  after  a 
short  stay  with  an  uncle,  Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  superinten- 
dent for  many  jTears  of  the  Insane  Asylum.  While  there 
I was  presented  with  some  fine  chickens,  imported  from 
Shanghai  and  Cochin,  China.  Being  the  first  ever 
brought  to  this  part  of  the  country,  (save  one  whose 
history  I will  soon  g'iye)  they  attracted  great  crowds  to 
see  them.  They  weighed  respectively,  hens  and  roos- 
ters eight  and  seventeen  pounds. 

A little  prior  to  this,  Dr  Parker  gave  Dr.  Calhoun  a 
setting. of  eggs,  which  sold  readily  at  $5.00  per  dozen. 
He  turned  the  same  oyer  to  Mrs.  J.  R.  Tarrant,  deceas- 
ed, who  had  a speckled  dominecker  hen  wanting  to  set. 
She  was  a sorry  hen,  or  they  sorry  eggs,  for  only  one 
hatched  and  it  was  a rooster,  which  she  was  allowed  to 
keep  for  her  trouble  and  she  named  him  Ephriam.  The 
compliment  was  returned  in  a beautiful  small  symme- 
trical hen  of  my  raising  named  Wickum. 

At  this  time  I had  never  seen  any  corn,  flour  or  bacon 
sold  by  the  merchants.  Everyone  made  plenty  and 
some  to  spare,  except  in  the  dry  }’ear  of  1845,  when  it 
was  wagoned  from  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 
The  cars  had  as  vet  not  reached  this  place.  The  head 
of  the  road  was  Ninety-Six,  where  a car  load  of  corn  was 
received  by  Messrs.  Merriman  & Clinkscales,  merchants 
then  of  this  place.  It’s  as  much  more  common  now  as 
it  was  uncommon  then  to  see  this  condition  of  farming 
interest  in  our  State. 

I will  leave  the  history  of  the  town  up  to  this  date 
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and  2:0  back  a great  many  years,  even  before  the  town 
had.  a beginning,  and  state  a few  facts  which,  while  it 
may  not  be  properly  speaking,  concern  the  town’s  early 
history,  yet  does  their  lineal  descendants  some  of  whom 
are  now  working  for  its  still  greater  progress.  I pro- 
pose to  give  a short  outline  sketch  of  certain  parties 
who  lived  here,  or  near  here  in  the  long  ago. 

Gen.  James  Gillam  resided  at  Cow  Grove,  eight  miles 
below  here,  and  moved  to  this  place  i 11  1850,  having 
purchased  a house  just  completed  by  Dr.  Calhoun, 
known  as  the  Gillam  place.  He  was  a man  of  large 
means  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  His  father  married  a 
Miss  Caldwell,  sister  of  John  C.  Calhoun’s  mother. 
She  was  quite  aged  when  I knew  her  and  had  lost  all  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution  which  was  not  a great  amount. 
He  married  while  poor  and  had  no  house  to  take  his 
wife  to,  but  he  owned  a small  tract  of  land  most  of 
which  was  uncleared.  Shouldering  his  axe  he  went  to 
the  woods  to  cut  logs  to  build  him  a house.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  “devil  tempted  him  while  in  the  wilder- 
ness.” Sitting  down  on  a log  which  he  had  just  cut  off 
for  the  anticipated  cabin,  he  began  to  realize  the  great 
responsibility  he  had  undertaken,  and  to  think  of  the 
hard  work  ahead  of  him,  and  was  debating  in  his  own 
mind  whether  or  not  to  ever  return  to  her  who  had 
plighted  her  faith  and  love,  or  to  seek  relief  by  running 
off.  About  this  time  his  good  wife  appeared — the  debate 
was  over,  the  question  settled  and  he  went  to  work 
harder  than  ever.  Such  is  the  influence  of  a woman. 

Near  Mt.  Carmel,  in  the  fork  of  Little  river  and  Cal- 
houn creek,  is  what  is  known  as  Calhoun  settlement. 
So  near  together  were  the  neighbors  of  this  settlement 
that  seven  families  used  water  from  tin1  same  spring. 
There  were  six  sons  and  one  daughter  of  the  original 
stock  residing  there.  The  daughter  was  captured  and 
scalped  during  a massacre  by  the  Indians,  but  lived 
many  years  thereafter.  She  was  an  aunt  of  Jno.  C. 
Calhoun  and  was  well  known  by  my  parents.  The  dif- 
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ferent  families  of  Calhouns  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  are  descendants  from  one  of  these  six  brothers. 
However,  there  are  many  families  bearing  that  name 
who  are  not  connected  with  those  settling  on  the  Savannah 
side.  They  were  Scotch-Irish,  and  were  first  called 
Calquehoun  and  afterwards  changed  it  to  Calhoun. 

At  the  time  of  the  massacre  before  mentioned,  a sis- 
ter of  Maj.  John  Hodges  of  revolutionary  fame,  was 
captured  by  this  same  band  of  Indians  (the  Cherokees) , 
and  taken  along  with  them  many  miles  beyond  the 
Savannah  river  to  their  hunting  grounds  where  civiliza- 
tion had  not  as  yet  extended.  She  was  made  the  wife 
of  a chief  and  had  one  child  by  him.  She  never  could 
be  weaned  entirely  away  from  her  friends  and  relatives, 
but  having  lived  among  the  Indians  so  long  she  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  tlieirways  and  manners.  The  old 
chief  agreed  to  let  her  visit  her  people  and  friends  if  she 
would  return  to  him,  which  she  promised  to  do.  He 
brought  her  as  far  as  the  west  bank  of  the  Savannah 
river,  which  only  now  separated  her  from  her  people. 
She  would  have  returned  to  her  Indian  husband  accord- 
ing to  promise,  but  her  family  finally  prevailed  upon 
her  to  stay.  These  parties  were  the  progenitors  of  George 
and  Samuel  Hodges. 

The  first  Mrs.  Tarrant  was  a Marion,  and  a lineal 
descendant  of  that  great  cavalry  fighter.  Two  of  her 
sons  were  named  respectively.  Marion  and  Sumpter. 
The  history  of  these  two  noted  warriors  is  too  well 
known  for  me  to  even  attempt  a short  sketch  of  their 
noble  and  heroic  deeds. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  old  Tranquil  church,  where 
now  stands  the  third  edifice  of  its  kind  on  the  same  plat 
of  ground,  is  the  most  ancient  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
While  such  is  possible,  yet  if  it  dates  beyond  the  erec- 
tion of  the  old  Hock  church,  it  will  have  to  go  back  of 
1770 — 131  years  ago.  A log  house  about  20x30,  I sup- 
pose, was  erected  on  a flat  rock  just  in  the  rear  of  the 
present  building.  This  rock  was  on  a sliding  hill  and 
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had  almost  a perfect  Hat  face,  which  was  much  larger 
than  the  space  occupied  by  the  house.  The  rock  was 
much  higher  behind  than  in  the  front,  thus  making  it 
level.  It  was  used  for  the  floor  of  the  house.  It  has 
not  been  so  great  a while  since  this  house  was  tised  for 
school  purposes,  and  for  a session  house.  The  founda- 
tion and  floor  of  this  house  is  now  a part  of  the  pave- 
ment of  one  of  the  streets  of  Chicago. 

I will  now  give  two  instances  happening  not  a great 
distance  from  the  city,  in  the  county  of  Greenwood  in 
which  hoop  skirts  played  an  important  part  and  both 
happening  about  the  same  time.  The  hoops  were  made 
of  a pliable  steel  in  four  bands  encircling  the  person, 
each  one  getting  larger  and  being  held  together  by  strips 
of  cloth,  forming  something  like  a tall  chicken  coop, 
giving  the  wearer  a graceful  and  beautiful  proportions. 
This  fashion  first  originated,  in  the  mind  of  Empress 
Eugenia,  about  the  year  1850.  She  being  a young  wife 
and  of  quite  a modest  nature  at  this  stage  of  her  married 
life,  adopted  this  style  of  dress,  which  was  followed  by 
both  Europe  and  America.  In  the  year  1851,  Col.  Robt. 
Anderson  with  a portion  of  his  family,  set  out  in  their 
carriage,  drawn  by  two  spirited  horses,  with  a colored 
man  as  his  driver.  Approaching  Saluda  River  which 
was  somewhat  at  low  tide,  consequently  its  banks  were 
steep.  This  river  had  to  be  crossed  by  driving  in  upon 
a flat  boat  and  pulled  across  by  the  ferryman.  A rope 
being  stretched  across  from  either  bank  of  the  stream. 
It  was  not  customary  in  crossing  for  parties  to  get  out 
of  the  vehickle  while  crossing.  So  they  remained  itt 
the  carriage.  On  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  the  Flat 
suddenly  striking  the  bank,  causing  a sudden  jar  to  the 
horses  as  to  make  them  fretful  and  almost  unmanage- 
able. While  the  driver  plied  the  lash  to  start  them  out 
and  tip  the  steep  bank,  the  horses  then  becoming  baulk- 
ey,  refused  to  pull,  but  commenced  backing,  when  car- 
riage, horses  and  all  fell  over  into  the  river.  Miss  An- 
derson was  saved  from  a watery  grave  by  her  hoop  skirts 
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spreading  out,  acting  as  a life  preserver,  while  her  head 
and  body  remained  above  water.  She  was  rescued 
while  floating  on  the  water  in  this  condition.  Harper’s 
Magazine,  seeing  an  account  of  it  in  the  Charleston 
papers,  had  the  scene  portrayed  in  the  magazine  from 
one  of  his  special  artists.  In  June  of  1851,  occured  the 
Mulberry  Creek  Church  flood.  Such  a sudden  flow  of 
water  from  the  clouds,  as  for  time  and  quantity,  had 
never  before  or  since,  visited  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  church  was  Baptist  in  denomination,  erected  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  some  little  distance  from  the  creek,  but 
the  whole  plateau  being  level  for  some  distance  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek,  the  same  being  at  this  time  very  low 
as  it  was  a season  of  a great  and  protracted  drouth.  At 
this  church  there  had  been  going  on  for  more  than  a 

week,  a revival  meeting,  conducted  by  the  Rev. ,he 

being  assisted  by  the  Revs.  Jas.  Chiles,  Hill  and  Sum- 
ter Daniel,  of  this  city.  There  was  an  immense  crowd 
present,  parties  going  in  every  kind  of  conveyance,  car- 
riage wagon,  buggy  and  horse  back,  and  taking  their 
dinners,  staying  all  day.  As  was  the  custom  on  such 
occasions,  the  horses  were  unhitched  from  the  vehicles 
and  the  riders  removed  their  saddles  from  those  ridden. 
The  good  old  bretheren  concluded  to  have  a special  sea- 
son for  prayer  to  the  great  giver  of  all  spiritual  and 
earthly  blessings,  to  send  down  upon  the  parched  earth, 
that  long  desired  and  needed  rain,  of  which  our  crops 
were  so  much  in  want.  Sometime  in  the  evening  a 
dark  spot  could  be  seen  on  the  horizon  in  the  west, 
which  after  a little  seemed  to  be  getting  larger  and 
nearer,  being  preceeded  with  thunder  and  vivid  strokes 
of  lightning,  becoming  quite  alarming,  so  much  so  that 
many  of  the  horse  back  riders  rushed  out  to  take  in 
their  saddles  and  put  them  under  the  church.  I should 
have  first  described  the  situation  of  this  church  to  the 
creek.  On  both  sides  of  it  for  some  distance  the  land 
is  very  low  and  flat,  it  being  styled  swamp  or  bottom 
land.  The  church  was  a little  distance  from  the  bed  of 
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the  creek  (which  at  this  time  was  scarce  running  water) 
but  very  little  higher  ground.  Almost  without  much 
warning  the  heavens  seemed  to  open  when  down  came 
the  flood  of  water  a veritable  water  spout,  in  a short 
space  of  time  deluging  the  whole  surrounding  country. 
The  immence  crowd  heretofore  all  of  which  could  not  ob- 
tain seats  in  the  church  now  crowded  in  from  the  elec- 
tric and  watery  elements  without.  Everything  seemed 
alarming  indeed,  as  the  water  was  encrouching  rapidly 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  church,  which  quite  soon 
swept  away  from  under  its  walls  all  the  saddles  placed 
there,  with  wagons,  carriages,  buggies  and  horses  all 
being  swept  down  stream,  many  of  which  never  to  be 
recovered,  while  many  of  the  sterner  sex  felt  helpless 
and  alarmed,  little  else  could  have  been  expected  of  the 
weaker  sex,  as  it  seemed  another  flood  was  being  visited 
upon  the  earth.  In  their  habiliments  of  those  times,  it 
was  the  fashion  then  coming  in  vogue  to  wear  steel  hoop 
skirts  of  huge  dimintions.  It  was  no  time  for  foolish 
modesty,  as  it  was  thought  too  inviting  to  the  great  elec- 
tric display,  apparently  permeating  every  nook  and 
corner,  as  its  flrey  darts  would  play  along  the  walls  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  church.  A general  disrobing  or  cast- 
ing off  of  this  attachment,  which  gave  their  persons  such 
grace  and  beauty.  Therein  the  center  of  the  room,  they 
piled  up  in  one  huge  pile  allot'  the  cast  off  hoops,  at  the 
same  time  standing  in  mortal  fear  that  such  a mass  of 
collective  mettle  would  be  the  means  of  drawing  the 
lightning.  This  state  of  excitement,  late  in  the  evening 
came  to  an  end  when  the  congregated  mass  of  people 
began  to  breathe  a little  more  freely  and  to  look  around 
and  inspect  the  situation  without.  All  the  saddles  had 
been  washed  away  from  under  the  church,  and  most  of 
their  vehicles  gone  down  stream  with  many  horses.  The 
meeting  was  broken  up.  The  church  was  afterwards 
moved  to  higher  ground.  And  this  incident  now  un- 
known to  many  and  almost  forgotten  by  the  older  peo- 
ple, was  for  a longtime  referred  to  as  the  Mulberiy 
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Crock  Church  flood.  In  this  same  year  our  little  village 
ever  alive  to  the  Political  condition  of  the  country,  and 
while  we  felt  that  the  North  were  embracing  every  op- 
portunity to  restrict  the  expansion  of  one  of  our  Institu- 
tions, a feeling-of  resistance  bordering  on  secession  ran 
high  among  our  people. 

Among  the  candidates  there  for  legislative  honors 
then,  were  Edward  Noble,  Armstead  Burt  and  Thomas 
Thompson.  They  were  invited  here  to  address  the 
people  on  the  political  situation,  define  their  positions. 
Ed  Noble  was  a hot  state  right  man  and  a secessionist 
pure  and  simple,  if  needs  be,  if  nothing  better  was  in 
favor  of  seperate  state  action.  Thomas  Thompson  was 
in  favor  of  what  was  termed  co-operation.  That  was, 
South  Carolina  should  not  go  out  alone,  but  await  if 
needs  be,  when  other  states  would,  feeling  as  we  do 
co-operate  together.  Armstead  Burt  was  what  Ave 
termed  a submissionist.  That  Avas,  the  time  had  not 
arrived  for  a dissolution  of  these  states  and  plainly 
speaking  Avas  opposed  to  any  action  looking  to  such  dis- 
olution, although  he  had  married  into  the  family  of  one 
of  the  great  apostles  of  State  Rights,  and  yet  it  seems, 
he  Avas  purely  an  independant  free  thinker,  and  did  not 
imbibe  much  of  that  feeling  so  prevalent  in  the  Calhoun 
family. 

Prior  to  the  railroad  reaching  this  point  in  1852,  Dr. 
Calhoun  and  W.  N.  Blake  bought  all  the  land  then 
oAvned  by  Caleb  Blake,  embracing  the  territory  in  and 
around  the  present  depot  site.  Caleb  Blake  lived  at 
Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  the  Silk’s  place.  The  first  store  house 
built  on  the  square  Avas  erected  by  James  Watson,  Avhere 
Barksdale  store  uoav  stands.  Had  he  lived  it  Avas  his 
intention  to  erect  a large  hotel.  Dr.  Calhoun  had  com- 
menced building  a private  residence  Avhich  is  iioav  Riley’s 
hotel,  the  latter  having  added  thereto.  By  the  death  of 
Watson,  Dr.  Calhoun  Avas  forced,  so  to  speak,  to  open  a 
public  house,  Avhich  he  did  until  the  fall  of  1858,  Avhen 
lie  sold  the  Avhole  property  to  Mr.  Walker,  of  Charles- 
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ton,  for  six  thousand  dollars.  He  afterwards  sold  to  R. 
H.  Mounce,  who  in  turn  sold  to  its  present  owner,  Mr. 
Riley.  The  mercantile  business  was  then  done  in  lower 
Greenwood.  Bailey  & Calhoun,  the  latter  a brother  of 
the  writer,  opened  the  first  store  house  just  finished  by 
James  Watson.  This  house  never  lost  the  name  of 
Bailey  until  the  present  year,  having  retained  the  name, 
Bailey’s  store,  for  47  years.  Then  Merriman  & Clink- 
scales  had  a branch  store  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Duncan  block.  Afterwards  Davis  & Boozer  occupied 
the  same  building.  The  former  was  the  father  of  'our 
esteemed  fellow  citizen,  J.  F.  Davis,  cashier  of  the  City 
Bank.  It  was  about  this  time  when  the  Methodists  of 
Greenwood,  Cokesbury  and  Abbeville  centered  upon  a 
spot,  to  the  left  of  the  road  this  side  of  the  Dead  Fall 
bridge,  for  a union  camp  ground.  Great  preparations 
were  made  beforehand  to  feed  the  multitudes  on  those 
occasions.  These  meetings  would  hold  forth  for  a week 
or  more.  It  was  a great  resort  for  the  candidates,  who 
would  put  in  their  work  in  season  as  well  as  out  of 
season.  Some  amusing  instances  happened.  Mr. 
Samuel  Hodges,  who  was  considered  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  county,  was  out  for  tax  collector  for  probab- 
ly the  second  or  third  time.  No  one  could  defeat  him  ; 
lie  was  liked  by  men,  women  and  babies.  Although  a 
first  class  lectioneerer  and  knew  when,  where  and  how 
to  put  in  bis  work,  yet  he  was  not  immune  in  politics 
but  liable  to  slip  up  by  thought,  word  or  action  as  other 
people.  Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  big  tent  talking  to 
a man  during  preaching  and  no  doubt  having  just  con- 
vinced him  of  his  superiority  over  his  opponent,  he 
asked  what  horrid  ugly  girl  was  that  sitting  in  a certain 
place.  The  mau  said,  “‘that  is  my  sister.”  “Oh!  no, 
I mean  the  one  to  the  left  sitting  by  her.”  “Well, 
that’s  my  sister,  too,”  remarked  his  new  made  friend 
and  supporter.  “Well,  I’ll  be  damned  if  I said  it,”  re- 
marked the  candidate  for  office.  He  had  gotten  into  a 
hole  and  couldn’t  get  out,  so  he  backed  out.  Many 
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amusing  instances  could  be  told  about  his. candidacy: for 
office  but  this  will  suffice. 

Greenwood  had  really  no  prescribed  limits  until  she 
was  incorporated  in  1857.  The  old  chapel  was  made 
the  center  and  one  mile  each  way  was  the  town  limits. 
It  did  not  include  where  now  stands  the  courthouse. 
James  Bailey  was  the  first  intendant,  and  many  amusing 
things  transpired  during  his  early  administration. 

It  might  seem  strange  to  many  that  Greenwood  never 
had  an  organized  church  until  about  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and  although  the  Baptists  and  Presbyterians 
were  numerically  and  financially  stronger  than  the 
Methodists,  yet  it  was  left  for  the  latter  to  organize  and 
dedicate  the  first  house  of  worship.  The  Baptists  wor- 
shipped at  Mt.  Moriah,  the  Presbyterians  at  Rock,  and 
the  Methodists  at  Mt.  Lebanon.  These  several  denom- 
inations were  somewhat  wedded  to  their  old  and  first 
love  and  were  loath  to  move  their  membership  else- 
where. I think  I may  be  asserting  which  is  true  that 
it  was  new  comers  who,  having  no  means  of  getting  out 
there  to  worship,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a 
church.  S.ome  old  residents  never  did  sever  their  con- 
nections with  Lebanon.  The  old  Fuller  institute,  erec- 
ted by  the  Baptists  for  a female  school,  was  bought  and 
the  first  members  of  the  church  were  Mrs.  Annie  Tur- 
pin, Mrs.  Annie  Calhoun,  R.  H.  Mounce  and  wife,  Miss 
Emily  Osborn  and  probably  Air.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Os- 
born. A few  years  later  a great  revival  was  held,  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Manning  Brown  in  which  many  were 
added  not  only  to  that  church  but  to  the  other  denomi- 
nations. which  put  tire  church  upon  a firm  foundation. 
I have  never  seen  the  records  of  the  church  but  feel  that 
I would  be  safe  in  saying  Mrs.  Annie  Calhoun  had  the 
first  baptized  child  in  the  church.  Later  on  the  same  spir- 
it prevailed  with  the  other  churches,  the  Presbyterians 
being  the  last  to.  break  off  from  the  mother  church — the 
Rocks — which  was  not  accomplished  until  after  the  war. 
The  first  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,,  who  re- 
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sided  in  the  village  of  Greenwood,  was  the  Rev.  Cater, 
who  presided  over  that  charge  as  early  as  1838.  He 
first  resided  at  what  was  known  as  the  Riley  place 
where  now  lives  Mr.  Tlios.  Jones,  and  afterwards  lived 
in  the  house  in  rear  of  the  Dr.  Maxwell  place.  The  old 
Rocks  was  the  organized  church,  but  preaching  was 
carried  on  in  the  old  chapel  at  night,  and  each  alternate 
Sunday.  After  him  the  Rev.  Reid  was  pastor  for  a 
time,  when  in  1847,  Rev.  John  McLees  was  called  to  the 
charge,  where  he  remained,  administering  spiritual 
comfort  to  this  people  until  his  death,  in  1882,  being 
its  pastor  for  35  years,  Its,  earliest  elders  of  my  recol- 
lection were,  Joel  Smith,  Dr.  John  Logan,  Dr.  E.  R. 
Calhoun,  Gen.  Jas.  Gillam,  John  McClellan  and  W.  N. 
Blake. 

The  Baptists,  while  not  having  an  organized  church 
in  town  until  after  the  war,  yet  they  often  dispensed 
spiritual  blessings,  first  in  the  Fuller  Institute,  a wooden 
building,  on  the  lot  where  the  brick  one  was  erected,  the 
former  having  been  burnt  down  shortly  after  its  erection, 
after  which,  services  were  frequently  held  principally 
at  night  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Hodges  Institute,  and 
conducted  by  Revs.  Jas.  Chiles  and  Hill.  The  Methodist 
as  before  stated,  being  the  first  to  organize  a church  in 
the  village,  had  for  their  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  Murry, 
who  it  might  be  said,  organized  and  put  the  church  on 
a firm  foundation.  As  before  stated,  Dr.  E.  R.  Cal- 
houn was  for  a number  of  years  the  only  practicing  phy- 
sician in  the  village.  He  first  settled  at  Cambridge, 
where  the  town  being  overstocked  with  the  dispensers 
of  the  nauseating  doses,  and  becoming  very  sickley,  he 
like  many  others,  moved  to  a more  healthy  locality,  and 
first  settled  at  old  New  Market,  then  about  as  large  a 
settlement  as  that  of  Greenwood.  After  remaining  there 
a few  years,  he  moved  to  Greenwood  in  the  year  1837, 
residing  here  until  his  death.  He  was  ever  foremost  in 
the  progress  and  upbuilding  of  the  town,  both  religiously, 
intellectually  and  commercially  and  even  while  having 
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a very  small  family,  yet  was  a very  liberal  supporter  to 
both  church  and  schools.  The  village  later  on,  was 
blessed  with  a number  of  the  medical  fraternity,  at 
different  times.  Among  this  number  were,  Dr’s.  C.  R. 
Mosely,  Templeton,  Pelot,  Skillern  and  F.  R.  Calhoun 
and  after  the  war,  Dr.  Millwee,  also  Dr.  J.  C.  Maxwell 
moved  to  the  town,  having  purchased  the  former  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Allen  Vance.  He  was  a man  of  great  pop- 
ularity with  the  people,  and  twice  represented  his  county 
Abbeville,  in  the  State  Senate.  A man  of  broad  and 
unselfish  views,  one  in  which  no  man  however  poor,  but 
that  could  approach  and  find  in  him  a friend  in  deed, 
especially  when  in  need.  Dr.  Maxwell  was  the  father 
of  several  children,  but  none  survived  him  and  his  good 
wife  after  death,  all  having  died  quite  young,  which  no 
doubt  was  a great  grief  as  wel  l as  disappointment  to  the 
kind  hearted  and  loving  parents.  They  both  feeling  the 
uncertainty  of  a long  life  in  this  world,  and  desired  that 
their  means  should  after  their  death  still  be  a helper  to 
the  poor  and  at  the  same  time  perpetuate  the  never 
dying  memory  of  their  little  Connie,  who  died  quite 
young. 

Several  years  before  their  death,  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation of  the  State  was  desirous  of  establishing  an  or- 
phanage for  the  unfortunate  poor,  who  were  destitute, 
both  of  the  means  of  self  support  and  of  parental  care, 
so  necessary  for  the  proper  training  of  and  making  good 
men  and  women.  A committee  visited  this  city  where 
they  found  much  encouragement  of  a substantial  nature 
from  many  of  our  citizens  without  regard  to  denomina- 
tional proclivities.  ’Twas  then  Dr.  J.  C.  Maxwell  and 
wife,  laid  the  foundation  and  built  a monument  of  stone 
and  brick  to  their  memory,  not  one  that  the  wayfarer 
might  gaze  upon  with  idle  curiosity,  but  one  pointing  to 
something  higher,  bestowing  everlasting  benefits  to  the 
poor  of  the  land.  ’Twas  then  they  made  a liberal  con- 
tribution while  living,  but  the  most  munificent  gift 
should  be  inherited  after  their  death,  which  included 
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nearly  all  of  their  property,  which  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  some  twenty-live  thousand  dollars,  with  hut 
one  requirement,  and  that  was,  that  the  orphanage 
should  bear  the  name  of  their  darling  little  departed 
daughter,  Connie.  What  a great- and  good  work  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  noble  and  generous  gift  of  these 
kind  hearted  people.  And  many  will  each  year  while 
time  lasts,  go  out  from  its  walls,  blessing  these1  noble 
benefactors,  for  what  they  had  done  for  suffering  human- 
ity. In  like  manner,  several  years  later,  Mr.  William 
Durst,  (haviag  laid  to  rest  the  loving  and  affectionate 
partner,  and  gentle  companion  of  his  life,  who  had  stood 
by  him  in  health  and  sickness  prosperity  and  adversity,) 
erected  on  the  orphanage  grounds  a building  costing 
several  thousand  dollars,  dedicated  to  his  wife  and  called 
the  Louiza  Durst  Home  for  the  infant  class  of  orphans. 
What  nobility  of  purpose,  what  a lasting  and  sublime  ob- 
ject lesson  for  others  not  blessed  with  children,  as  they, 
to  do  likewise,  emulating  their  example,  that  forever 
and  through  the  eternal  ages  of  time,  so  much  good  will 
be  accomplished  and  many  entering  and  going  out  from 
these  walls,  will  rejoice  and  sing  in  no  small  measure, 
many  praises  to  their  memory.  This  orphanage,  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  city,  is  a - Glod-send  to  hundreds  of 
poor  children,  who  would  suffer  both  bodily  and  spirit- 
uality if  it  were  not  for  this  great  institution,  who  has 
generally  within  its  walls  some  150  children  of  all  ages. 
They  are  taught  both  mental,  religious  and  physical 
culture,  to  make  good  men  and  women. 

Greenwood  was  from  my  earliest  recollection  a hot 
State  Eights  town.  It  was  where  secession  was  born. 
I know  nothing  of  the  times  of  nullification  in  1832, 
but  guess  our  little  town  then  in  her  swaddling  clothes 
took  an  active  part.  I know  in  1840,  I was  quite  small 
but  remember  an  exciting  meeting  held  at  the  Byrd 
spring  when  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  made  things 
lively.  ; 

A great  gathering  were  there  for  many  miles  around. 
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where  a Political  discussion  would  take  place  in  reference 
to  the  State  of  the  country.  Nullification  of  certain  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  our  rights  in  the  premises  and  so 
on,  were  the  topics  discussed.  The  times  even  then 
seemed  red  hot  somewhat  on  the  style  of  I860,  twenty 
years  later.  Our  people  in  that  day  were  not  as  near  a 
unit  in  sentiment  as  they  were  later  on,  when  the  negro 
question  was  brought  more  prominently  to  the  front. 
Those  who  opposed  these  State  Rights  Views  were  call- 
ed submissionists  and  they'  were  found  principally  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Whigs.  On  this  occasion  we  had  two 
representatives  of  each  faction,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
their  fame  Wacldy  Thompson,  of  Greenville  and  George 
McDuffee,  of  Abbeville  county,  each  had  his  friends. 
McDuffee  stayed  while  herewith  Col.  Dick  Griffin  while 
Waddy  Thompson  was  invited  to  the  hospitable  care  of 
his  brother,  Larkin  Griffin.  Two  powerful  and  gifted 
debaters  had  met  on  the  stump  to  instruct  and  define 
the  best  course  for  the  people  to  pursue.  For  amuse- 
ment I will  relate  a little  circumstance,  happening  at 
the  house  of  Col.  Dick  Griffin,  in  which  his  honored 
guest  played  a part : It’s  well  known  b}T  the  old 
inhabitants,  that  McDuffee  was  somewhat  homely  in 
his  appearance,  at  least  one  of  his  seven  senses,  (his 
nose)  was  unusually  long  and  if  not  well  guarded  might 
sometimes  cause  him  some  inconvenience,  if  not  pain. 
On  this  occasion  at  tea  time,  it  seems  the  coffee  being 
very  hot  he  poured  it  out  into  his  saucer  and  on  raising 
it  to  his  mouth,  the  end  of  his  nose  was  the  first  to 
touch  the  scalding  liquid  giving  him  such  pain,  he  could 
not  restrain  himself  from  making  it  known.  Some  of 
the  servants  laughed  out  and  thereby  , caught  a whip- 
ping for  such  behavior.  Prior  to  this  Col.  Griffin  and 
Capt.  Thomas  Byrcl,  had  a fight  at  old  New  Market  on 
this  same  question  of  State  Rights.  The  Col. 
had  never  before  up  to  this  time,  met  his  superior  in 
an  old  time  fist  fight,  but  in  Capt.  Byrd  he  did,  and 
was  terribly  used  up,  so  much  so  it  was  several  days  be- 
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fore  he  returned  home,  but  staid  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Calhoun,  who  attended  him.  He  never  made  friends 
with  Capt.  Byrd.  The  Col.  was  a great  man  for  fine 
horses,  and  kept  many  fine  racers  on  his  place.  When 
he  resided  at  what  is  now  known  as  the  Frank  Arnold 
place.  He  had  a fine  racetrack  laid  off  where  the  lovers 
of  this  sport  would  resort,  for  expected  profit,  and 
pleasure,  among  them  were  Slick  Smith,  of  Laurens, 
Capt  Byrd,  John  D.  Williams,  of  Laurens,  Jas.  Cres- 
well,  Maj.  Bill  Edings,  the  Raven  els  of  Charleston  and 
many  others,  from  far  and  near.  There  was  also  a race 
course  on  what  is  known  as  Bell  place,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  John  Partlow.  During  m}~  younger  days, 
many  races  were  run  on  this  track.  Later  on  as  late  as 
1855  a course  was  laid  off  and  operated  on  the  West 
side  of  the  Thos.  Weir  place.  This  track  was  mostly 
used  for  the  scrubs  or  unblooded  horses.  The  Ellis’, 
Paces,  Boozers  and  Fed  Logan  and  others  oftentimes 
would  meet  there  and  try  the  speed  of  their  home  raised 
and  plow  horses.  Small  stakes  would  be  put  up,  much 
whiskey  drank  and  fist  fights  innumerable.  This  place 
was  then  owned  by  Robert  Leavel,  afterwards  moved 
west. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Greenwood,  during  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  did  a wholesale  business  in  dry 
goods,  selling  and  shipping  them  to  Charleston  mer- 
chants, but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  The  stocks  of  goods 
of  what  merchants  we  had  here  then  had  been  reduced 
down  to  remnants  and  there  had  not  been  means  of  re- 
plenishing their  stocks.  Just  about  this  time  some 
Charleston  merchants  appeared  in  town  and  bought  out 
everything  in  the  stores,  paying,  as  our  merchants 
thought  at  the  time  good  prices.  We  all  little  dreamed 
then  that  not  many  months  hence,  10  yards  of  calico 
would  bring  $500,  but  such  was  the  case  to  my  own 
knowledge.  While  all  other  towns  were  apparently  at 
a standstill  during  the  waif,  Greenwood,  even  after  all 
her  male  population  had  gone  to  the  front,  except  the 
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old  men,  women  and  children,  be  it  said  to  her  progres- 
sive spirit,  emenating  from  the  brain  of  her  tender  sex, 
who  saw  the  need  of  and  did  carry  to  execution  the  only 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  A stock  company  was 
formed  and  machinery  purchased  in  England,  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cards  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Dr.  Boozer.  People  would  come  for  miles  to  get  a 
pair  of  cards.  What  would  our  young  ladies  now  think 
of  going  to  church  in  a homespun  dress  dyed  with  poke- 
berry  juice?  Aside  from  the  building  of  the  card  factory 
there  was  little  or  no  improvements  going  on,  and  the 
little  quiet  village  assumed  a rather  graveyard  appear- 
ance for  four  long  years — at  least  it  certainly  appeared 
so  to  me  on  my  return  from  the  surrender.  From  the 
time  I struck  the  village  at  C’apt.  Tarrant’s  I did  not  see 
a man  until  I reached  the  public  square.  There 
stood  W.  N.  Blake,  Gen.  Gillam,  James  Bailey  and  Dr. 
E.  It.  Calhoun,  in  somewhat  of  a state  of  excitement, 
as  it  was  rumored  that  the  yankees  were  coming.  The 
ladies  had  thrown  their  silver  in  their  wells,  barred 
their  doors  and  windows  and  stood  trembling.  I speak 
for  my  own  family  and  judge  others  did  the  same. 
Wil  son's  raiders  had  burned  a train,  as  we  heard,  above 
here  some  twenty-five  miles,  which  caused  the  excite- 
ment. 

After  the  four  years  of  blood}'  war  it  was  not  intended 
that  we  should  live  in  peace,  but  had  to  endure  a long 
eight  years  of  Re-construction,  extending  from  1868  to 
1876.  Although  in  that  period  it  was  enough  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  out  of  everyone,  yet  our  town 
gradually  grew,  somewhat  slowly  it  is  true,  but  she 
was  not  crushed  to  earth  to  rise  no  more,  but  always 
looked  forward  with  the  full  anticipation  of  a better  clay. 

I hope  I will  not  be  accused  of  egotism.  Those  who 
know  me  can  testify  that  such  is  foreign  to  my  nature. 
I set  out  to  write  facts  and  facts  I expect  to  adhere  to. 
Some  of  the  most  useful  inventions  have  sprung  from 
the  hands  of  very  illiterate  men.  Many  great  enterprises 
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have  been  accomplished  when  the  beginning  of  such 
was  made  sport  of.  As  a case  in  view  I will  state  how 
the  Charleston  and  Western  Carolina  Railway  was  first 
conceived  and  finally  completed.  In  1868,  I)r.  Calhoun, 
who,  like  hundreds  of  others  in  this  surrounding  section, 
having  still  a desire  to  trade  with  Augusta,  as,  it  is 
known,  years  ago  it  was  the  market  of  the  up  country, 
wrote  a letter  to  a drug  house  in  that  city  ordering  a 
bill  of  drugs.  By  rail  to  this  place  around  by  Branch- 
ville  is  225  miles,  when  through  the  country  it  was  only 
58  miles.  Well,  after  making  out  his  bill,  he  branched 
off  iii  his  letter  telling  his  merchant  of  the  good  old 
times  of  the  past  when  the  whole  of  upper  Carolina 
traded  with  Augusta  and  still  had  a kindly  feeling  for 
her  and  a desire  to  do  so  again  ; but,  alas  ! it  was  so  near 
and  yet  so  far.  The  Greenville  and  Columbia  railroad 
was  then  giving  the  people  fits  in  freight  rates,  hardly 
appreciating  that  the  war  was  over  and  they  were  no 
longer  being  paid  in  Confederate  money.  Dr.  Calhoun 
told  his  merchant  that  Augusta  would  again  regain  the 
trade  of  the  up  country  had  they  nearer  communication 
by  rail . The  merchant  wrote  back  asking  permission 
to  have  the  letter  published,  which  was  given  and  the 
same  appeared  in  the  Chronicle.  This  seemed  to  awaken 
the  people  on  the  proposed  line  to  talk  and  write  about 
it.  Just  about  this  time,  S.  P.  Boozer  and  Jimmie 
Silks  were  in  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  Calhoun,  when  the 
subject  of  the  road  was  discussed.  Dr.  Calhoun  proposed 
to  Boozer  to  write  down  while  he  dictated  a piece  for 
the  papers  of  a great  gathering  of  the  citizens  of  Green- 
wood in  the  interest  of  the  road,  which  Boozer  did  ef- 
fectually, capped  with  big  attractive  head  lines  : “Great 
Mass  Meeeting  in  Greenwood  in  the  Interest  of  a Rail- 
road from  There  to  Augusta.”  On  motion  of  J as.  Silks, 
Dr.  E.  R.  Calhoun  was  called  to  the  chair  and  S.  P. 
Boozer  requested  to  act  as  secretary.  Certain  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  passed,  amidst  great  enthus- 
iasm. Jimmie  Silks,  an  Irish  tailor  in  town,  saw  the 
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piece,  liis  Irish  curiosity  was  aroused  at  seeing  his  name 
in  print,  hunting  up  Boozer,  he  said:  “Oh!  Simon, 
when  did  that  meeting  take  place?”  Simon  told  him 
it  certainly  did  take  place,  if  not  in  reality,  it  occurred 
in  the  minds  of  himself  and  Dr.  Calhoun  and  “dont  ask 
any  more  questions.  ” Well,  of  course  this  was  pub- 
lished and  had  a tendency  to  still  keep  up  an  interest  in 
the  proposed  new  road.  About  the  year  1870,  Green- 
wood gave  a barbecue  and  picnic  in  the  grove  where 
now  stands  Mr.  Strawhorn’s  house,  in  the  interest  of 
the  proposed  road,  inviting  speakers  and  other  influen- 
tial men  interested.  The  outcome  was  other  meetings 
along  the  line.  This  was  in  the  midst  of  reconstruction 
times.  We  had  all  lost  our  property  and  very  near 
everything  else  but  our  manhood,  and,  although  those 
that  were  our  former  slaves,  backed  bv  an  unrelentless 
foe,  the  republican  party,  were  trying  to  crush  us  into 
the  very  dust,  we  retained  still  some  of  our  former  spirit 
of  progressiveness.  In  the  meantime  a charter  had 
been  obtained  for  a road  from  this  place  to  Augusta, 
Ga.,  by  Fury’s  Ferry  on  the  Savannah  river.  Owing 
to  the  times  nothing  was  done  during  the  interval  be- 
between  1868,  and  1876,  except  to  keep  up  an  interest 
among  our  people  in  the  enterprise.  Many  times  the 
little  spark  seemed  to  almost  die  out,  when  it  would  be 
blown  again  into  a flickering  flame  by  such  men  as 
Boozer,  Waller,  Aiken,  Riley,  Blake  and  few  others. 
At  the  close  of  our  democratic  meetings  a call  would  be 
announced  that  we  would  now  have  a railroad  meeting 
and  possibly  a dozen  would  remain — just  enough  to  give 
it  a spark  of  life.  In  1876,  South  Carolina  threw  off 
the  invader’s  yoke,  when  right  and  justice  reigned 
again  supreme.  The  penitentiary  had  not  been  a pay- 
ing institution  and  was  overflowing  with  convicts,  a 
burden  on  the  people.  It  was  then  we  saw  our  oppor- 
tunity and  quickly  embraced  it.  The  State  gave  us  100 
able-bodied  convicts  for  their  board,  clothes  and  three 
dollars  per  month.  This  virtually  insured  the  grading 
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of  the  road,  provided  they  could  be  fed,  clothed  and 
other  expenses  met,  such  as  guard  hire,  etc.  The  road 
was  commenced,  as  some  termed  it,  on  a bushel  of  meal 
and  a side  of  bacon.  It  was  almost  as  bad,  for  there 
was  only  fifteen  hundred  dollars  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer,  who  was  W.  H.  Bailey,  with  Gen.  Bradley 
as  president.  They  worked  for  nothing  and  boarded 
themselves.  It  was  a long  time  before  Augusta  would 
make  any  move  towaMls  giving  any  aid,  for  she  had  no 
confidence  in  the  undertaking.  Finally  she  agreed  to 
meet  us  on  this  side  of  the  river,  building  twelve  miles 
of  roadbed  and  spanning  the  river  with  an  iron  bridge. 
Dr.  Calhoun  was  given  the  honor  of  throwing  the  first 
dirt  at  the  first  stockade,  three  miles  from  town,  at 
Salak.  He  was  also  allowed  to  drive  the  last  spike  near 
the  tank,  but  would  not  walk  down  there  to  do  so  ; Gen. 
Bradley  drove  the  last  spike.  Just  then  the  train  in 
waiting  ran  through  the  arch  of  flowers  the  ladies  had 
prepared  amidst  shouts  of  the  people  and  blowing  of  the 
brass  horns  and  beating  of  drums.  Greenwood  had 
taken  upon  herself  a gigantic  scheme,  yet  without 
flinching  she,  through  much  trouble  to  encounter  from 
the  great  opposition  from  Abbeville  principally,  carried 
the  enterprise  to  a successful  termination.  The  out- 
come of  Greenwood’s  pluck  in  conceiving  and  pushing 
to  a successful  termination  this  road,  can  be  seen  in  the 
building  of  the  Savannah  Valley,  an  extension  of  the 
line  from  this  place  to  Spartanburg,  also  from  Laurens 
to  Greenville.  What  a big  fire  a little  match  can  be  the 
means  of  producing.  Some  of  the  greatest  enterprises 
had  but  an  insignificant  beginning.  It  shows  that 
plenty  of  gas  is  necessary  as  well  as  money,  and  where 
the  money  part  is  limited  pile  on  more  gas.  We  should 
not  always  discard  little  things,  as  big  things  are  made 
up  of  little  things.  A valuable  lesson  is  taught  us  in 
the  following  couplet : 

“Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow. 

Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow.” 
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On  the  completion  of  the  Augusta  & Knoxville  rail- 
road to  this  place  where  this  point  remained  as  one  of 
its  terminals  for  about  two  or  more  years,  our  little  town 
did  not  seem  to  take  on  anything  like  a boom  as  had 
been  anticipated,  while  it  did  put  on  a little  more  growth 
than  formerly,  yet  it  was  nothing  like  what  we  had  an- 
ticipated. Various  reasons  might  be  given.  I don’t 
pretend  to  say  Greenwood’s  greatest  ambition  was  to  get 
railroad  connection  with  Augusta.  While  Ninety-Six 
desired  a courthouse,  by  cutting  off  a slice  of  Abbeville, 
Laurens  and  Edgefield,  and  it  was  an  open  secret  that 
a promise  had  been  made  by  some  of  our  leading  men  to 
Ninety-Six.  You  help  us  in  getting  the  road  and  we 
will  help  you  in  your  undertaking.  At  one  time  their 
efforts  had  almost  succeeded  for  it  was  quite  an  easy 
matter  in  those  reconstruction  or  destruction  days  as 
some  called  it,  to  pass  any  bill  desired  if  the  proper 
means  were  exercised.  It  was  whispered  that  by  some 
means  that  was  dark  by  a little  slight  of  hand,  or  leger- 
demain being  used,  their  bill  fell  through  never  to  be 
resurrected  again.  The  finale  was,  Ninety-Six  got  no 
courthouse,  but  our  town  eventually  got  both,  but  after 
a terrible  struggle  against  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil.  About  1882  Laurens  and  Spartanburg  desired 
another  outlet  and  nearer  communication  with  Augusta, 
its  former  trading  point  also.  They  obtained  a charter, 
styling  it  the  Greenwood  and  Spartanburg  railroad. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  Greenwood’s  history,  that  she 
displayed  anything  like  a spirit  of  nonprogressiveness 
in  refusing  to  extend  any  aid  for  this  extension.  Spar- 
tanburg and  Laurens  had  issued  bonds  sufficient  to  grade 
the  road  to  the  Saluda  river  and  wished  Greenwood  to 
meet  them  there  with  a graded  road  bed,  but  we  felt 
that  not  calling  upon  anyone  to  assist  us  in  our  great 
undertaking,  but  receiving  much  volunteer  contributions 
in  the  way  of  slander  and  abuse,  others  should  do  the 
same.  We  had  fought  the  fight,  won  the  battle  and 
now  felt  like  taking  a little  breathing  spell,  and  we 
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knew  too,  a road  to  the  river  could  not  possibly  remain 
there  long.  Fortunately  for  them,  however,  after  grad- 
ing to  the  river,  thev  had  ten  thousond  dollars  left  over 
which  was  used  on  the  grading  from  there1  to  this  point. 
It  was  not  long  until  the  whole  line1  was  consolidated 
into  one  and  called  Knoxville  & Port  Royal,  having 
been  taken  in  charge  by  the  Georgia  Central  who  equip- 
ped the  same.  Afterwards  it  together  with  all  of  its 
branches'  were  sold  at  auction  and  bought  by  one  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  a banker,  and  now  goes  by  tin1  name  of 
C.  & W.  C.  R.  R.  The  mercantile  business  of  the  town 
having  long  since  centered  at  the  depot,  was  now  con- 
ducted by  J.  A.  & W.  II.  Bailey  afterwards  Bailey, 
Hodges  & Co.j  Waller  & Bro.,  Merriman  & Oldham,  as 
general  merchandise,  with  Dr’s.  Calhoun,  Reynolds  and 
Dr.  Parks  druggist.  Probably  the  first  break  in  build- 
ing was  made,  when  a syndicate  was  formed  by  Dr. 
Maxwell,  Waller,  Taggart  and  Reynolds  who  had  erected 
the  store  building  fronting  railroad,  now  the  property 
of  C.  A.  C.  Waller  and  Stephen  Elmore,  and  then  when 
completed  were  occupied  by  McNeill  & Elmore  in  one 
and  Maxwell,  Taggart  & Co.,  the  others,  and  at  one 
time  in  the  former,  the  firm  of  McNeill,  Reynolds  & Co., 
about  this  time  Anderson  & Boozer  and  prior  to  then 
Riley  & Bites  occupied  a wooden  store  where  Lee  & 
Hodges  now  is.  This  store  still  stands  in  their  rear. 
These  firms  were  of  short  duration,  as  most  of  them  had 
but  little  experience  in  the  mercantile  business.  Mr. 
Anderson  moved  to  the  upper  part  of  the  State.  Messrs 
Boozer  & Bites  to  their  planting  interests,  while  Mr. 
Riley  having  married  the  widow  of  Lieut.  Cobb,  thought 
no  doubt  he  was  best  calculated  to  run  a hotel,  which 
with  such  a business  wife  was  no  doubt  a wise  conclu- 
sion. He  first  purchased  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Calhoun  the  Cad 
Waller  lot,  afterwards  sold  the  same  and  purchased  the 
hotel  property  with  all  the  land  attached  from  R.  Id. 
Mounce,  for  I am  told,  less  than  five  thousand  dollars. 
Having  occupied  it  ever  since  in  that  capacity.  I ex- 
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pect  lie  is  one  of  the  oldest  men  at  the  business  in  the 
State.  He  is  a man  of  broad  views,  big  heart,  always 
looking  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  town,  and  lias  done 
much  on  that  line.  When  our  new  county  was  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fight,  the  missiles  of  vituperation  and 
slander.  Thousands  of  ill-fated  ones  flying  in  the  air 
almost  engulfing  us.  An  Abbeville  man  remarked  in 
Columbia,  “You  watch  Tom  Riley.  He’s  the  bell 
wether  of  the  whole  concern.”  It  was  about  the  year 
1873  when  a terrible  catastrophy  happened  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bailey  ginnery,  located  on  the  vacant 
lot  between  Dr.  Millwee’s  residence  and  the  marble 
yard.  It  was  during  quite  a time  of  drouth,  water  be- 
ing scarce.  They  were  forced  to  have  most  of  it  hauled 
for  their  engines.  Boh  Simms,  colored,  was  the  engi- 
neer. The  2 story  building  had  many  bales  of  seed 
cotton,  while  in  the  adjacent  rooms  and  lying  around 
were  many  bales  packed  for  market.  Standing  as  I 
was,  at  the  time,  in  the  side  door  of  Bailey’s  store,  now 
Barksdale’s  building,  looking  down  in  that  direction, 
when  all  of  a sudden  there  was  a terrific  explosion  at 
the  ginnery  with  debris  of  all  kinds  flying  in  the  air. 
Instantly  all  business  was  suspended. and  people  one  and 
all  rushed  to  the  place.  All  seemed  to  be  accounted  for 
except  the  engineer  and  Mr.  Bailey  who  was  known  to 
be  above  where  the  gins  and  seed  cotton  was.  After 
scratching  among  the  cotton  which  was  piled  up  over 
him  he  was  found.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  pull 
him  out,  it  was  found  one  of  his  legs  was  fastened  be- 
tween two  large  timbers,  and  with  the  strength  of  as 
many  men  as  could  get  around  him  we  tried  to  get  him 
out  and  he  crying  from  the  great  pain  of  being  pulled 
in  twain.  The  fire  by  this  time  having  gained  great 
headway.  Even  among  the  cotton  around  him ‘buckets 
of  water  were  being  thrown  on  continuously  to  keep  him 
from  being  roasted  alive.  At  this  stage  when  it 
seemed  impossible  to  save  him,  on  account  of  the  fire, 
Dr.  Taggart  called  loudly  for  an  axe  to  sever  his  leg 
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from  his  bod}",  which  would  soon  be  used,  but  a piece  of 
timber  having  been  procured  and  one  end  inserted  be- 
tween the  unseen  timbers,  when  by  one  herculean  effort, 
he  was  pulled,  loose  while  others  were  pulling  at  his 
arms.  He  was  most  miraculously  rescued,  when  im- 
mediately the  flames  enshrouded  the  whole  surface. 
The  engineer  was  killed  instantly.  Mr.  Bailey  although 
having  sustained  much  pecuniary  losses  yet  he  reim- 
bursed those  for  their  losses,  who  had  cotton  at  his  gin- 
nery. 

The  next  mercantile  houses  erected  were  by  Dr.  A. 
P.  Boozer  and  a Mr.  Cline,  of  Newberry,  now  and  re- 
cently occupied  by  Lee  & Hodges,  Bell.  & Logan  and  J. 
C.  Nickles,  the  latter  occupying  that  stand  for  15  years, 
next  in  order  came  the  granite  front  building  of  Walter 
Bailey.  The  Duncan  building  occupied  by  .Jervy  &Co., 
and  D.  C.  DuPre,  druggist.  The  town  about  this  period 
of  its  existance  was  beginning  to  put  on  more  growth 
every  way.  New  parties  seeing  good  investments  of 
their  means  in  Greenwood  real  estate,  came  in,  purchas- 
ing lots  for  private  building  purposes  as  well  as  entering 
into  different  avocations  of  business.  Among  these 
were  the  Durst  Bros.,  Joe  Simmons,  and  Earle,  of  Green- 
ville, who  bought  out  the  resident  lot  of  Prof.  S.  P. 
Boozer,  erecting  thereon,  five  large  stores,  something 
superior  to  anything  we  had  up  to  this  time.  These 
men  not  only  brought  money  and  enterprise  with  them, 
but  an  extensive  trade  likewise,  a trade  that  had  hereto- 
fore sought  other  places,  and  it  can  be  said  without  con- 
tradiction, that  at  this  time  the  present  and  future  pros- 
pects of  our  town  was  brighter  commercially  and  other- 
wise than  it  had  been  at  any  stage  of  its  existance.  The 
town  needed  strangers,  she  needed  new  men  of  broad 
views,  who  had  not  from  infancy  and  now  in  manhood 
been  jogging  along  in  the  same  old  ruts  of  their  father’s. 
While  the  past  and  present  old  citizens  had  done  much 
to  the  interest  and  upbuilding  of  the  town,  yet  it  is 
human  nature  not  to  be  always  working,  and  a too  long 
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a rest  might  sometimes  take  possession  of  us  when  new 
recruits,  new  reinforcements  will  infuse  new  life  in  car- 
rying on  the  work  to  even  greater  achievements. 

The  old  town  or  village  with  not  two  dozen  residenc- 
es, as  early  as  1848,  made  an  effort  to  get  up  a paper  to 
be  published  here,  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Logan, 
possibly  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  as  well  as  to  have 
a home  medium  in  which  he  could  give  full  vent  to  some 
of  his  pent  up  feelings  as  to  the  state  of  the  country’s 
politics  then  existing.  The  enterprise  fell  through  al- 
most still  born.  The  county  then  had  two  papers,  the 
Abbeville  Banner  and  Due  West  Telescope,  published  at 
Due  West  and  Abbeville  C.  H.  There  was  not  another 
effort  made  until  many  years  after,  even  after  the  war. 
When  W.  K.  Blake  started  the  New  Era,  which  was  a 
spicey  little  paper  during  its  publication,  but  like  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  for  the  want  of  adver- 
tising matter  was  of  short  lived.  The  town  could  not 
support  it  alone,  with  no  public  printing. 

In  1888  the  Greenwood  Bank  was  formed  with  J.  K. 
Durst  as  president  and  James  W.  Greene  as  cashier. 
It  might  be  said  we  were  now  beginning  to  put  on  a 
city  fled  air.  The  next  year  a factory  which  had  been 
talked  of  but  had  not  shown  signs  of  development  ap- 
peared with  Wm.  Durst  as  its  president.  It  was  first 
ten  thousand,  afterwards  increased  to  a twenty  thous- 
and spindle  mill  and  800  looms. 

I don’t  propose  to  write  the  future  history  of  the  town 
as  it  would  take  a wise  prophet  to  do  that,  but  will  only 
say  bricks  are  now  on  the  ground  to  duplicate  this  mill 
in  the  early  spring. 

Another  one  of  Greenwood’s  enterprises  about  this 
time  was  her  oil  mill  and  ginnery,  No.  1.  Its  president 
being  Dr.  Millwee.  At  one  time  this  mill  paid  an  almost 
unprecedented  dividend  of  85  per  cent,  and  45  at  another. 
It  is  equipped  with  the  most  improved  Munger  gins  and 
machinery, well  managed  and  a fine  investment. 

It  was  about  1890,  when  the  reform  movement  headed 
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by  Senator  B.  By  Tillman,  was  inaugurated.  The  farm- 
ers principally  were  getting  in  somewhat  of  a state  of 
unrest,  by  short  crops,  spending  money  before  it  was 
made,  thereby  placing  themselves  under  the  mercy  of 
the  capitalist  . Of  course  all  of  our  ills  and  short  com- 
ings must  be  due  to  some  other  power  than  our  own 
shiftlessness.  ’Twas  then  the  Farmers  Alliance  /was 
formed,  which  would  cure  all  of  our  ills,  present,  past, 
and  future,  and  put  us  on  the  road  to  everlasting  progress. 
There  would  be  no  middle  man — we  would  sell  our  stuff 
high  and  buy  cheap.  Senator  Tillman,  then  an  almost 
obscure  farmer,  had  been  writing  and  continuing  to 
write  in  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  letters  on  the 
situation,  and  by  pen  and  speech  on  the  stump,  every 
where  and  all  occasions,  painting  the  picture  as  to  the 
situation  in  a somewhat  deplorable  light.  The  farmer 
or  working  man  had  been  denied  his  rights,  having  hut 
little  voice  around  the  council  boards  of  State  Legislature, 
but  had  been  and  is  still  turning  the  grind  stone,  making 
the  political  axe  still  sharper  to  sever  any  little  remain- 
ing power  or  authority  which  they  might  be  exercising. 
In  a word  it  was  said  to  be  a government  of  autocrats 
who  had  grown  fat  and  sleek  by  so  long  a continuence  of 
sucking  at  the  Public  Teat,  until  they  had  become  to  be- 
lieve the  office  was  theirs  for  life.  Much  malfeasance 
and  extravegance  in  the  government.  Taxes  are  too 
high  etc.  If  I,  says  he,  should  be  selected  as  the  Moses 
to  lead  you  out  of  the  wilderness,  to  pastures  green,  into 
that  promised  land  of  sweet  repose,  where  all  your  rights 
shall  be  restored,  taxes  made  lower  and  you  represented 
by  a more  homogeneous  class  of  office  holders,  better 
suited  to  these  hard  times,  and  by  those  better  and  more 
even  in  touch  with  the  hard  working  masses.  After  the 
calling  of  a convention,  mostly  represented  by  the  farm- 
ing class,  with  a good  smattering  of  the  broken  down 
lawyers  and  the  discompited  outs.  Senator  Tillman 
was  the  nominee  for  that  party,  styling  themselves  Re- 
formers. In  the  meantime  the  alliance,  an  organization 
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which  by  this  time  had  grown  to  large  dimensions,  was 
now  virtually  the  reform  or  Tillman  party.  A canvass 
was  being  made  over  the  State,  with  Tillman  as  the 
reform  candidate  on  the  one  side  and  Sheppard  on  the 
other,  representing  the  conservative  party.  The  canvass 
was  warm  indeed,  which  were  arraying  class  against 
class  and  section  against  section,  and  for  bitterness  en- 
gendered, had  only  its  counter  part,  in  the  time  of  ’76, 
during  the  “red  shirt  war.  ” The  outcome  was  Till- 
man was  elected  governor  and  so  were  about  eight  tenths 
of  the  legislature  being  followers  of  his,  and  in  many 
cases,  coat  tail  swingers.  The  reader  might  say,  I 
have  deviated  from  my  line  of  thought  and  gone  be- 
yond the  history  of  Greenwood,  and  writing  that  of  the 
State,  but  it  was  necessary  to  offer  this  as  a prelude 
leading  up  to  some  history  wherein  we  were  greatly  in- 
terested, forming  a chapter  of  the  same,  wherein  we 
should  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  this  so  called  Tillman  Legislature,  was  to 
pass  what  is  known  as  the  Dispensary  Law,  making 
the  State  the  sole  dealer  in  the  liquid  stuff,  throwing 
around  its  sale  many  restrictions  etc.,  and  promised  by 
its  strict  enforcement  to  alleviate  many  of  the  ills,  be- 
fore existing  and  be  a great  reducer  of  taxation  of  which 
there  had  been  so  much  complaint  and  dissatisfaction. 
Time  has  shown  the  correctness  of  the  first  but  not  of 
the  second,  and  this  writer  lias  always  held  for  fair  play 
he  is  a free  and  independent  thinker,  has  always  upheld 
this  as  one  of  the  best  solutions  of  the  whiskey  business 
ever  enacted,  and  really  spoke  of  such  a scheme,  even 
before  Senator  Tillman  came  into  notice  as  a factor  in 
South  Carolina  politics.  Of  course  this  measure  caused 
much  friction  principly  with  the  whiskey  men  all  over 
the  State,  made  doubly  so  by  a new  regime  coming  into 
power  and  headed  by  Tillman,  as  the  chief  sinner. 
The  State  as  she  has  always  had  a malitia  system  under 
the  chief  command  of  the  Governor  of  the  State.  They 
were  ameniableto  his  orders,  to  becalled  out  for  service 
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to  put  down  any  uprising  of  a rebellious  nature,  and 
were  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  where  ever 
and  whenever  needed.  Greenwood  had  a millitery 
company  of  this  militia  system,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Evans,  it  had  long  existed  through  the  regime  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  governortorial  chair,  before  governor 
Tillman  came  into  authority,  and  still  existed  as  one  of 
the  safe  guards,  standing  between  law  and  order  on  the 
one  side  and  lawlessness  on  the  other.  They  were  com- 
posed of  a set  of  young  men,  who  were  termed  conserv- 
atives or  more  properly  speaking,  anti  Tillmanites,  but 
were  the  sons  of  noble  sires,  who  had  followed  Lee  and 
Jackson,  knowing  full  well  the  duties  of  a soldier  was, 
to  obey  without  once  calling  to  account  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  order  given  by  his  superior  in  authority. 
Should  an  order  appeal'  obnoxious  to  our  taste  and  feel- 
ings, on  the  eve  of  and  during  the  time  when  most 
needed,  and  the  enemy  so  to  speak,  battering  down  the 
bulwarks  of  law  and  order  and  attempting  to  overide 
such,  it  is  then  too  late  for  the  officer  to  resign  his  com- 
mission, or  the  private  to  refuse  to  buckle  on  his  armour 
and  move  to  the  front.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
during  what  some  was  pleased  to  call  the  Darlington 
war,  in  which  quite  a number  of  the  State’s  constabulary 
had  had  with  some  of  the  citizens  of  that  town  a little 
private  battle  in  which  some  were  killed  and  wounded, 
while  others  of  the  constabulary  were  being  hunted 
down  by  the  infuriated  citizens  of  the  town.  'Twas 
then  Gov.  Tillman  called  upon  the  militia  force  of  the 
State  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  these  fleeing  officers  of 
the  State,  put  down  rebellion  if  existing  and  thereby 
uphold  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  State.  Many 
organized  bodies  of  men  principally  in  Charleston  and 
Columbia  refused  to  respond  to  the  Governor’s  call,  not 
being  in  sympathy  with  his  party  in  politics  on  the  so 
called  war.  Thus  the  governor  was  forced  to  call  upon 
the  country  towns  for  his  support  in  quelling  if  it  might 
be  so  called  insurrection  or  insubordination  at  Darling- 
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ton.  Greenwood’s  company  without  calling  into 
question  the  rightouness  or  unrightousness  of  the 
call,  were  on  the  way  to  the  seat  of  war  in  three 
hours  after  the  call  was  made.  It  was  the  most  trying 
time  in  the  lives  of  many  of  us,  and  hope  I for  one  will 
never  again  be  compelled  to  fight  in  mind  the  battle  of 
duty  on  the  one  hand  and  disinclination  on  the  other. 
It  was  not  a question  of  likes  or  dislikes,  but  having 
been  for  years  taught  in  the  school  of  obedience  to 
orders,  it  was  soon  settled,  ray  heart  was  against  the 
abhorant  idea  of  being  forced  to  take  possibly  the  life 
of  one  of  our  own  people.  It  was  with  this  abhorant 
feeling,  I saw  the  departure  of  the  boys,  being  myself 
represented  among  them . Fortunately  for  all  concerned, 
’there  was  no  more  blood  shed  and  the  State’s  authority 
vindicated.  Greenwood  has  never  seen  the  need  of  es- 
tablishing one  of  the  State’s  dram  shops  within  her 
midst,  but  as  many  believe,  she  has  a worse  evil  within 
her  bounds,  which  if  half  the  exertion  was  used  to 
stamp  it  out,  as  is  employed  to  keep  out  the  dispensary, 
we  might  be  rid  of  both.  It  might  well  and  truthfully 
be  said,  that  while  the  boy’s  hearts  were  not  in  the  un- 
dertaking, yet  they,  as  true  scions  of  a noble  heritage, 
did  not  lay  down  their  arms  and  disband  until  their 
duty  had  been  accomplished.  Senator  Tillman,  by  an 
impartial  critic,  even  by  some  non  supporters  of  his,  in 
politics,  admired  his  brave  and  manly  courage  through 
this  most  unhappy  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
He  could  not  do  otherwise  than  call  to  his  aid,  the  mil- 
itary force  of  the  commonwealth,  restore  order  and 
uphold  the  dignity  of  the  State.  While  it  does  not  be- 
long to  the  historv  of  Greenwood  neither  does  it  belong 
to  the  war  history  between  the  States,  neither  does  it  be- 
long te  reconstruction  period  but  what  I tvill  write  now, 
was,  a sequel  of  the  second  reconstruction,  of  1890,  in 
which  shame  and  disgrace  was  placed  upon  the  fair  name 
of  South  Caralina  from  which  time  and  eternity  will 
scarcely  efface  and  obliterate.  Gen.  Wade  Hampton 
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had  led  the  State  out  of  its  trying  situation  without 
bloodshed,  as  none  other  could  possibly  have  accom- 
plished in  1876.  He  was.  declared  governor,  served  out 
his  term  was  re-elected  and  before  his  second  term  had 
expired,  he  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator,  filling  that  high 
and  responsible  office  for  several  terms.  There  was  up 
to  this  time,  no  man  living  or  dead  in  all  South  Caro- 
lina more  beloved  and  revered  than  he  and  as  described 
and  compared  by  a noted  writer,  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who  at  one  stage  of  his  life  was  carried  on 
the  peoples  shoulders  as  a mark  of  love  and  respect,  and 
distinguished  consideration,  when  in  less  than  one 
month,  he  was  haring  his  windows  and  doors,  as  a pro- 
tection against  the  mob  from  without.  The  time  was 
when  Carolinians  followed  Wade  Hampton  into  the  very 
jaws  of  death.  They  trusted  him  and  loved  him  and 
recognized  his  splendid  leadership  and  his  magnificent 
judgement.  After  the  war  when  he  was  thrust  at  the 
head  of  seemingly  a hopeless,  undertaking  and  was  tri- 
umphant, to  the  glory  he  had  achieved  in  war  added 
fresh  laurels  for  the  redemption  of  his  state,  from  a state 
more  horrible  than  war.  He  was  the  one  man  around 
whom  all  Carolinians  delighted  to  honor  and  pay  hom- 
age. But  fortune  was  merry  and  there  came  a time 
when  Wade  Hampton  was  not  allowed  to  speak  to  his 
old  comrades.  He  was  actually  howled  down  from  a 
political  platform  at  Aiken,  by  many  of  the  very  men 
who  had  been  proud  to  follow  him.  Wacle  Hampton 
the  same  honest  man,  the  same  patriotic  statesman,  the 
same  grand  character  that  will  stand  out  forever  in  his- 
tory, was  turned  out  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  by  the  people 
he  loved  so  well  and  for  whom  he  had  devoted  his  life. 
He  did  not  live  long  enough  to  catch  the  full  force  of  the 
rebounding  tide.  Age  and  bodily  infirmities  prevented 
him  from  renewing  the  fight  and  rescueing  his  people 
once  more.  It  was  a thraldom  of  prejudice,  ignorance 
and  hate,  made  fast  by  self-seeking  demagogues  who 
played  upon  the  credulity,  the  passions  of  the  people, 
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but  it  will  be  dispelled.  The  pendulum  is  swinging- 
back.  There  is  a return  to  reason  and  the  grand  old  man, 
though  dead  and  gone,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  he 
deserved  to  be.  The  legislature  which  turned  him  out 
of  office,  for  no  cause,  is  willing  now  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory with  a $30,000  Monument.  They  having  appro- 
priated $20,000  to  be  used,  when  $10,000  is  raised  by 
his  many  friends.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  our  people  are 
once  more  returning  to  appreciate  the  deeds  of  one  of  the 
grandest  men  that  ever  lived  in  this  or  any  country  on 
this  broad  green  earth.  The  lives  lived  out  of  such  men 
as  Lee  Jackson  and  Hampton,  as  an  example  to  the 
rising  generation  of  the  South  cannot  l|l  measured. 

In  1891  Greenwood  had  its  second  bank,  styled  City 
Bank,  presided  over  by  Parker  Jordan,  the  veteran 
drummer,  as  president  and  J.  F.  Davis,  cashier.  Capi- 
talized at  $75,000.  In  this  connection  will  mention  the 
third  one,  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  with  W.  G. 
Gambrell,  president  and  .J.  B.  Wharton,  formerly  of 
Laurens,  cashier.  So  the  town  is  well  supplied  with 
banking  facilities. 

Sometime  prior  to  1888,  S.  P.  Boozer,  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  Knoxville  road,  ever  looking  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  town,  scented  afar  off,  and  it  was  his  daily 
song,  the  East  & West  road.  After  awhile  it  begun  to 
be  discussed  everywhere  and  by  others.  At  first  we 
hardly  knew  where  the  terminals  were  wanted,  but  the 
road  was  chartered  the  Chester,  Greenwood  and  Abbe- 
ville, with  the  expectation  of  a charter  being  obtained 
in  Georgia  for  its  extension  to  Atlanta.  A Mr.  Mims, 
of  Chester,  was  its  first  president,  who  desired  the  road 
to  stop  there  and  go  no  further.  Our  contemplated  line 
received  some  encouragement  from  S.  A.  L.,  whose  near- 
est line  was  Monroe,  N.  C.,  some  75  miles  or  so  beyond 
Chester.  A charter  was  obtained  from  North  Carolina 
for  this  further  extension.  It  afterward  appeared  that 
the  S.  A.  L.,  being  cooped  up,  only  having  a line  that 
far  south  and  west,  were  desirous  to  reach  Atlanta,  and 
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took  charge  of  our  line.  The  charters  specified  the 
points  on  its  line  it  should  strike,  such  as  Chester,  Clin- 
ton, Greenwood  and  Abbeville  and  so  on.  A convention 
of  the  friends  of  the  road  was  called  to  meet  in  Colum- 
bia to  get  the  matter  in  some  shape  during  Mims’  presi- 
dency. In  this  meeting,  although  the  route  had  al- 
ready been  defined,  yet  Abbeville’s  spokesman  in  the 
person  of  W.  C.  Benet,  argued  in  favor  of  the  road,  go- 
ing by  Hodges  depot  to  Abbeville,  giving  Greenwood 
the  go  by.  Immediately  our  delegation  was  all  afire  at 
such  impertinence.  Wm.  Bailey  especially  was  terribly 
excited,  and  when  he  does  get  that  way  lie  sees  deeds 
that  are  dark  being  practiced  upon  him.  While  lie 
could  not  speak  in  public,  yet  he  was  doing  a sight  of 
thinking,  loudly  whispering  to  Chris  ‘‘to  do  something 
or  we  are  lost.”  Chris,  say  you  will  give  $1,000  for 
bonds.  Bill  leads.  How  much  Dr.  Boozer — $500. 
Bennett  Barksdale  and  some  others  put  us  $1,000  and 
so  on  up  to  a large  sum.  Then  Mr.  Waller  was  prepared 
to  talk  business,  and  plainly,  too.  He  said,  “Mr. 
Chairman,  I’m  not  much  surprised  at  the  course  the 
delegation  from  my  sister  town  has  taken,  when  it  is 
well  known  she  has  always  attempted  to  defeat  any 
measure  tending  to  the  upbuilding  and  development  of 
any  portion  of  territory  antiguous  to  her  own,  and  it 
has  been  in  keeping  with  her  past  record  to  even  put  a 
stumbling  block  to  roads  wishing  to  enter  her  municipal 
limits.  Now  sir,  let  me  say  to  my  Abbeville  friends: 
This  baby  is  ours  ; it  was  conceived  in  Greenwood,  and 
in  that  progressive  city  it  was  born  and  first  drew  the 
breath  of  life.  You  can  not,  you  shall  not  kidnap  it 
from  us.  We  are  willing  for  you  to  fondle  it  for  a sea- 
son, butit  must  return  to  its  parent  mother  who  has 
given  it  birth  and  nourishment.  And  now  to  show  that 
our  words  are  not  gas,  but  that  we  still  have  sufficient 
nourishment  to  bestow  to  make  it  a good  big  healthy 
baby,  let’s  come  down  to  business.  My  friend  on  my 
right  pledges  $1,000  ; this  one  on  my  left,  $500;  and 
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here  are  three  who  give  $1,000,  and  so  on.  Now  what 
will  Abbeville  do?"  Her  spokesman  said  they  had  not 

come  prepared  to  give  anything — but  a lot  of  gas  the 
writer  will  add. 

The  road  was  surved  in  1888,  and  work  was  expected 
to  begin  at  once,  but  was  delayed  one  year  on  account 
of  the  Southern,  she  having  frightened  captalists  from 
investing  in  it.  But  the  next  year  they  placed  their 
bonds  on  the  market,  and  the  whole  amount— $6,000,000- 
— was  taken  up  before  10  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
In  1892,  the  road  was  completed.  Its  branches  and 
projections  now  extend  in  different  directions  of  the 
country,  even  to  the  southern  limits  of  Florida. 

In  1896  the  Grendel  mills  was  built  with  Parker  Jor- 
dan as  its  president.  This  mill  is  live  stories  high.  In 
1900  its  capacity  was  doubled,  making  it  400  feet  long. 
Both  mills  employ  sume  500  hands. 

A second  oil  mill  is  now  in  running  order.  Also  a 
fine  merchant  flour  and  corn  mill. 

Greenwood's  hotel  accomodations  are  ample  for  a 
town  twice  its  size,  but  they  are  well  patronized.  Riley’s, 
the  old  reliable,  keeps  up  with  its  former  reputation. 
The  Oregon,  erected  by  Joel  S.  Bailey  and  kept  by  Mr. 
Brinson,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  is  pronounced  by  all  a “gem 
of  the  first  water.”  A writer  in  the  Columbia  State  of 
quite  extensive  travel  has  said  the  three  first  class  hotels 
of  the  South  today  are  the  Jefferson,  of  Richmond  ; Ar- 
agon, of  Atlanta,  and  the  Oregon,  of  Greenwood.  The 
Oregon  is  equipped  with  all  the  most  modern  improve- 
ments and  its  proprietor  spares  neither  time  or  money 
in  making  it  a suitable  paradise  for  his  many  patrons 
which  are  legion. 

Greenwood  has  by  last  census  five  thousad  inhabitants, 
not  covering  the  orphanage  which  with  a small  area 
outside  its  limits  would  number  1,000  or  more.  She 
has  as  finely  equipped  stores  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Two  carriage  and  buggy  repositories,  one  occupying  a 
space  30x200  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  carrying  a stock 
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of  $25,000.  A fine  steam  laundry,  two  Baker  shops, 
Milk  dairies,  Ice  factory,  Plaining  mills  and  one  of  the 
finest  equipped,  fire  protected  ware  houses  in  the  State, 
costing  $20,000,  making  its  ware  house  privileges  nomi- 
nally small.  Its  schools  and  churches  are  first  class 
and  up  to  date.  In  addition  to  its  Graded  school  of  500 
scholars,  we  have  a private  school  for  young  ladies 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Misses  Giles,  formerly 
principals  of  the  Female  College  here.  They  are  ladies 
of  the  highest  mental  intellect  and  attainments.  The 
churches  are  four  in  number — PresbjTerian,  Baptist, 
Methodist  and  Episcopalian.  The  three  first  would 
adorn  any  city  of  ten  times  the  size  of  Greenwood  Our 
water  and  electric  light  plant,  one  and  a half  miles 
from  the  city,  is  one  of  the  best  that  any  town  can  boast 
of  and  its  rates  cheaper  than  any  other.  We  have  pure 
spring  and  deep  well  water,  rarely  ever  having  to  tap 
the,  creek  which  also  gets  its  supply  from  springs. 

We  have  in  connection  with  the  Water  and  Electric 
Light  Plant,  a fine  system  of  sewerage  recently  put  in 
by  the  town  which  covers  all  the  principal  streets, 
having  two  outlets,  being  on  the  dividing  ridge,  one 
leads  and  empties  into  the  Saluda  and  the  other  into  the 
Savannah.  The  town  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
healthfulness,  being  high  and  dry  and  free  from  any 
malaria  of  any  kind,  swamps,  quagmires  or  standing 
pools  of  stagnant  water  is  entirely  unknown.  The  city 
is  at  all  times  on  the  upward  grade  of  progress.  The 
saw,  hammer  and  trowel,  at  all  times  and  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  and  on  every  street  can  be  heard,  in  the 
erection  of  building,  merchandise  and  residence  houses, 
quite  a large  Bobbin  Factory  in  full  sway,  shipping  its 
goods  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  new  anticipated 
industries  and  enterprises  which  are  spoken  of  and  only 
awaiting  future  development  are  many,  among  such 
might  be  numerated  an  electric  car  line. for  the  city  and 
connecting  the  same  with  other  nearby  towns,  desiring 
to  come  in  contact  with  our  progressive  city.  Our  tele- 
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graph  and  telephone  system  is  complete  and  extends  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Its  system  is  cheap.  $1.50 
per  month  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  together 
with  the  long  distant  ’phone,  places  us  in  close  commun- 
ication with  the  distant  cities.  This  city  has  always 
been  wide  awake,  and  ever  on  the  alert,  reaching  out 
and  grasping  hold  of  any  good  thing  afloat,  which  is 
beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  its  people,  and  has  never  yet 
failed  to  acquire  anything  sought  for,  which  could  be  ac- 
quired by  money  and  hard  work.  While  some  other 
towns  have  stood  dormant  waiting  for  something  to 
turnup.  Greenwood  has  always  pushed  forward,  like 
the  Octopus,  stretching  out  its  arms  taking  in  its  coils, 
everything  to  her  determent  as  a growing  city,  while  at 
same  time  grander  enterprises,  has  originated  with- 
in her  gates,  than  can  be  found  in  any  town  or  city  of 
much  greater  size  in  the  State.  One  thing  can  be  said 
of  the  city,  while  among  themselves  they  are  not  by  any 
means  a unit  and  homogeneous,  in  sentiment,  on  the 
many  details  of  a private  and  business  nature,  but  just 
let  the  tocsin  be  sounded  for  a measure  which  bids  fair 
to  redound  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  city.  When  just 
then  they  became  a band  of  working  brothers,  all  of  one 
mind  and  inclination. 

In  the  winter  of  1901,  the  Methodists  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  their  general  Conference  assembled  in  the  city  of 
Columbia,  passed  certain  resolutions  looking  to  the  re- 
moval of  their  female  college  from  that  city  to  some 
other  more  desirable  locality,  as  it  was  said  they  lacked 
more  room,  were  too  hampered  where  they  were  and 
Columbia  had  not  supported  the  college  as  she  ought  to 
have  done.  This  Conference  even  went  so  far  as  to  ap- 
point a committee,  to  visit  certain  sections  of  the  State, 
Avhose  towns  had  put  in  bids  subscribing  so  much  money 
and  sites,  hoping  to  get  the  college  moved  to  their  re- 
spective cities.  Among  the  towns  reaching  out  for  this 
promised  plum  were  Laurens  and  Greenwood.  The 
committee  visited  both  places  and  were  nicely  entertain- 
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eel,  while  within  our  gates  and  shown  the  different  sites, 
where  options  had  been  placed  for  the  erection  of  the 
building's.  The  sum  of  money  was  not  divulged  as  yet, 
that  had  been  raised,  as  now  the  fight  was  waxing  warm 
between  these  two  contending  cities.  Each  one  fearful 
lest  the  other  had  outstriped  her.  Their  report  had  to 
be  made  at  the  meeting  of  Conference  at  Newberry  while 
that  body  was  in  session  in  the  winter  of  1902.  Each 
of  the  delegations  appeared  before  this  committee  when 
it  was  found  Greenwood  had  outstriped  her  rival  city 
of  Laurens  by  several  thousand  dollars,  having  raised 
something  like  $49,000.  Her  distance  from  other  col- 
leges, with  her  railroad  facilities,  and  very  great  pro- 
gressive spirit  coupled  with  a larger  amount,  caused 
the  committee  to  report  in  favor  of  the  Columbia  college 
being  removed  to  Greenwood  without  scarce  a dessent- 
ing  voice.  The  vote  was  taken  by  conference,  should 
the  college  be  moved  from  Columbia,  when  by  a small 
majority  it  was  decided  it  should  remain  in  that  city. 
All  of  our  labor  seemed  to  have  been  in  vain,  as  we  had 
been  led  to  believe  this  point  had  previously  been  set- 
tled and  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  raise  a certain  amount 
of  mon'ey  for  its  accomplishment.  Mr.  C.  A.  0.  Waller, 
with  others,  but  he  more  particularly  had  been  untiring 
in  his  effort  to  raise  the  required  sum  and  now  to  fail  in 
this  manner.  We  felt  somewhat  agrived,  at  the  action 
of  conference.  Nothing  daunted  however,  we  were  not 
long  in  getting  over  our  disappointment,  and  as  is  the 
nature  of  our  people  did  not  sulk  but  even  felt  more  de- 
termined than  ever  to  have  a college.  About  this  time 
proposals  were  made  to  Dr.  Lander  of  the  Williamston 
Female  College,  to  move  his  Institution  of  learning  to 
this  place.  After  some  negotiations  a conclusion  was 
arrived  at,  that  the  Williamston  Female  College  would 
be  moved  to  this  city  provided  Greenwood  would  con- 
tribute a certain  amount  of  money.  This  proposal  be- 
ing submitted,  accepted  and  recorded,  our  committee 
again  set  to  work  to  do  over  again  their  former  work  in 
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raising  a sufficient  amount  to  warrant  Dr.  Lander  in 
moving  Ms  plant  here.  In  less  than  3 months  time, 
more  than  the  specified  amount  was  raised,  being  some 
$38,600.  At  tli is  writing  the  committee  headed  by 
Mr.  Waller  and  Dr.  Lander,  the  former,  who  has 
been  untiring  in  Iris  efforts  to  raise  this  amount  and  now 
looking  for  a site  to  locate  the  buildings  upon,  and  it  is 
left  for  the  future  historian  to  record,  and  point  out  to 
the  gazeing  multitudes,  not  only  Lander  College,  but 
Columbia  as  well,  both  having  been  moulded  into  one 
and  located  in  the  progressive  city  of  Greenwood.  Ef- 
forts are  now  being  made  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $25,000,  to  build  a modern  school  building,  the  old 
building  having  been  burned  recently.  The  ladies  ever 
faithful  in  each  and  every  good  work  and  always  ever 
mindful  of  and  feeling  it  a sacred  duty  imposed  upon  them 
alone,  to  keep  afresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the 
rising  generations  coming  after  them,  to  pay  a lasting 
honor  to  those  noble  heroes  who  gave  their  lives  upon 
the  alter  of  their  countries  liberty,  and  whose  bones, 
now  lying  upon  many  a battlefield  in  many  states  of  this 
Sunny  South  and  the  bleak  fields  of  a Northern 
clime.  They  are  now  erecting  a Monument  of 
native  stone  to  commemorate  those  noble  deeds  of  hero- 
ism. Let  such  unselfish  deeds  be  never  forgotten,  and 
all  future  generations  look  upon  this  mass  of  stone,  com- 
memorative of  such  noble  virtues  displayed.  Although 
unsuccessful  in  its  aims,  yet  they  died  not  fora  bad  and 
unjust  cause,  that  holy  cause  will  live  forever  and  their 
immortal  spirits  will  never  die,  but  always  live  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  future  generations  yet  unborn. 
To  these  beloved  women  who  have  undertaken  and  car- 
ried to  a successful  termination  this  work  of  love. 
Grand  scions  are  they  of  noble  heritage.  Well  do  your 
mothers  likewise  deserve  a monument  towering  far  above 
the  clouds  on  whose  topmost  penicle  emblasened  in  let- 
ters of  gold  should  be  inscribed.  Dedicated  to  the  noble 
patriotic  and  self  sacrificing  wives,  mothers  and  sisters 
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of  this  historic  Southland.  In  all  this  broad  and  beau- 
tiful Sunny  Southland,  their  devtion  and  patriotic  bear- 
ing under  the  many  dark  and  gloomy  days  of  trial  dur- 
ing that  long  and  bloody  struggle  was  such  as  the 
world  lias  never  before  witnessed  and  probably  never 
witness  again.  That  spirit  of  devotion,  once  inculcated 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  South’s  yeomanry,  can 
never  be  obliterated.  Impartial  history  will  yet  record 
the  justice  of  our  cause  and  withhold  no  longer  in  its 
clinched  grasp  that  reward  due  for  the  faithful  service 
mental  anguish  and  unremiting  zeal  of  our  loved  ones 
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The  city  of  Greed  wood  had  for  many  years  been  look- 
ing forward  to  a final  realization  of  their  long  cherished 
dreams  that  of  forming  a separate  county  mainly  out  of 
Abbeville  with  small  portions  of  contiguous  counties 
with  the  court  house  town  in  this  city.  She  paid  about 
one  third  of  the  taxes  of  the  old  county,  was  progressive 
in  her  ideas,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  many  internal,  as 
well  as  external  enterprises  which  she  has  undertaken 
and  carried  to  a successful  termination  and  always  felt 
she  was  in  a measure  held  back  from  carrying  into  ex- 
ecution many  useful  measures  by  the  slow  and  non- 
progressive and  old  fogy  habits  of  the  old  county  seat. 
And  again  like  in  many  court  house  towns,  she  had  to 
encounter  a ring  of  political  wire  pullers,  sometimes  a 
little  unscrupelous  in  placing  in  the  body  politic  men 
and  measures,  detrimental  to  our  interest  and  wellbeing. 
For  this  and  divers  other  reasons,  the  greatest  of  which 
was,  we  had  grown  to  such  proportions,  (our  popula- 
tion then  being  greater  than  that  of  the  court  house 
town.)  That  we  felt  like  we  were  deserving  of  greater 
rights  than  we  could  acquire  by  being  handicapped  as 
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we  were.  Greenwood  had  for  many  years  prior  to  the 
time  an  effort  was.  made,  agitated  the  measure  of  a 
separate  county,  but  it  did  not  assume  any  definite 
shape  until  about  the  year  1892.  The  State  Constitu- 
tion at  that  time  required  650  square  miles  to  constitute 
a county,  while  Abbeville  County  contained  almost 
double  that  area,  yet  the  corporate  limits  of  the  two  towns, 
were  not  more  than  12  miles  apart,  and  while  Abbeville 
occupied  a somewhat  central  position  in  the  old  county 
she  could  not  be  anything  like  equally  dividid,  without 
our  going  too  near  her  town  for  sufficient  teritory.' 
Consequently  to  get  a sufficient  area  under  the  constitu- 
tion, Greenwood,  had  to  take  a small  part  of  contiguous 
teritory,  which  embraced  Abbeville,  Edgefield,  Newber- 
ry and  Laurens.  Consequently  in  our  fight  for  a new 
count}7  we  had  had  these  four  counties  arrayed  against 
us,  neither  of  which  desired  to  loose  any  territory,  and 
really  we  had  in  the  legislature  but  two  friends  for  the 
measure  from  these  four  counties,  viz.  one  from  Abbe- 
ville county  and  the  other  from  Edgefield,  but  as  the 
sequel  will  show  our  cause  was  so  just,  we  were  only  de- 
feated for  a time,  by  our  Abbeville  friends  on  a small 
technical  point.  In  no  other  way  could  they  at  that 
time  eefeat  us.  The  light  was  most  bitter  from  first  to 
last.  Nothing  being  equal  to  it  in  the  whole  History  of 
State  legislation.  In  this  fight  there  was  much  said 
and  done  by  our  opponants  to  cany  their  measure,  that 
would  not  appear  so  well  in  print  or  be  entertaining  to 
the  reading  public.  As  before  stated,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1892,  Greenwood  buckled  on  her  armour, 
(knowing  the  fight  to  be  a desperate  one)  hoping  to 
carry  into  a successful  execution,  a little  secession,  or  a 
small  division  of  our  Mutual  Territory,  thereby  enabling 
us  to  dissolve  the  copartnership,  and  set  up  a little  house- 
keeping ourselves,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  do  so 
peaceably.  Learning  much  from  the  policy  and  suc- 
cessful moves  of  one  of  our  great  Generals, viz.  (“To  ac- 
complish your  purpose,  advertise  it  not  to  the  world”). 
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We  went  to  work  with  a will  and  but  one  purpose  in 
view,  that  of  forming  Greenwood  county.  Money  was 
raised  and  a survey  was  made,  and  in  order  to  get  the 
requisite  amount  of  territory  our  dividing  line  at  one 
point,  on  Long  Cane  creek,  was  not  more  than  five  miles 
from  Abbeville  C.  H.  Those  parties  living  within  this 
radious  desiring  to  come  in  the  New  County.  At  the 
same  time  this  was  being  done,  we  had  parties  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  proposed  new  county,  engaged  in  getting 
up  signatures,  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a county  to 
be  called  Greenwood,  with  the  City  of  that  name  as  its 
county  seat.  The  city  of  Greenwood  proposing  to 
erect  the  Court  House  and  Jail  free  of  cost  to  the  voters 
of  said  county  and  all  the  expense  to  be  defraid  by  the 
city  of  Greenwood.  She  obligating  herself  to  put  up  as 
good  or  better  as  now  existed  at  the  old  county 
seat  of  Abbeville.  These  men  sent  out  were  not 
long  in  getting  the  names  of  approval,  of  nine  tenths  of 
the  voters  within  the  territory  named,  there  being  but 
little  opposition  except  about  Donalds  and  some  parts 
of  Laurens. 

The  territory  forming,  or  which  was  to  form  Saluda, 
was  working  for  the  same  thing  that  we  were,  so  both 
being  of  the  same  mind  and  willing  to  lend  assistance  to 
each  other.  Our  two  delegations  met  and  decided  where 
the  line  should  be  established  between  the  two  counties. 

By  this  time  it  was  getting  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
but  ample  time  was  given  by  an  advertisement  of  our  in- 
tention of  applying  to  the  legislature  for  the  formation 
of  Greenwood  county.  The  same  meeting  in  the  winter 
of  1892.  A strong  delegation  was  sent  down  from 
this  city  to  appear  before  that  body  to  show  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  and  carry  our  wishes  into  execution.  Let 
it  be  known  that  the  counties  of  South  Carolina  were 
and  are  still  very  large  even  four  or  five  times  the  size  of 
those  in  some  other  states,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina 
for  instance,  not  mentioning  those  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  it  is  in  this  the  formation  of  smaller  counties 
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giving  such  states  greater  prestege  over  their  neighbors, 
in  population  enterprise  and  everything  going  to  make 
up  a wide-a-wake  progressive  country.  The  State  as  a 
whole  was  ripe  for  smaller  counties.  Many  saw  the 
necessity  for  it,  and  a majority  favored  it.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  county  of  Abbeville  with  its  extreme  limits 
reaching  out,  that  in  some  parts  it  was  more  than  thirty 
miles  to  the  Court  House.  A man  going  there  on  busi- 
ness could  not  from  this  great  distance  return  the  same 
day,  and  on  court  days  a juryman  or  witness  was  re- 
quired to  be  there  by  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  com- 
pelling a man  to  start  the  day  before  and  there  remain 
all  the  week  at  great  expense.  While  its  true  a major- 
ity of  the  people  in  the  country  favored  smaller  counties, 
yet  the  already  established  court  house  towns  opposed 
it,  entirely  through  selfiish  purposes  and  would  throw 
every  obsticle  in  the  way  to  prevent  it,  especially  when 
it  come  to  dismembering  their  county. 

We  had  in  this  fight  for  a new  county  some  very  strong 
friends,  who  had  talked  and  preached  smaller  counties 
for  years.  Among  them  Gov.  Tillman  and  his  Secretary 
of  State,  the  latter  residing  in  the  proposed  new  county. 
While  against  us  principally,  all  the  hosts  of  Abbeville 
town,  embracing  all  both  small  and  great  and  be  it  said 
when  she  did  awake  from  her  lethengy  to  a true  realiza- 
tion of  affairs  such  lobbying  was  performed,  the  like  of 
which  was  never  before  witnessed.  It  was  the  hardest 
and  most  bitter  contest,  for  freedom  and  social  indepen- 
dence, sin|e  the  war,  between  the  States.  One  great 
advantage  our  sister  town  had  over  us,  she  un- 
doubtedly had  many  strong  influential  men,  and  men 
who  were  well  known,  and  became  great  in  the  Council 
Chambers  and  grown  fat  around  the  flesh  pots,  of  public 
pap.  These  men  had  great  influence  with  the  law- 
makers, while  we  an  unknown  quantity,  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances to  make  having  nothing  on  our  side  but 
justice  and  right  to  offer.  We  could  tickle  no  one,  with 
a like  promise,  all  the  tickling  had  to  be  one  sided,  and 
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let  it  be  remembered  that  the  head  of  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  was  occupied  by  members  of  one  fami- 
ly. one  a resident  and  delegate  from  the  town  of  Abbe- 
ville, while  the  other  a first  cousin,  who  was  Lieut,  Gov- 
ernor, a long  time  resident  of  Edgefield,  also  to  be  dis- 
membered. With  this  array  of  talent  and  influence 
with  the  influence  of  these  men  against  us,  its  a great 
wonder  we  made  the  fight  we  did.  After  our  respective 
delegations  placed  their  cause  and  made  their  arguments 
before  the  legislative  committees,  pro  and  con,  a favor- 
able report  was,  rendered  by  the  House  committee  and 
after  a long  and  bitter  fight  before  that  body  our  bill 
was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  ot  two  to  one, 
the  vote  standing  65  to  31,  Avhile  in  the  senate  when  the 
bill  forming  the  new  county  came  before  that  body,  while 
our  delegation  had  the  promise  of  a majority  of  votes, 
and  the  opposition  seeing  they  were  whipped  if  it  went 
to  a vote,  tried  other  tactics.  A point  being  raised  that 
a sufficient  time  had  not  been  given  in  the  publication 
of  our  intentions  of  forming  a new  county.  This  not 
being  a debatable  question  was  decided  by  the  president 
of  the  senate  John  Gary  Evans,  in  the  negative.  So 
upon  this  technical  point  and  not  on  the  merits  .of  the 
question  at  all,  did  our  opponants  defeat  us.  The  ques- 
tion raised  and  its-  decission,  was  unrighteous,  as  it  was 
unjust.  This  law  did  not  apply  at  all  to  new  counties 
to  be  formed,  but  in  the  building  of  bridges  and  the 
opening  up  of  highways.  The  question  at  issue,  the  law 
was  entirely  silent  thereon,  but  the  measure  had  and 
must  be  defeated,  if  not  by  one  course  then  by  another 
if  not  by  fair  means  then  by  foul.  Although  we  were 
sadly  disappointed,  had  almost  reached  the  goal,  had 
gotten  so  near  vet  so  far,  still  we  were  not  disheartened, 
knowing  our  cause  to  be  just,  we  were  bound  to  succeed 
if  we  only  remained  true  to  ourselves  and  exert  our- 
selves  to  a greater  effort,  which  we  were  determined  to 
do.  So  scared  up  was  the  ppposition  party  of  our  sister 
town  that  they  sent  a delegation  to  the  Governors  wife 
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to  try  and  get  her  to  influence  the  Governor  in  their  be- 
half, using  one  argument,  that  while  old  Abbeville  was 
now  a Tillman  County  as  a whole,  by  cutting  it  in  two 
dismembering  its  parts,  would  form  two  anti-Tillman 
counties.  Oh  ! for  shame  to  use  such  an  argument. 
Be  it  however  said  to  the  honor  of  this  man  of  power  and 
influence,  such  arguments  had  no  weight  with  him 
whatever,  and  the  gifted  Governor,  although  possessing 
but  one  eye,  yet  he  could  not  see  it  just  that  way.  Well 
the  legislature  meeting  in  1894  called  for  a constitution- 
al convention  to  assemble  in  the  next  year.  It  was 
well  known,  that  a clause  would  be  formed  embodying 
in  that  constitution,  a smaller  area  of  County  limits 
than  what  we  then  had.  Still  we  again  made  the  fight 
but  the  legislature  thought  best,  (other  sections  having 
now  knocked  and  were  knocking  at  the  door  for  recog- 
nition, as  to  their  just  claims  for  new  counties, 
deemed  it  prudent  and  wise  to  defer  the  whole  matter 
until  the  convention  met.  The  town  of  Abbeville  had 
in  the  mean  time  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  Ninety-Six 
people,  to  move  forward  horse  and  dragon  for  a county 
site  at  that  place,  and  we  will  help  you  to  get  it  only 
leave  the  city  of  Greenwood  to  us,  and  all  will  be  well. 
It  was  not  that  she  loved  Ninety-Six  more  and  Green- 
wood less, but  their  idea  was  to  put  dissatisfaction  into  the 
minds  of  these  people,  get  them  buied  up  with  some 
faint  hope  themselves  of  getting  a court  house  town,  di- 
vide our  forces,  when  the  whole  scheme  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  They  even  proposed  to  help  build  the 
public  buildings,  when  it  was  proclaimed  far  and  near, 
Greenwood  will  not  do  what  she  proposes. 

The  county  will  be  taxed  to  death  to  build  court  house 
and  jail.  It  will  cost  much  money  to  copy  and  transfer 
records  and  altogether  the  expense  will  be  enormous. 
Greenwood  in  the  meantime  to  show  she  meant  just 
what  she  said,  had  an  election  of  its  citizens  for  the  is- 
suing of  a bonded  debt  on  the  town  for  thirty  thousand 
dollars  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  and 
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purchase  of  site  for  court  house  and  jail,  and  of  all  the 
votes  cast,  some  800,  there  were  but  three  dissenting 
votes.  A certified  check  for  this  amount  was  placed  in 
bank  for  this  purpose,  so  no  longer  could  our  enemies 
use  this  unjust  and  false  argument  against  us.  The 
convention  met  in  the  year  1895.  Greenwood  had  no 
representative  in  that  convention.  Ninety-Six  had  one 
and  it  might  be  said,  Abbeville  had  all  the  balance. 
Any  outspoken  friend  of  the  new  county  would  of  course 
been  defeatd. 

’Twas  in  this  convention  that  Greenwood  again  made 
an  attempt  for  a recognition  of  her  rights  as  a separate 
county  together  with  that  of  Saluda.  The  latter  succeeded 
in  being  formed  by  the  convention  with  but  little  oppo- 
sition, while  the  former  was  made  to  wait  a while  longer. 
In  this  convention  the  new  county  area  was  reduced 
from  650,  to  400  square  miles,  all  old  counties  to  be 
left  600  square  miles.  All  new  counties  to  posess  a 
certain  amount  of  taxable  property,  with  a specified 
number  of  inhabitants  and  the  lines  of  no  new  county 
should  reach  nearer  than  eight  miles  in  a direct  line  to 
the  old  court  house.  With  these  requirements  adlieared 
to,  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  the  next  legislature  to 
form  the  new  county.  Should  an}’  of  these  require- 
ments be  not  carried  out  and  the  new  county  fails  be- 
fore the  legislature,  this  same  territory  can  not  apply 
again  until  four  years  have  past.  The  new  county 
question  had  long  since  become  a question  not  so  much 
of  the  State,  as  it  was  a question  between  Greenwood 
and  Abbeville,  and  the  latter  fought  long  and  vigorously 
for  a 10  mile  limit,  but  was  defeated  by  one  vote  in  the 
convention,  making  the  distance  8 miles.  The  reduction 
of  area  and  this  limit,  enabled  Greenwood  to  drop  off 
Laurens  and  Newberry,  also  not  extending  the  line  as 
far  north  as  first  desired.  An  entirely  new  survey  was 
now  made  and  parties  again  sent  out  for  signatures  to 
the  new  county  petition,  the  whole  being  gone  over 
again  at  great  expense,  by  the  best  of  expert  surveyers. 
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Abbeville,  about  the  same  time  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
county,  and  against  the  protest  of  one  of  its  3 county 
commissioners,  had  the  whole  county  surveyed,  hoping 
no  doubt  to  make  its  area  too  small  for  Greenwood  to 
take  such  a slice  therefrom,  according  to  constitutional 
enactment.  Although  she  made  the  county  area  much 
smaller  than  the  United  States  survey,  yet  it  was  large 
enough  to  be  beyond  any  controversy  that  might  arise 
and  in  two  legislatures  afterwards,  other  parcels  of  her 
territory  had  voted  themselves  to  come  in  the  progres- 
sive new  county,  while  a third  application  by  Abbeville 
was  defeated  on  some  technical  ground.  This  was  the 
Donalds  territory  Greenwood  had  loped  off  in  the  last 
survey  feeling  as  we  did,  they  did  not  altogether  tote 
fair  with  us,  yet  they  can  come  in  should  they  still  de- 
sire, after  a four  years  probation. 

The  little  town  of  Ninety- Six  and  even  Honea  Path, 
The  former  never  having  lost  hope  while  the  latter  was 
taking  the  new  county  fever  strong.  Both  of  these  made 
surveys,  taking  in  some  of  the  town  of  Greenwood,  it 
was  really  too  ridiculous  to  contemplate,  and  they  should 
have  found  better  use  for  their  time,  talent  and  money 
than  to  allow  themselves  to  have  been  duped  in  such  a 
manner.  Greenwood  carried  her  cause  again  before 
the  legislature  of  1896.  Although  the  fight  was  hitter 
against  it  only  by  Abbeville,  yet  it  was  obligatory  upon 
them,  to  form  the  county  and  they  could  not  do  other- 
wise, consequently  wre  have  none  to  thank  for  our  suc- 
cess. It  was  our  own  determination  to  succeed.  Our 
sister  town  claimed  our  circular  line  ; was  nearer  than 
eight  miles  from  her  court  house  and  again  we  should 
have  measured  not  from  the  court  house  building  but 
from  their  corporate  limits.  All  such  obsticles  and  subn 
tifuges  were  used  to  throw  us  back  four  years  hoping  in 
the  meantime  something  would  occur  to  entirely  defeat 
us.  The  new  county  had  been  made  a certainty  by  the 
convention.  ; 

’Twas  about  this  time  Abbeville  made  a debt  of  8 road 
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scrapers  and  32  fine  mules  to  pull  said  scrapers.  This 
debt  Avas  made  by  the  supervisor  and  saddled  of  course 
on  the  old  county  of  which  we  were  a part,  and  being- 
on  the  very  eve  of  our  dismemberment.  When  a settle- 
ment was  made  we  were  saddled  with  our  part  of  all  the  in- 
debtedness, but  no  part  of  the  assets  were  we  to  receive 
ilia  purchase,  what  the  county  had  just  made. 

This  matter  was  decided  by  a count  of  referee  who 
after  taking  testimony  awarded  to  Greenwood  county 
her  share  in  these  purchases.  As  I have  said  before 
Greenwood  Township  had  no  representative  in  the  con- 
vention. But  there  Avas  one  man,  Capt.  McCaslan  the 
representative  from  Ninety-Six,  who  proA’ed  himself, 
of  the  place  he  occupied.  His  sympathies  Avere  of 
course  Avitli  his  toAvn  so  long  as  he  saw  there  Avas 
any  chance  of  her  success  in  being  made  the  county 
seat.  Like  many  of  his  section  lie  desired  acourt house 
tOAvn  nearer  home.  If  it  could  not  be  obtained  for  his 
home  toAvn  then  let  it  be  elseAvhere,  but  a neAv  county 
Ave  Avant  and  Avill  have.  Some  amusing  little  incidents 
happened,  both  in  the  convention  and  legislature  during 
this  great  warfare.  Many  times  this  delegate  Avas  im- 
portuned to  vote  the  10  mile  limit,  by  his  delegation 
putting  up  the  plea  it  Avill  defeat  Greenwood  and  insure 
Ninety-Six  chances.  This  delegate  being  satisfied  in 
his  OAvn  mind  of  the  game  that  Avas  being  played,  get 
us  divided  and  the  two  sections  fighting  each  other, 
Avith  Abbeville  aging  on  and  bringing  about  the  fight, 
then  Avlien  it  is  fairly  on  she  Avill  AAdiip  us  both  in  de- 
tail and  laugh  at  our  foolish  stupidity.  Ben  Tillman 
then  senator  told  this  delegate  that  “there  Avas  not  the 
ghost  of  a chance  for  Ninety-Six  to  Avin  but  everything 
Avas  in  favor  of  Greemvood.  The  bill  for  an  8 mile  limit 
had  passed  tAvo  readings  Avith  good  majority,  and  the 
friends  of  the  measure  rested  easily.  Many  had  gone 
home  to  attend  and  see  after  their  business,  Avhile  others 
Avere  a little  lukoAvarm  in  attendance  next  day,  feeling 
the  great  and  bitter  contested  fight  aaxos  OA-er.  But  they 
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prophesied  incorrectly  not  fully  knowing  their  adversary 
and  his  tactics.  The  same  has  many  times  been  prac- 
ticed in  the  halls  of  legislation.  When  this  bill  was  call- 
ed up  on  its  third  reading,  Mr.  Will  McGowan  of  Ab- 
beville. made  a motion  to  strike  out  8 and  make  it  10 
miles.  This  unexpected  and  not  very  praiseworthy 
motion,  fell  among  our  depleted  ranks  like  an  unex- 
pected bomb  from  a concealed  enemy.  We  saw  at  once 
if  a vote  was  now  taken  with  our  friends  absent,  all  that 
we  had  fought  for  and  gained  would  now  be  lost,  so  it 
could  only  be  defeated  by  a little  flllibustering  and  the 
matter  delayed  until  the  night  session. 

In  this  sesson,  it  was  seen’ the  vote  would  be  very 
close,  when  a prominent  gentleman  of  the  Abbeville  del- 
egation, 'twas  said,  tried  to  drink  to  drunkeness  a cer- 
tain friend  of  the  8 mile  measure,  thereby  causing  us  to 
lose  his  vote,  when  it  turned  out.  the  Abbevillian 
could  not  hold  as  much  as  the  other.  He  was  too  drunk 
himself  to  appear,  while  our  friend  did.  When  we  won 
by  the  close  margin  of  one  vote.  We  now  breathed  more 
freely  and  had  more  hopes  of  our  future  progress  than 
we  had  in  several  years,  and  with  our  new  little  ship 
just  launched,  with  new  Pilots  and  Captains,  would 
now  swim  the  waves  of  progress  unhampered.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  court  house  was  laid,  amidst  great 
rejoicing  and  ceremony  of  the  citizens.  On  this  stone  is 
inscribed  : Erected  by  the  citizens  of  Greenwood.  A. 
L.  5897,  J.  L.  Barron,  C.  M.,  A.  F.  M.  The  separation 
or  division  has  no  doubt  been  of  great  advantage  to 
Greenwood  and  Abbeville  too.  It  has  not  only  created 
a pleasant  rivalry  between  the  two  towns  urging  each 
on  to  greater  deeds  of  progress.  While  in  the  past 
nine  years,  live  of  which  we  have  had  a new  county  and 
a court  house  town,  our  city  has  advanced  in  popula- 
lation  ahead  of  any  town  in  the  State,  as  to  percentage 
reaching  to  263  per  cent,  while  Abbeville  has  at  the  same 
time  doubled  her  population,  making  property  demand 
higher  figures.  Capitalist  has  come  in  from  distant  ter- 
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ritory , making  investments  and  putting  out  their  capi- 
tal in  various  new  enterprises,  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
city,  while  her  death  rate  in  the  past  has  been  small 
proportionately,  her  health  and  sanitary  conditions  will 
compare  with  any  town  of  her  size  in  the  Piedmont  sec- 
tion. 

Our  first  county  officers  elected  were  : Capt.  Robt. 
McCaslan,  Sheriff;  Dr.  J.  A.  Marshall,  Treasurer; 
Capt.  Wade  Cothran,  Probate  Judge ; William  A. 
Moore,  Master  in  Equity  ; Joe  Major,  Supervisor  ; Tlios. 
Graham,  Auditor;  Thomas  C.  Turner,  Clerk  of  Court; 
Maj.  James  L.  White,  Superinfendent  of  Education. 
Many  of  these  now  serving  their  third  term,  except  Maj. 
White  who  served  two  terms  and  declined  to  run  again. 
His  place  now  being  filled  by  Capt.  Jas.  Rogers,  also 
the  position  of  Probate  Judge,  which  is  now  filled  by 
Vincent  Griffin,  Capt.  Cothran  having  died  before  fill- 
ing out  his  second  term.  Our  county  is  certainly  bless- 
ed, with  a superior  grade  of  Officers,  second  to  none 
in  any  county  of  the  State,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  re- 
ports of  each  of  the  grand  jury,  which  have  from  time 
to  time  made  thorough  examinations  into  their  books 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  the  affairs  in 
their  respective  offices. 

Our  poor  house  farm  is  a model  of  neatness.  Its 
houses  and  inmates  well  cared  for  in  utter  contrast  with 
some  of  our  neighboring  counties. 

Our  roads  are  kept  in  good  repair  and  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  other  counties. 

Our  disbursments  expenditures  etc,  while  much 
greater  than  of  Antibellum  days,  yet  they  are  less  than 
some  other  counties,  while  we  as  a new  county,  had  to 
commence  from  the  beginning.  Consequently  had  debts 
to  incur  which  other  counties  were  free  from.  We  have 
been  and  still  are  on  the  line  of  progress. 

’Twas  in  the  year  1900  that  a terrible  riot  occurred  at 
Phoenix  in  this  county.  The  like  of  which  while  we  had 
been  long  anticipating,  had  never  before  reached  its 
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present  proportions,  even  in  times  of  reconstruction. 
It  was  during  election  day,  South  Carolina  having  in 
her  convention  passed  the  restraining  act,  as  to  suffrage,' 
pretty  much  eliminating  the  negro  from  politics,  whose 
law  required  an  educational  and  property  qualification, 
to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  negroes  while 
not  taking  for  several  years  much  interest  in  State  elec- 
tions, yet  would  continue  to  turn  out  in  droves,  for  the 
Federal  elections  particularly  during  a Presidential  can- 
vass, and  while  one  of  their  white  political  friends  would 
be  a candidate  for  Federal  office,  while  the  republican 
candidate  had  really  no  hope  of  being  elected,  yet  it 
gave  him  some  shadow  of  excuse  for  a contest  on  the 
door  of  congress,  against  his  democratic  opponent,  which 
body  contributes  some  two  thousand  dollars  for  the 
party  making  the  fight,  to  enable  him  to  thus  succes- 
sively carry  on  his  contest.  A committee  among  their 
number  would  be  appointed,  to  take  down  the  names  of 
all  who  were  refused  at  the  polls,  to  vote,  to  be  used  of 
course  in  the  interest  at  Washington  for  enhancing  the 
chances  of  this  republican.  One  Rid  Tolbert  was  run- 
ning for  congress  in  the  3rd  Congressional  District,  his 
only  hope  of  election  was  by  the  negro  vote.  The  voting 
place  here  was  in  the  store  house  of  Watson  & Lake. 
The  negroes  had  a seperate  box  on  the  piaza,  under  the 
charge  of  Tom  Tolbert,  a brother,  who  had  not  hereto- 
fore taken  a very  active  part  in  politics.  The  negroes 
it  seemed  had  come  to  the  polls  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency which  might  arise,  having  been  tutored,  so  to  do 
it  was  said  by  one  young  Henderson,  a relative,  but  on 
account  of  the  illness  in  the  family  lie  remained  at  home 
and  Tom  Tolbert  assigned  to  take  his  place,  in  registering 
and  receiving  the  negroes  votes  at  this  improvised  ballot 
box. 

The  voting  had  progressed  for  some  time,  when  Mr. 
Ethridge,  who  was  one  of  the  legal  managers,  came  out 
on  the  piaza  where  the  negros  were  registering  and  de- 
positing their  votes  for  Tolbert  in  this  unauthorised  box'. 
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’Twas  then  he  and  Tom  Tolbert  got  into  a dispute, 
when  a lick  or  two  passed  between  them.  At  this 
moment,  Ethridge  was  shot  and  killed  by  one  of  the 
negroes,  when  a general  fusilade  commenced  between 
whites  on  the  one  side  and  blacks  on  the  other.  Aside 
from  the  very  serious  wounding  of  Tolbert,  its  unknown 
whether  any  other  damage  was  done,  at  this  time  as 
Tolbert  retreated  to  his  home,  as  supposed  mortally 
wounded  and  the  negroes  repairing  to  a certain  point 
where  it  is  said  they  had  conceded  quite  a number  of 
fire  arms.  Pandemonium  seemed  to  reign  for  the  time 
as  the  negroes  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
whites.  Telephone  communication  was  immediately 
had  with  Greenwood,  Ninety-Six  and  other  points  for 
assistants,  which  was  obtained  before  the  wires  were 
cut  reaching  these  several  points.  All  that  day  and 
the  next,  scouring  parties  were  riding  in  different  di- 
rections, where  ever  a party  of  armed  blacks  were  sup- 
posed to  be,  but  all  of  a sudden  they  had  ceased  to  exist 
or  show  themselves  publicly.  This  unfortunate  affair 
would  have  ended  here,  if  the  negroes  had  not  commit- 
ted again  an  avert  act  which,  rekindled  the  dying  out 
flame  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  calling  forth  quick  and 
hasty  rettribution  on  their  part.  Some  of  the  party  on 
returning  home  at  night,  in  a buggy  from  Phoenix,  were 
fired  into,  near  the  negro  church,  severely  wounding 
two  young  men,  Fleming  and  Miller,  which  caused  the 
whites  to  again  repair  to  the  field  of  action,  and  it  was 
then  many  negroes  were  killed,  for  this  dastardly  deed, 
while  no  doubt,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
guilty  from  the  innocent,  some  of  the  latter  possibly  suf- 
fered for  the  evil  doings  of  their  comrades.  After  an 
impromtu  trial,  there  were#six  shot  to  death,  near  the 
fork  of  the  roads  at  Reliobatli  church.  While  the  blood 
in  the  person  of  some  were  hot,  and  reason  for  the  time 
dethroned,  a visit  was  made  to  the  house  of  Elias  Tol- 
bert where  lay  as  many  supposed,  the  dying  person  of 
his  nephew,  Tom  Tolbert.  Supposing  they  had  come 
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there  to  finish  and  destroy  what  little  life  yet  remaining. 
He  planted  himself  in  front  of  this  party  with  a sixteen 
shooter  and  defied  their  entrance  into  his  house.  Dur- 
ing this  wrangle  between  him  and  this  party  when  it 
seemed,  almost  save  that,  his  life  would  he  sacrificed 
his  oldest  daughter,  a beautiful  girl  of  14  summers, 
hearing  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  home,  she  then 
being  at  a neighbors  house  several  miles  from  home, 
hastily  took  her  departure,  reaching  home  during  this 
unfortunate  and  exciting  occurance.  She  immediately 
on  reaching  the  side  of  her  father,  with  a noble  courage, 
characteristic  of  the  family,  planted  herself  in  front  of 
him  determined  to  sheild  him  from  harm,  even  should 
she  thereby  herself  suffer  death.  The  hot  blood  of  a brave 
South  Carolinian  could  not  but  in  a measure  somewhat 
cool  when  one  of  her  fair  daughters  so  courageously 
displays  such  love  and  affection.  It  might  here  be  said, 
that  Elias  Tolbert,  or  Tom  either,  had  ever  taken  any 
active  part  in  politics,  yet  the}’  were  republicans,  from 
principle,  as  the  father  and  grandfather  before  them 
was  a strong  whig  and  union  man,  strongly  opposed  to 
the  war,  as  was  his  boys,  yet  they  all  made  good  and 
brave  soldiers  in  the  war,  fighting  to  the  end  for  South- 
ern rights.  John  Tolbert,  father  of  Tom,  who  had 
been  wounded,  was  not  at  home  at  the  time;  but  hear- 
ing of  the  affair,  he  immediately  set  out  in  his  buggy 
to  go  to  him,  and  it  was  said  accompanied  by  a body 
guard  of  negroes,  when  a battle  royal  took  place  near  his 
residence  at  night  between  the  whites  and  blacks.  After 
the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away  it  was  found  that 
three  known  parties  were  wounded.  John  Tolbert, 
pretty  severely,  but  made  his  escape  by  turning  around 
and  driving  off  to  Verdery,  where  he  remained  for  a 
short  time  at  the  house  of  James  White,  afterward  mak- 
ing his  way  to  Columbia  and  Washington  City.  The 
back  part  of  his  buggy  was  badly  shot  to  pieces  and  no 
doubt  saved  his  life.  Prior  to  this  time,  there  hacl  been 
a great  deal  of  lawlessness  and  incendiarism  in  this 
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neighborhood.  Mr.  Milling  had  his  house,  barn  and 
stables  burned  together  with  household  goods,  all  of  his 
provender  and  some  eight  head  of  stock.  A woman  who 
had  been  his  cook  and  her  son  were  arrested  and  tried, 
but,  being  enabled  by  their  friends  to  employ  good 
council  and  no  trouble  to  get  friends  to  testify  in  their 
behalf,  they  were  cleared.  They  had,  however,  ac- 
knowledged to  the  crime,  previously,  each  implicating 
the  other. 


PART  II 


SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  SECESSION 

AND  EARLY  BATTLES  OF  THE  WAR. 


The  writer  of  these  pages  does  not  feel  that  lie  is  making 
too  broad  an  assertion,  when  he  asserts  that  it  was 
slavery  and  that  alone  was  the  commencement  and  first 
cause  bringing  about  the  war  between  the  States  of 
this  American  union.  There  were  some  other  things  at 
times  which  created  a bitter  feeling  to  exist,  but  it  all 
could  be  traced  back  to  this  great  penetrating  thorn  in 
the  flesh  which  caused  a resort  to  arms  in  1861,  It  may 
properly  be  asked  who  was  responsible  for  its  first  ex- 
istance  in  the  States,  and  will  answer  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  it  was  the  North  and  Northern  ships, 
Northern  capitol  and  Northern  men  that  first  enslaved 
the  negro  race  in  their  borders,  and  engaged  in  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  so  continued  until  they  found 
it  unprofitable.  The  negro  not  being  adapted  to  their 
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cold  climate,  but  better  suited  to  the  South,  they  sold  out 
their  possessions  to  their  bretheren  of  the  South  and 
then  after  a period  of  years,  waged  a war  for  the  obliter- 
ation of  this  same  property,  the  money  value  for  which 
they  yet  retained.  It  seems  quite  strange  after  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  slavery,  selling  and 
buying,  separating  families  in  the  South,  while  the 
North  with  pious  Massachusetts  should  raise  her  polut- 
ed  hands  in  holy  horror  at  such  deeds.  The  reprint 
from  some  old  papers  printed  in  Boston  many  years 
ago,  will  furnish  quite  interesting  reading  in  this  day 
and  time,  especially  to  the  rising  generation  of  the  pre- 
sent day  and  I have  copied  some  of  them  that  they  may 
be  retained  in  history,  as  a bludgeon  to  drive  back  into 
the  teeth  of  our  traducers  the  vile  and  malicious  lies  and 
slanders  they  want  to  heap  upon  us,  while  they  draw 
around  themselves  the  hypocritical  robe  of  self  righteous- 
ness and  sneer  at  our  sinfulness,  in  keeping  a poor  fel- 
low man  in  slavery.  From  the  Independant  Chronicle 
dated  March  30,  1780  appears  the  following  ad.  To  be 
sold  very  cheap  for  no  other  reason  than  want  ot  employ 
an  exceedingly  active  negro  boy  aged  15,  also  negro 
girl  age  17.  In  the  Boston  Continental  Journal  of  Jan. 
4 1781.  appears  the  following:  To  be  sold,,  a hearty 
strong  negro  wench,  29  years  of  age,  for  no  fault,  but 
want  of  employ.  So  these  advertisements  go  on,  num- 
bers I have  neglected  to  record,  but  will  add  one  more 
which  is  revolting  in  the  extreme,  almost  too  much  so 
to  be  in  print,  but  hope  to  be  pardoned  as  I wish  fully 
to  show  up  the  parents  of  these  hypocritical  negro 
worshipers  of  the  North  in  the  long  time  ago.  In  this 
same  Boston  paper  was  an  advertisement  apparently 
coming  from  a wealthy  man  of  high  bred  and  standing, 
and  it  can  easily  be  read  between  the  lines  what  relation 
he  bears  to  the  parties  concerned.  In  this  paper  the 
Independent  Chronicle  of  the  negro  loving  city  of 
Boston,  state  of  Massachusetts,  appeared  this  advertise- 
ment. dated  Dec.  28,  1780,  which  was  during  Christmas 
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season.  The  glad  key  note  of  which  is  “peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men.”  It  reads,  a negro  child  soon 
expected,  of  a good  breed,  may  be  owned  by  any  person 
inclining  to  take  it,  and  money  to  go  with  it.  The 
mother  was  not  to  he  parted  with  by  her  master,  hut  the 
child  expectant  was  from  its  mother.  The  South  with 
all  her  short  comings  and  no  doubt  in  many  individual 
cases,  abused  slavery,  yet  such  a parellel  case  as  this 
was  never  heard  of,  and  any  man  so  heartless  and  de- 
graded to  all  of  the  finer  instincts  of  human  nature  as 
to  insert  such  an  advertisement  in  a paper,  would  have 
suffered  himself  to  have  been  classed  with  the  brutes  of 
creation,  and  treated  as  such.  No  one  for  a Moment 
denies  that  it  was  the  North  who  first  instituted  slavery, 
and  the  slave  trade,  but  did  not  become  converted  to  its 
sinfulness  until  they  saw  it  was  unprofitable  in  their 
cold  climate,  and  sold  them  to  the  South,  while  with 
the  money  thus  obtained  from  the  South  for  their  slaves, 
she  was  putting  into  factories  of  various  kinds.  Had 
there  been  no  slavery,  there  would  have  been  no  war. 
The  North  owned  the  first  slaves,  and  finding  them  un- 
profitable in  their  cold  climate,  sold  them  South.  She 
having  the  ships,  carried  on  at  first,  the  African 
slave  trade,  which  was  never  entirely  given 
up.  The  South  really  was  as  much  opposed  to  it  as 
the  North,  and  voted  against  its  continuence.  Finally 
by  a wise  decree  of  congress,  it  was  made  a crime  to  en- 
gage in  it,  yet  Northern  capital,  ships  and  men,  engaged 
in  it  as  late  as  1858,  when  the  Wandereer  was  run  in 
and  secretly  landed  her  cargo  of  African  negroes  on  the 
Georgia  coast,  near  South  Carolina.  Many  of  these 
Africans  found  their  way  as  high  up  as  Edgefield 
county.  It  was  a Southern  man,  Jeremiah  Black,  of 
Georgia,  attorney  general  under  Buchanan’s  adminis- 
tration, who  with  unceasing  fidelity,  was  the  determined 
conscientious  prosecutor  of  those  who  owned  and  equip- 
ped and  officered  the  only  slave  ship  ever  landed  on  the 
Georgia  coast.  The  south  never  did  import  a slave 
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from  africa.  Slaves  had  a certain  value,  and  we  were 
opposed  to  Hooding  our  country  with  this  class  of  negroes, 
as  what  we  had,  would  inevitably  depreciate  in  value, 
and  again  the  mode  of  bringing  them  packed  down  in 
the  hold  of  a vessel  like  sardines  in  a box.  Many  would 
die  when  they  as  well  as  the  sick  would  be  cast  over 
board,  as  food  for  the  sharks.  Rev.  John  Newton,  one 
of  the  sweetest  poets  who  ever  wrote  a hymn,  the  author 
of  Amazing  grace  how  sweet  the  sound  etc.,  Savior  visit 
thy  plantation;  Safely  through  another  week,  and 
many  others,  was  for  many  years  a deck  hand  on  a 
slave  ship.  He  became  converted,  but  continued  in  the 
business  as  a Captain  of  a slaver,  but  did  much  to  al- 
leviate the  suffering  thorrors  of  the  voyage,  lie  never 
saw  anything  wrong  in  it.  Finally  lie  left  the  sea  and 
went  to  preaching. 

Slavery  has  existed  in  some  form  through  all  ages, 
from  the  time  of  Noah  and  Abraham.  The  latter  had 
many  servants,  whom  he  bought  with  his  money. 
There  has  been  no  time  since  the  Christian  era  that  the 
dominent  notions  have  not  owned  slaves.  England, 
our  mother  country  never  emancipated  her  slaves  until 
1843,  when  twelve  million  were  set  free  in  the  East  In- 
dies and  one  hundred  million  paid  to  their  owners,  En- 
glish Statesmen  and  Clergy,  said  it  was  better  than  the 
condition  they  were  in  at  home,  in  a heathen  and  cani- 
bal  State.  It  is  only  in  the  last  half  century  that  every 
civilized  country  bought,  sold  and  posessed  them. 
Nathaniel  Gordan,  master  of  a New  England  slave  ship, 
called  the  Erie,  was  convicted  in  New  York  City,  of 
carrying  on  the  slave  trade  as  late  as  1861,  and  they  at 
the  same  time  making  war  upon  us  to  obliterate  an  in- 
stitution they  had  cast  off  upon  us  and  now  some  of  its 
citizens  trying  to  sell  us  more.  What  a comnetary  on 
right,  justice,  Christian  graves  and  brotherly  love^  etc., 
and  is  it  passing  strange,  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
North’s  idol  and  hero,  Gen.  Ulisees  S.  Grant,  owned 
and  continued  to  own  slaves  until  January  1865,  (see 
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his  biography  in  Appleton  Eneycloyedia.)  Grant 
owned  these  slaves  while  in  St.  Louis,  where  lie  lived 
and  continued  to  live  off  of  their  labor,  even  after  Lin- 
coln had  declared  them  free  in  18G3.  He  moved  to  Ga- 
lena Ills.,  and  went  to  work  for  his  brother  in  the  tanyard 
business.  While  there  he  caught  the  war  fever,  when 
Lincoln  gave  him  a good  position,  but  had  he  remained 
in  St.  Louis,  would  have  prefered  a commission  in  our 
army,  so  his  wife  said  to  a newspaper  edtior  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  a few  years  ago. 

Some  other  of  the  early  causes  which  estranged  the 
people  of  the  two  sections  north  and  south,  was  during 
what  was  called  the  nullification  times  of  1832,  which 
I will  run  over  hurriedly  so  that  the  reader  may  be 
carried  on  up  to  the  final  great  and  last  cause  of  disso- 
lution desired  by  the  South.  The  North  was  getting  to 
be  a great  manufacturing  people.  The  .South  owned 
slaves,  consequently  was  an  agricultural  people,  one  a 
producer,  the  other  a consumer  of  these  manufactured 
goods,  great  dissatisfaction  existed  on  account  of  a tariff 
act  congress  had  passed  on  foreign  manufactured  goods 
imported.  It  was  a protective  tariff  to  them,  a hard- 
ship upon  the  South,  compelling  us  to  buy  their  goods. 
Calhoun  and  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  fought  it  bitterly. 
Finally  a compromise  was  made  by  congress,  reducing 
the  tariff. 

Another  greater  disquieting  feeling  pervading  the 
South.  When  any  portion  of  our  country,  occupying 
a territorial  form  of  government  desired  to  come  into 
the  brotherhood  of  states,  if  they  were  likely  to  be  more 
pro-slave  than  anti-slave  voters,  the  Northern  states- 
men would  oppose  such  state  coming  into  the  galaxy 
of  states. 

Texas  lying  as  she  does  in  a southern  latutude,  whose 
climate  suited  the  negro,  was,  mostly  settled  up  by 
parties  from  the  South.  She  was  a part  of  Mexico 
once,  but  the  Mexicans  and  the  Texans  had  been  at  war. 
The  latter,  headed  by  Gen.  Sam  Houston  had  declared 
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for  independence. 

Tlie  United  States  in  1846— 47,  took  an  active  part  in 
this  war  with  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  South  con- 
tributed most  of  the  troops  going  to  that  war,  and  nearly 
all  commanded  by  Southern  officers.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  ones,  being  Scott  and  Taylor,  com- 
manders, with  Beauregard,  Johnson,  Jefferson,  Davis, 
Lee,  Butler  and  a host  of  others.  Gen.  Scott,  although 
being  a Virginian  of  Southern  blood,  was  in  sympathy 
with  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
forces  and  planned  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  fought 
by  McDowel.  He  never  did  forgive  the  South  for  not 
supporting  him  for  president  over  Gen.  Zackary  Taylor, 
the  real  hero  of  the  Mexican  war.  Texas  although 
having  been  an  Independant  Republic  for  a short  time 
with  Gen.  Houston  as  president,  yet  she  finally  voted 
herself  to  be  one  of  the  states  of  this  great  Union,  being 
admitted  as  such  and  as  one  of  the  Southern  or  slaves 
states  much  territory  was  acquired  by  the  LTnited  States 
from  Mexico  as  an  indemnity  for  expenses  incurd  by 
this  war.  Much  of  which  long  since  were  desirous  of 
becoming  states,  but  were  kept  out  for  fear  of  slavery 
being  attached  to  their  constitution. 

There  was.  so  to  speak  a separation  line  or  line  of  de- 
marcation called  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  north  of  which 
slavery  could  not  exist  by  the  laws  of  those  states. 
South  of  that  line  was  the  Southern  or  slave  holding 
states.  California  was  a part  of  the  territory  acquired 
by  the  conquest  over  Mexico. 

Soon  after  the  war  with  that  country,  as  early  as  1848, 
great  quantities  of  gold  having  been  found  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  a great  emmigration  tide  set  in  both 
from  the  North  and  South,  those  from  the  South  carry- 
ing their  slaves.  Many  went  from  this  section.  Lum 
Hutchison  and  Thomas  Kennedy  from  this  village. 
The  latter  raised  by  Mrs.  Carr  McGehee.  There  was  a 
great  fight  over  its  entry  into  the  Union  as  a slave  or 
free  state,  the  latter  prevailed. 
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Those  of  the  slave-holding  states,  bordering  on  the 
line  of  the  free  states  would  have  oftimes  great  difficul- 
ty in  getting  their  slaves  back  when  they  would  run 
away  and  get  into  a free  state,  on  account  of  being  har- 
bored by  their  Northern  friends,  termed  abolitionists, 
and  actually  some  of  them  passed  laws  forbidding  their 
capture  and  return  to  their  rightful  owners. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  matter  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  whose  decision  was  that  negroes  were 
property,  and  as  such  should  have  the  same  protection 
as  other  property,  and  where  the  slave  escaped  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  its  territories  they  were 
amenible  to  and  could  be  brought  back  to  titer  rightful 
owners.  This  was  called  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  be  it 
said  to  the  honor  of  our  higher  court  in  those  days,  they 
were  men  of  the  strictest  honor  and  standing. 

During  President  Pierce’s  administration  which  was 
from  1853  to  1857,  there  was  some  excitement  over  the 
admission  of  Kansas  into  the  brotherhood  of  states. 
Although  coming  trom  a state  of  bitter  hatred  to  the 
South,  New  Hampshire,  yet  he  being  a good  democrat 
was  a right  good  man,  making  a president  satisfactory 
to  both  sections.  Being  then  like  the  majority,  an  ad- 
mirer of  his,  I named  a very  fine  dog  for  him,  which 
was  ever  faithful  and  true. 

The  South  was  terribly  wrought  up  during  the  pre- 
liminary of  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a state.  Some 
went  from  here  well  armed  and  equipped  to  do  execu- 
tion. Among  them  was  A.  McNeill,  Dr.  Limbecker  ancl 
Jas.  Waddel  and  others.  Some  blood  was  shed,  ending 
finally  in  a convention  being  called  at  Leavenworth 
City,  when  slavery  was  inscribed  into  the  constitution. 
Afterward  another  convention  was  called,  which  held  its 
meeting  at  Lecompton  when  the  abolition  party  ruled, 
consequently  there  was  for  a time  a duel  government 
something  on  the  order  of  things  once  in  this  state  and 
later  in  Kentucky.  Finally  the  latter  was  recognized 
by  congress  and  their  delegation  in  congress  seated. 


Dr.  John  Henry  Logan. 

A fervent  State  right’s  man,  who  first  called  together  a meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Creenwood.  Who  adopted  his  resolutions,  which 
brought  forth  the  meeting  on  Secession  Hill,  at  Abbeville,  in  the 
fall  of  1860,  it  being  the  first  act  in  the  great  drama  of  War  between 
the  States.  The  Confederacy  virtually  having  its  beginning  in  this 
Town  and  ending  at  Abbeville,  same  county,  where  the  lastCabinet 
meeting  was  held  and  dissolved  sine  die. 
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Next  in  order  during  this  administration  of  President 
Pierce,  John  Brown,  a violent  abolitionist,  having 
figured  quite  extensively  in  the  Kansas  war  and  being 
supplied  with  money  by  Garrett  Smith  and  many  other 
Southern  haters,  conceived  the  idea  and  came  down 
South  with  some  of  his  sons  and  a few  others  expecting 
to  make  a strike  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  when  the 
whole  would  rise  up  and  join  his  standard  for  freedom. 
His  first  and  only  attack  was  upon  the  unprotected 
arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry  which  lie  easily  obtained. 
After  some  fighting  with  the  citizens,  many  of  which 
were  killed.  Gen.  Robt.  E.  Lee  then  a colonel  of  caval- 
ry, stationed  at  Washington,  was  ordered  there,  captur- 
ing Brown  and  his  whole  party.  He  and  his  followers 
were  tried  by  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  hung.  This  is 
where  originated  the  song,  “John  Brown’s  Soul  is  Still 
Marching  On.” 

Its  true  a bad  feeling  existed  almost  from  the  first 
inception  of  the  foundation  of  our  republic,  but  there 
were  many  things  later  on  in  its  history  which  embit- 
tered the  two  sections  almost  to  fever  heat  and  trouble 
was  only  kept  down  by  the  conservative  element  on 
both  sides.  The  North  had  become  jealous  of  the  fast 
increasing  wealth  of  the  South . 

A very  inflammatory  fagot  was  thrown  upon  the 
smouldering  fires  of  passion  when  in  the  year  1856 
Charles  Sumner,  a Senator  from  Massachusetts,  made 
a speech  in  the  Senate  chamber  villifying  and  abusing 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  its  representative,  Sena- 
tor Butler.  Preston  S.  Brooks,  then  a member  of  the 
lower  House,  representing  this  Congressional  district, 
determined  to  resent  this  infamous  attack  upon  his 
native  State  and  upon  his  aged  uncle,  Senator  Butler, 
and  meeting  Sumner  in  the  Senate  chamber  one  clay 
during  a recess,  gave  him  a severe  chastizing  with  his 
walking  stick.  Brooks  was  expelled  from  Congress  and 
a heavy  fine  imposed  upon  him.  That  fall  he  was  re- 
elected to  serve  out  his  unexpired  term  and  was  present- 
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ed  with  a dozen  or  more  new  walking  sticks.  His  fine 
was  paid  by  the  voters  of  the  district,  each  man  as  he 
voted  contributing  25  cents  toward  the  fine.  This  his- 
torian was  too  young  to  vote  at  the  time  but  lie  con- 
tributed his  quarter  toward  the  fund. 

Brooks  was  the  hero  of  the  hour  and  was  feasted  and 
wined  and  dined  on  every  hand,  culmating  in  the  great 
“Brooks  dinner”  at  Ninety-Six  which  was  the  largest 
gathering  I ever  saw.  Of  course  Brooks  (who  was  a 
brother  of  our  comrade  and  brother  veteran,  Capt. 
Hampden  Brooks)  was  expected  to  make  the  address  of 
the  day,  and  South  Carolina  having  already  put  on  her 
warpaint,  there  was  the  greatest  interest  throughout  the 
country,  especially  at  the  North,  as  to  what  would  be 
said  and  done.  The  New  York  Tribune,  then  edited  by 
Horace  Greely,  sent  its  representative  down  to  write  up 
the  occasion  and  take  the  speeches  in  full,  which  he  no 
doubt  did  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  He  sent  us  a 
copy  on  Iris  return.  While  he  put  up  with  Dr.  Calhoun 
at  what  is  now  Riley’s  hotel  and  was  especially  taken 
care  of  and  well  treated,  nevertheless  he  gave  everything 
Southern  “fits”  in  his  write-up.  This  newspaper  rep- 
resentative of  the  New  York  Tribune  coming  from  a 
land  and  city,  flowing  if  not  with  milk  and  honey,  yet 
with  brandy  and  ginger  cocktail,  was  on  reaching  this 
sunny  clime,  apparently  very  dry'  not  having  sufficient- 
ly prepared  himself  with  a supply  before  leaving  home, 
and  was  not  loath  to  ask  for  a little  Southern  corn  juice, 
soon  after  reaching  my  father’s  house.  The  Southern 
darkie,  however,  at  that  time  of  the  South’s  history  was 
not  as  well  posted  as  now  to  the  phrazes  used  to  designate 
where  it  is  kept  etc.  This  man  of  the  quill  approached 
one  of  the  servants,  a had  about  eighteen,  and  asked 
him  where  was  the  bar  room.  The  boy  never  hearing 
it  called  by  that  name,  yet  thought  lie  would  not  show 
Ins  ignorance  and  very  politely  told  the  gentleman  yes 
sir,  just  come  this  way,  leading  him  on  out  through  the 
back  way,  then  through  the  garden  gate,  the  gentleman 
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remarking,  what  do  you  have  it  so  far  off  for?  The 
hoy  remarking,  Mossa  don’t  want  it  whar  folks  will 
see  it.  So  on  down  the  walk  they  went  until  the  house 
was  reached.  The  situation  flashed  upon  the  man,  when 
he  commenced  abusing  the  boy  in  unmerciful  terms, 
frightening  him  out  of  his  wits. 

Brooks  was  bitterly  hated  throughout  the  North,  and 
plans  were  laid  to  end  his  natural  as  well  as  his  political 
life.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  Congress  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  died. 

During  all  these  exciting  times  the  South,  and  par- 
ticularly South  Carolina,  was  kept  in  a state  of  unrest, 
with  an  intense  and  bitter  hatred  against  the  North, 
which  culminated,  as  I will  later  on  show,  in  our  little 
city  of  Greenwood  firing  the  first  political  gun  leading 
to  the  great  civil  war  between  the  States.  One  reason 
why  our  State  had  such  an  overflow  of  officers  prior  to 
the  war  was  that  she  was  one  of  the  very  few  Southern 
States  that  kept  up  the  militia  system.  In  this  system 
each  “beat”  organized  a company,  receiving  the  name 
of  “ragamuffins.”  They  were  not  uniformed  and  came 
into  the  ranks  from  almost  every  avocation  of  life,  most- 
ly from  the  plowhandles,  some  with  long  flintlock  squir- 
rel rifles,  some  with  shot  guns,  and  some  with  nothing 
but  walking  sticks,  knowing  nothing  of  military  tactics 
from  the  officers  down  and  presenting  anything  but  a 
soldierly  appearance.  This  system  was  mostly  kept  up 
for  patrol  duty.  It  was  a matter  of  choice  to  join  the 
company  or  else  work  the  roads.  In  towns  of  any  size 
volunteer  companies,  as  they  were  called,  were  formed 
from  young  men  who  took  great  pride  in  informing 
themselves  on  military  duties  and  who  took  great  inter- 
est in  it.  We  always  had  here,  even  when  the  town 
was  quite  small,  a company  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  well 
officered  and  equipped.  Our  battalton,  composing  four 
or  more,  companies,  met  every  year  at  Chalk  Level,  an 
old  field  on  the  left  of  the  road  just  this  side  of  John 
Sample’s,  Those  were  good  old  days,  the  ladies,  young 
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and  old,  -would  turn  out  for  miles  around,  and  there 
would  always  be  a long  line  of  carriages  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  parade  ground.  Old  “Cake  Bill}’”  was  in 
his  prime  and  glory,  dispensing  ginger  cakes  of  his  own 
make  and  persimmon  beer.  The  young  men  would  fill 
their  red  handkerchiefs  (white  ones  were  only  used  by 
the  ladies  then)  with  ginger  cakes,  and  with  a bucket 
or  pitcher  of  persimmon  beer  woidd  treat  the  girls. 

From  my  earliest  recollections  of  our  field  officers  and 
staff,  who  did  all  the  speaking,  complimenting  the 
soldiers  on  their  good  performence  and  thanking  the 
ladies  for  their  presence  in  witnessing  such  a grand 
display  of  military  tactics,  no  two  ever  kept  the  same 
step,  no  three  were  ever  in  line,  and  each  one  carried 
his  gun  or  stick  as  suited  his  own  sweet  fancy.  The 
speeches  were  always  war  like,  getting  more  fiery  each 
year  as  time  passed  on,  culminating  finally  in  the  great 
bloody  struggle,  but  for  the  time  these  grand  war  like 
sentiments,  emenating  from  excited  brains,  never  went 
beyond  old  Chalk  Level. 

When  the  time  for  action  came,  things  were  hot 
indeed.  The  National  Democratic  party  was  rent  in 
twain,  giving  Lincoln  an  easy  walkover.  Minute  men 
were  formed  everywhere  and  organized  into  companies 
and  regiments,  ready  to  be  called  out  at  a moments 
warning.  Augustus  Smith  was  elected  Colonel  of  the 
regiment  formed  in  Abbeville  county. 

As  time  passed  and  it  became  certain  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Republican  or  anti-slavery  candidate, 
would  be  the  next  president,  Greenwood  was  the  first  to 
raise  her  voice  against  submission  to  the  powers  that 
were  to  be.  A public  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held 
and  Dr.  John  H.  Logan  had  the  proceedings  published 
in  the  Abbeville  Banner,  calling  on  the  then  candidates 
for  the  Legislature  to  come  out  and  express  themselves 
on  the  subject  of  secession.  Crews,  now  of  the  Laurens 
Herald,  was  then  publisher  of  the  paper.  The  proceed- 
ings were  published  and  had  their  effect  in  causing  the 
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candidates  to  declare  themselves  publicly,  those  who 
did  not  answer  satisfactorily  being  left  at  home  on  the 
day  of  the  election.  The  editor  and  Rev.  Johnson  made 
all  manner  of  fun  of  the  proceedings  here,  heading  the 
article  in  big  black  type,  “Great  Political  Landslide  at 
Greenwood,  a little  hamlet  on  the  G.  & C.,  railroad 
where  passengers  stop  for  dinner, ” etc.  But  the  out- 
come was  a meeting  of  the  county  on  what  is  known  as 
Secession  Hill,  where  each  of  the  candidates  for  the 
convention  spoke  and  gave  their  views. 

As  before  intimated,  the  meeting  or  political  landslide 
as  the  Abbeville  Banner  was  pleased  to  call  it,  which 
was  held  in  Greenwood,  which  meeting  brought  forth 
the  subsequent  one  at  Abbeville,  C.  H.,  on  a Hill  after- 
wards called  Secession  Hill.  The  proceedings  were 
next  day  published  in  the  Abbeville  papers,  which  I 
now  give  : “One  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
meetings  ever  held  in  our  district,  convened  in  our  vil- 
lage yesterday.  Companies  of  minute  men  from  Green- 
wood, Cokesbury,  Ninety-Six,  Bradley,  Due  West,  Don- 
alds, Wiekliff  and  Calhoun’s  Mill.  The  Artillery  Com- 
pany ; the  Southern  Rights  Dragoons  and  an  immense 
concourse  from  every  section  of  our  district. Banners  were 
flying  in  all  directions  and  the  booming  of  cannon  added 
to  the  general  excitement.  At  an  early  hour  the  pro- 
cession was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Col.  A.  M. 
Smith,  marshall  of  the  day,  and  Col.  W.  M.  Rogers 
and  J.  F.  Livingston  Jr.  assistant,  marshalls,  and  re- 
pared to  the  grove,  near  the  depot  where  a stand  had 
been  erected,  and  where  various  speakers  were  expected 
to  address  the  meeting.  Tlios.  C.  Perrin  Esq.,  presided 
assisted  by  the  following  Vice  Presidents  : Judge  D.  L. 
Warcllaw,  Col.  John  A.  Calhoun,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hearst, 
John  Brownlee,  Dr.  John  H.  Logan.  After  an  appro- 
priate prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  North,  and  a well  timed  and 
effective  speech  from  the  president,  Hon.  A.  G.  Ma- 
grath,  of  Charleston,  was  introduced  to  the  meeting, 
making  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  soul  stirring 
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speeches  in  behalf  of  State  rights  and  Southern  inde- 
pendence that  it  lias  ever  been  our  pleasure  to  hear. 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  prompt  action,  and  his  appeal 
awakened  a response  in  every  bosom.  Gen.  Bonham 
followed  in  his  usual  able  and  eloquent  style,  and  was 
loudly  cheered.  The  time  of  compromise,  he  said  had 
past,  and  he  was  now  ready  for  immediate  action.  He 
brought  cheering  news  from  other  sections,  and  upon 
the  question  of  immediate  secession.  He  thought  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  State  was  unanimous  and  indeed 
that  the  cotton  States  would  all  co-operate  in  the  great 
movement.  The  speech  was  well  received  and  at  the 
instance  of  Gen.  McGowan,  three  cheers  for  our  gallant 
representatives  were  given  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Edward  Noble  Esq.,  introduced  the  following  among 
other  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 
Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Abbeville 
district,  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  president 
of  these  United  States,  and  of  Hanibal  Hamlin  as  vice 
president,  upon  doctrines,  destructive  of  the  rights  and 
interests,  the  equality  and  safety  of  the  Southern  States, 
by  the  factions  and  sectional  votes  of  our  Northern  con- 
federates, utterly  prevents  the  spirit  of  the  compact 
formed  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  that  it  must  be, 
promptly  and  sternly  resisted  by  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  that  secession  of  the  State,  from  the  federal 
union  is  the  proper  mode  of  resistance. 

D.  F.  Jones  Esq.,  moved  appointment  of  committee 
of  twenty-one  to  nominate  delegates  to  a State  Conven- 
tion. Committee — Messrs  D.  F.  Jones,  Dr.  J.  .J.  Ward, 
law,  John  H.  Wilson,  Jas.  S.  Cothran,  J.  H.  Wicleman, 
Robt.  A.  Fair,  Samuel  Hester,  Chas.  J.  Haskell,  J.  M. 
Latimer,  Joel  J.  Cunningham,  R.  W.  Lites,  P.  H.  Brad- 
ley, J.  C.  Willard,  J.R.  Wilson,  Samuel  Donald,  B.  Z. 
Herndon,  W.  L.  Jones,  Dr.  E.  R.  Calhoun,  J.  W. 
Fooshe,  Peter  McKeller,  C.  W.  Sproul.  During  the 
absence  of  this  committee,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Gen.  McGowan  and  Jas.  S.  Cothran  Esq.  Owing  to 
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their  indisposition,  W.  -J.  Lomax  and  Col.  H.  H.  Har- 
per were  detained  at  liome.  The  committoe  of  twenty- 
one  upon  their  return,  reported  to  the  meeting  the  nom- 
ination of  the  tollowing  named  persons,  who  were  en- 
dorsed seriatim  : Edward  Noble,  Thos.  C.  Perrin,  John 
A.  Calhoun,  Thos.  Thompson,  John  A.  Wilson,  1).  L. 
Wardlaw.  The  delegates  nominated,  were  then  each, 
before  the  vote  was  taken,  called  upon  for  an  expression 
of  their  sentiments,  and  all  without  exception,  endorsed 
the  action  of  the  meeting.  At  night  there  was  a grand 
display  of  fireworks,  and  the  public  square  blazed  with 
bonfires  and  illuminations.  An  imposing  torchlight 
procession  was  formed  and  after  making  a brilliant 
demonstration  on  the  streets,  halted  in  front  of  the  Mar- 
shall house,  where  an  enthusiastic  crowd  were  [addressed 
by  a succession  of  speakers,  whilst  ever  and  anon  the 
strains  of  soul  stirring  music  and  the. shouts  of  the 
multitude  made  the  welking  ring.  Judge  Magratli, 
Judge  Wardlaw,  Hon.  M.  L.  Bonham,  Edword  Noble, 
Thos.  C.  Perrin,  John  A.  Calhoun,  Thos.  Thompson, 
II.  A.  Fair,  A.  M.  Smith,  H.  H.  Harper,  S.  McGowan 
and  W.  C.  Davis  successively  addressed  the  meeting. 
But  one  sentiment  seemed  to  pervade  the  meeting  and 
from  the  mountains  to  the  seaboard,  the  cry  is  echoed 
back  : Resistance  to  tyrants,  is  obedience  to  God. 
The  ladies  in  large  lumbers,  lent  to  the  proceeding  of 
this  eventful  clay,  their  presence  and  sympathy,  and  at 
night  from  the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses, 
with  waving  handkerchiefs  and  with  smiles  of  encourage- 
ment. hailed  the  advent  of  the  Revolution  which  we 
were  now  inaugurating. 

The  convention  met  in  Charleston  and  declared  the 
State  no  longer  one  of  the  sisterhood  of  States.  In  the 
meantime  Gov.  Pickens  called  on  the  militia  organiza- 
tions to  repair  to  their  respective  places  of  drill  and  form 
volunteer  companies,  regiments  and  brigades  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand  men.  Some  of  the  more  ardent 
fire  eaters  determined  that  our  battalion  should  raise  a 
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a company,  so  it  was  called  together  with  that  object 
in  view.  The  .Jocassee  band  was  brought  down  to  en- 
liven tilings.  It  was  a great  band,  as  I remember,  and 
they  played  but  one  tune,  which  was  a dreary  toot,  toot 
of  the  horns,  without  a single  variation  from  high  to 
low  notes.  But  in  our  excited  state  we  enjoyed  the 
music  and  thought  it  grand  and  inspiring.  The  boys 
were  animated  with  the  martial  spirit  and  flocked  in 
from  all  sides.  The  company  was  formed,  commanded 
for  a while  by  W.  W.  Perryman,  and  was  called  “Se- 
cession Guards.”  I).  Wyatt  Aiken  was  graciously  made 
orderly  sergeant  but  was  not  allowed  to  hold  such  a 
subordinate  position.  He  was  soon  made  adjutant  and 
at  the  reorganization  was  elected  colonel. 

Major  Anderson,  having  committed  the  first  overtact 
in  taking  possession  of  Sumter  after  spiking  Moultrie’s 
guns,  preparations  were  at  once  made  to  reduce  the 
fortress.  The  floating  battery  and  Maj . Stephen’s  iron 
battery,  something  then  entirely  new  in  military  or  na- 
val warfare,  proved  quite  a success,  which  gave  rise  to 
iron  clad  vessels  for  warfare.  Thus  it  is  due  to  South- 
ern genious  that  revolutionized  the  world  in  naval  war- 
fare in  the  construction  of  these  batteries  railroad  iron 
was  used  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  facing  the 
enemy. 

The  time  came  when  Sumter  had  to  fall,  Gen.  Beau- 
regard moving  his  position  up  in  St.  Mitclnel's  steeple, 
where  his  orders  were  mostly  extended  by  the  use  of  the 
flag  signals.  She  fell  after  a gallant  defense  against 
great  odds,  no  one  being  hind  on  either  side  until  Maj. 
Anderson,  being  allowed  to  give  a final  salute  to  his  flag, 
had  several  men  wounded  by  a premature  explosion. 
My  regiment,  the  seventh,  commanded . by  Col.  Bacon, 
rendezvoused  at  the  German  Scheutzenplatz.  The 
buildings  were  quite  commodious,  every  one  had  plenty 
of  straw  to  lie  on  and  more  than  we  could  possibly  eat, 
yet  the  boys  complained  of  rough  treatment.  No  doubt 
many  of  them  thought  we  should  have  taken  up  board 
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ancl  lodging  at  the  Charleston  Hotel.  Some  of  the  boys, 
not  finding  soldiering  what  it  was  cracked  up  to  be, 
were  not  long  in  learning  some  of  its  tricks,  which 
would  take  a specialist  or  an  expert  to  detect.  Rheu- 
matism and  fits  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  disease  when 
a man  wanted  a discharge.  We  had  not  been  there 
long  before  one  of  Capt.  Brooks’  men,  a great  big  fellow, 
had  a big  fighting  fit.  The  drill  hall  was  full  of  soldiers 
who  were  not  dreaming  of  anything  of  the  kind,  when 
he  jumped  up  like  an  enraged  bull  and  commenced 
spreading  terror  and  consternation  all  around.  He  was 
like  a madman.  Just  then  Capt.  Brooks  seized  him  from 
behind  and  threw  him  to  the  floor,  which  quieted  him. 

1 know  nothing  more  of  Ids  war  record,  as  he  was  soon 
afterwards  discharged. 

After  the  fall  of  Sumter  my  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Pole  Cat,  near  Aiken,  where  we  went  into  camp  of  in- 
struction. Bonham  was  major-general;  McGowan, 
brigadier.  When  we  first  went  out  we  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  State,  but  other  States  having  seceded  and 
the  Confederacy  having  been  formed,  we  were  now  re- 
quired to  re-enlist  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy, 
which  most  of  us  did.  This  shuffling  around  left  Mc- 
Gowan, a private  soldier  or  private  citizen.  He  chose 
the  latter  but  afterwards  raised  a command  which  did 
gallant  service.  Bonham  was  reduced  to  be  a brigadier 
and  ranked  next  in  command  to  Beauregard. 

Very  soon  our  regiment  was  ordered  to  Virginia,  tak- 
ing passage  at  Pole  Cat  for  Richmond  in  box  and  cattle 
cars.  The  writer  was  ordered  to  go  by  way  of  Charles- 
ton for  our  company  flag,  which  was  being  made  there. 
His  first  and  last  public  speech  was  made  in  Richmond 
on  its  presentation  and  acceptance.  Lt.  Col.  Fair,  on 
behalf  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Edgefield,  presented  it  to 
Capt.  Bait  Talbert  and  he  in  turn  presented  it  to  me, 
tlie  flagbearer. 

While  there  in  camp  one  evening  some  one  in  another 
regiment  fired  off  his  gun,  accidently  or  otherwise, 
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striking  one  of  our  men  in  his  tent.  Instantly  Col. 
Bacon  had  the  long  roll  beat  and  for  a 'while  it  looked 
as  if  the  first  battle  of  the  war  'would  he  fought  between 
friends,  hut  the  trouble  soon  passed  off.  Jeff  Davis 
came  over  and  made  us  a speech,  praising  South  Caro- 
lina soldiers  to  the  skies,  which  at  the  time  stood  high 
up  in  the  scale  of  Southern  chivalry.  South  Carolina’s 
troops  were  the  first  to  reach  there.  The  Northern 
army,  one  regiment  only,  Ellsworth’s  Zouaves,  had  in- 
vaded Virginia’s  territory,  entering  the  little  villiage  of 
Alexandria,  across  the  river.  Jackson’s  hotel  had  kept 
open  to  the  breeze  a Confederate  flag,  hoisted  on  top  of 
the  hotel  and  the  proprietor  had  sworn  to  protect  it  with 
his  life  and  declared  he  would  kill  any  man  who  attempt- 
ed to  take  it  down.  The  first  act  of  the  regiment  on  en- 
tering the  town  was  to  take  down  this  flag,  but  the 
colonel  in  command  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  with 
courage  enough  to  attempt  it.  He  was  met  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  by  Jackson,  who  was  going  up  to  defend  it. 
Jackson  immediately  killed  him  on  the  spot  but  instant- 
ly suffered  death  himself  by  the  troops  of  this  command. 
This  no  doubt  was  the  first  blood  shed  after  the  invasion 
of  our  soil. 

After  resting  in  Richmond  for  several  days  we  were 
ordered  to  Manassas  .Junction,  which  was  being  heavily 
fortified,  and  we  supposed  the  first  battle  of  the  war 
would  be  fought.  Here  we  weie  joined  by  several  other 
South  Carolina  regiments,  among  them  Gen.  Jenkins 
and  met  among  the  troops  some  Greenwood  boys  whom 
we  had  not  seen  in  a longtime,  the  two  Gileses,  Sumter 
Tarrant  and  others. 

Our  next  advance  was  soon  made  from  here  to  beyond 
Bid!  Run  creek,  halting  at  Centreville.  Taking  up  the 
march  again  we  proceeded  to  Fairfax  courthouse,  where 
we  went  into  camp,  remaining  until  the  first  great  bat- 
tle of  July  18  and  21. 

This  town  is  about  14  miles  south  of  Washington 
citv.  It  was  here  that  a verv  unfortunate  occurance 
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happened.  A portion  of  the  Secession  Guards  were  on 
duty  one  night  under  command  of  Lieut.  J.  T.  Parks, 
when  they  tired  into  some  of  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry 
of  Virginia,  and  several  were  killed  and  wounded. 
This  created  quite  a bad  feeling  between  the  two  regi- 
ments for  a while. 

A line  of  breast  works  were  thrown  up,  more  as  a 
blind  than  anything  else  to  deceive  the  enemy,  as  it  was 
not  intended  that  we  should  engaige  them  with  our  small 
force,  but  hoping  by  delay  to  get  reinforcements  before 
the  final  struggle  began.  Joe  Johnson  was  at  Wincester 
facing  Patterson.  He  had  if  anything  a larger  force 
than  Beauregard.  When  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
the  long  roll  was  beat  there  was  at  once  great  excite- 
ment, couriers  began  rushing  here,  there  and  every- 
where with  orders,  and  the  boys  began  to  realize  at  once 
something  was  going  to  happen.  Double  quicking  over 
to  a point  overlooking  Flint  Hill,  a mile  beyond,  where 
we  had  some  breast  works  thrown  up,  we  occupied 
these  with  a great  display  of  flags,  marching  and  coun- 
termarching; leading  the  enemy  to  believe  that  our 
force  was  very  large  and  we  expected  to  fight.  I thought 
the  enemy’s  line,  as  it  stretched  away  in  a straight  line, 
with  bands  playing  and  artillery  charging  around  and 
getting  into  position,  was  the  grandest  sight  my  eyes 
ever  beheld.  It  was  our  first  view  of  the  invading  army, 
and  as  we  watched  them  pressing  forward  and  forming 
lines  in  the  rear,  a feeling,  not  of  trepidation,  but  of 
determination,  to  then  and  there  do  or  die,  to  hurl  back 
the  invader  from  our  soil,  swept  over  the  men. 

The  feeling  did  not  exist  to  any  great  extent  among 
the  colored  mess  croks.  Mine  was  foraging,  out  toward 
Flint  Hill,  where  the  enemy’s  lines  were  being  formed, 
and  we  thought  for  sure  he  had  been  captured,  but 
after  a while  we  saw  him  coming  toward  us  between  the 
lines,  running  with  all  his  strength.  Old  Joe  was  cook 
for  Chris  Waller’s  mess.  As  lie  beheld  the  long  dense 
columns  advancing  with  their  glistening  rifles  he  cried 
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out,  “Let’s  go  home,  Marse  Chris,  let’s  go  home. 
Miss  Betsy  tole  me  to  take  keerof  you  an’  somebody’s 
gwine  to  git  hurt  here  today.” 

Just  at  this  point  one  of  the  enemy’s  guns  opened, 
cutting  down  a cedar  tree,  this  being  the  first  gun  load- 
ing up  to  the  first  great  battle  of  Manassas,  and  one  of 
the  first  for  our  subjugation.  Ongoing  back  there  the 
boys  were  anxious  to  get  a piece  of  the  tree  to  keep  ns 
souvenirs.  All  kinds  of  things  were  carved  out  of  it. 
I still  have  a pieces. 

Waiting  until  the  advancing  columns  had  reached  rifle 
range,  we  were  ordered  to  file  out,  taking  up  our  line  of 
march  toward  Manassas  Junction,  halting  for  sometime 
at  Centreville,  where  we  again  formed  line  of  battle  in 
a piece  of  good  open  ground.  We  thought  that  we  were 
now  certain  to  fight  but  it  developed  that  ourmanouvre 
was  only  to  retard  the  enemy’s  progress  and  give  rein- 
forcements time  to  reach  us  before  the  battle  -began. 
The  situation  was  this.  Beauregard  occupied  an  ad- 
vance position  at  Fairfax,  twelve  miles  beyond  where  he 
expected  to  fight  with  McDowell’s  army,  and  with  quite 
a small  army,  being  confronted  by  McDowell,  who  had 
a large  force  of  volunteers  and  the  whole  of  the  regular 
army  under  his  command.  Gen.  Joe  Johnston  was  at 
Winchester,  being  confronted  by  Patterson.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  each  was  to  move  to  the  support  of  the 
other,  but  every  one  was  satisfied  that  the  death  strug- 
gle would  be  with  Beauregard’s  army  and  as  soon  as 
this  fact  became  apparent  to  our  officers,  Gen.  Johnston 
was  made  aware  of  the  situation.  Heat  once  set  about 
to  fool  Patterson,  keeping  him  from  coming  to  the  relief 
and  strengthening  the  already  strong  columns  of  Mc- 
Dowell. Gen.  Johnston  advanced  his  whole  front, 
making  a great  demonstration  in  Patterson’s  front,  and 
while  Patterson  was  preparing  and  expecting  to  be  at- 
tacked, Johnston  and  his  army  were  coming  to  Manas- 
sas as  fast  as  their  legs  and  steam  could  bring  them, 
leaving  only  a small  force  in  Patterson’s  front  to  deceive 
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him  as  to  his  movement.  They  had  a long  distance 
march  before  catching  trains  that  would  bring  them  to 
M anassas.  Had  McDowel  pushed  on  and  fought  the 
main  battle  on  the  18th  instead  of  the  21st  he  would 
certainly  have  gained  a signal  victory  for  very  few  of 
.Johnston’s  army  reached  us  until  the  battle  was  raging 
on  the  21st. 

From  Centreville  we  fell  back  to  Bull  Run  Creek. 
Gen.  Bonham's  brigade  occupied  MitcheH’sFord,extend- 
ing  to  the  right  and  left.  Longstreet  occupied  Black- 
burn's Ford,  on  our  right,  and  Early  was  at  Union  Mills, 
the  extreme  right.  Gen.  Evans  occupied  the  extreme 
left,  resting  on  the  Rock  bridge.  Our  command  after 
falling  back  on  the  south  bank  of  Bull  Run,  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  July,  1851,  commenced  has- 
tily to  entrench  ourselves  and  about  daylight  had  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  up  a very  good  line  of  rifle  entrench- 
ments. About  10  o’clock,  or  possibly  before,  the  enemy 
commenced  shelling  our  position.  Our  batteries  did 
not  reply,  as  we  did  not  wish  to  give  them  our  position 
and  distance,  thereby  making  their  fire  more  effective. 
This  fire  was  really  kept  up  on  our  lines  for  several 
days.  Our  colonel,  Thomas  Bacon,  took  his  position 
in  the  top  of  a tree  in  the  rear,  and  as  he  would  see  the 
smoke  from  the  enemy’s  guns  he  would  give  the  com- 
mand, “Lie  down,”  and  oftentimes  the  shells  would 
burst  right  over  our  position.  Several  shots  cut  very 
close  under  his  feet,  when,  thinking  prudence  the  better 
part  of  valor,  he  concluded  to  come  down.  It  was  a 
warm  day  and  we  suffered  a great  deal  for  water.  Our 
only  means  of  obtaining  a supply  was  to  crawl  out  over 
the  rifle  pit  and  go  to  the  creek  for  it,  which  was  direct- 
ly between  us  and  the  enemy’s  fire.  For  a little  while 
they  ceased  firing  and  I was  ordered  by  our  Captain  to 
gather  up  a lot  of  canteens,  climb  over  the  works  and 
goto  the  creek  and  fill  them,  which  was  quickly  and 
successfully  done.  On  returning,  just  as  I reached  the 
top  of  the  breastworks  a shell  burst  right  over  me.  I 
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didn’t  take  time  to  jump,  hut  fell  hastily  into  the  rifle 
pit,  with  the  canteens  clattering  about  me.  One  of  them 
struck  our  sergeant  on  the  head  and  he;  thinking  it  was 
a piece  of  shell,  cried  out  that  he  had  been  wounded. 
He  soon  recovered. 

Some  time  in  the  day  the  enemy  advanced  on  Long- 
street,  occupying  Blackburn’s  Ford,  on  our  right,  but 
were  repulsed  with  much  loss.  The  enemy  seemed  not 
disposed  to  make  any  more  demonstrations  in  our  front, 
only  keeping  up  their  artillery  tire  until  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  which  was  Sunday,  when  a vigorous  attack 
was  made  on  our  extreme  left  at  Stone  Bridge,  occupied 
by  Gen.  Evans.  Being  overcome  by  greatly  superior 
numbers  lie  was  forced  back  some  distance.  The  fight- 
ing had  progressed  some  time  before  Beauregard 
and  Johnston  realized  that  here  would  be  the 
battle  ground.  Their  position  was  in  rear  of 
Mitchell’s  Ford  up  to  this  time.  Reinforcements 
were  sent  to  the  left  rapidly.  Gen.  Johnston  had 
arrived  the  night  before  with  part  of  his  command. 
The  balance  were  coming  in  on  trains  arriving  at  .the 
station  every  half  hour,  and  amid  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  musketry  the  whistles  of  the  engines  could  be  heard 
at  intervals,  bringing  glad  tidings  of  joy  that  reinforce- 
ments were  at  hand.  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  was  among 
the  last  to  arrive.  The  enemy  by  this  time  had  driven 
our  left  some  distance  from  its  former  position.  Ap- 
proaching the  station  Gen.  Smith  heard  heavy  firing  off 
to  the  left  and  had  the  train  stopped  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  battlefield.  He  had  orders  to  report  at 
Manassas,  and  had  he  done  so  the  battle  might  have 
ended  differently.  The  intrepid,  Jackson  was  on  the 
field,  having  arrived  before,  and  it  was  then  and  there 
that  Gen.  Bee,  possibly  to  encourage  and  put  new  en- 
thusiasm into  his  men,  said,  “There  stands  Jackson  and 
his  men  like  a stone  wall.” 

Up  to  this  time  the  commands  of  Gen’ls.  Bee,  Bartow, 
Evans  and  what  troops  could  be  spared  further  up  the 
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line,  all  that  were  contending  with  the  enemy’s  force, 
which  had  been  concentrated  on  our  left.  These  com- 
mands had  lost  ground  and  falling  back  but  still  fight- 
ing against  great  odds.  Gen.  Bee  at  this  stage  rode  up 
to  Gen.  Jackson,  (whose  troops  up  to  this  time  had  not 
been  engaged,  but  somewhat  conceded  from  the  enemy 
by  lying  down  in  a piece  of  woods.)  Says  Gen.  Bee. 
General,  they  are  driving  us  back  and  I fear  the  day  is 
lost.  Fall  back  upon  my  command  General  and  we 
will  give  them  the  bayonet.  Twas  soon  after  this  time, 
Gen.  Bee  was  killed.  The  enemy  still  advancing,  when 
Jackson’s  men  arose  not  sixty  yards  distant  with  a volley 
followed  tip  with  the  bayonet,  when  the  enemy  recoiled 
for  a time,  but  reforming  their  broken  columns  and 
bringing  new  troops  upon  the  field,  the  battle  become 
fierce,  causing  even  Jackson’s  brave  men  to  lose  ground, 
sometimes  forward  and  back.  The  contest  raged,  when 
victory  seemed  hanging  in  the  balance,  when  one 
wrong  move  on  the  military  chess  board,  would  decide, 
not  only  this  battle,  but  possibly  the  fate  of  the  confed- 
eracy. Gen.  Beauregard  and  Johnstone  was  on  the 
ground  at  this  critical  juncture,  when  their  attention 
was  called  to  a body  of  troops  in  the  distance  advancing 
rapidly  upon  their  flank  and  rear.  The  day  without 
was  calm,  their  flag  was  hanging  lvmp  to  the  pole,  and 
with  all  the  straining  of  the  eye  through  their  field 
glasses,  with  an  excited  brain  to  distinguish  the  advanc- 
ing columns,  whether  friend  or  foe,  If  the  latter,  the 
day  is  irretrievably  lost.  If  the  former,  victory  crowns 
us  with  glory.  Just  at  this  particular  juncture,  a slight 
breeze  arose,  unfurling  the  flag  of  Gen.  Kirby  Smith’s 
command,  hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  coming 
with  victory  perched  upon  their  unscared  banner  nearer 
they  came  instilling  new  enthusiasm  into  our  broken 
ranks.  Soon  forming  line  on  the  left,  they  poured 
volley  after  volley  into  the  depleted  enemy. 

At  tit  is  juncture  the  scale  of  battle  seemed  to  be  in  the 
balance.  Generals  Bee  and  Bartow  had  both  been  kill- 
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eel.  The  ground  was  being  hotly  contested,  each  side 
trying  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  when  by  the  timely  ar- 
rival of  our  fresh  troops,  coming  from  the  direction  they 
did,  the  enemy  weakened  and  fled,  making  for  Stone 
Bridge  crossing.  The  further  they  progressed  on  their 
retreat  the  more  demoralized  they  became.  On  reach- 
ing Stone  Bridge  ordnance  wagons,  provision  wagons, 
artillery,  cay  ally  and  infantry  all  tried  to  cross  at  once, 
which  at  this  juncture  their  demoralization  was  ten 
times  intensified  by  the  arrival  of  our  artillery,  which 
commenced  shelling  the  bridge  and  soon  had  it  com- 
pletely blocked  with  wagons,  dead  horses  and  blown  up 
caisons. 

The  Bull  Run  race  or  rout  then  began  in  earnest,  the 
enemy  not  stopping  until  they  had  put  the  Potomac 
river  between  us,  and  untold  hundreds  did  not  stop 
then.  It  is  doubtful  if  a more  disgraceful  stampede  is 
recorded  in  history.  Centreville  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  elite  of  Washington.  They  had  come  down  to 
have  a picnic,  and  see  the  rebels  whipped,  and  had  press- 
ed into  service  all  the  available  carriages!,  buggies  and 
omnibuses  and  bringing  a feast  of  good  things  to  eat, 
drink  and  be  merry,  “for,”  they  had  been  told,  “we 
will  soon  see  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion  broken,  and 
those  that  are  not  killed  and  wounded  will  be  shackled 
and  marched  to  Washington  to  die  like  felons  in  a felon’s 
cell.”  And  right  here  let  me  state  a fact  that  is  not 
generally  known,  that  a great  number  of  boxes  contain- 
ing handcuffs  and  shackles  were  found  at  Centreville 
after  the  ignomious  defeat.  I saw  them,  and  so  did 
many  others,  yeti  have  heard  but  little  comment  about 
it. 

Well,  the  forerunners  of  this  mass  of  demoralized  sold- 
iery on  reaching  the  neighborhood  of  their  frolicking 
friends,  put  them  to  rout,  too,  and  this  was  increased 
as  others  came  up.  Gunless,  hatless,  in  fact  discarding 
everything  that  would  retard  them  in  their  progress, 
they  ran  ; men  and  women  casting  off  garments  to 
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lighten  their  load.  In  that  day  and  time  it  took  about 
25  yards  of  cloth  to  make  a lady’s  dress,  owing  to  the 
large  lioopskirts  then  in  use.  I believe  the  boys  who 
were  along  will  bear  me  out  when  I say  that  on  the  road 
from  Centreville  to  Fairfax  we  could  have  gathered  a 
wagon  load  of  lioopskirts.  At  one  place  there  were  so 
many  of  them  and  other  things  that  we  had  to  go  around 
them  and  take  to  the  woods.  Our  thoroughfare  was 
completely  blockaded  by  dismembered  pieces  of  ladies’ 
apparel,  besides  broken  down  carriages,  caisons,  rifles, 
knapsacks  and  almost  everything  else  pertaining  to 
either  war  or  peace. 

As  before  intimated,  Stonewall  Jackson  saved  the  day 
on  this  our  first  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  fully  showed  what  he  afterward  proved  to 
lie  no  uncommon  man  and  as  subsequent  events  proved 
his  great  generalship.  It  was  always  his  policy  when 
he  had  control  of  an  independant  command,  when  he 
got  the  enemy  on  the  run  to  follow  up  his  victory  and 
keep  him  stampeded,  not  giving  him  time  to  reform  his 
broken  columns,  and  if  his  proposal  to  Mr.  Davis  and 
Gen.  Johnstone,  been  acceedecl  to,  after  this  ignomin- 
ious defeat,  we  could  have  driven  them  beyond  Wash- 
ington city,  and  into  the  Potomac  river,  for  with  no 
force  pushing  them,  hundreds  never  did  stop  after 
reaching  Washington,  and  we  were  told  by  citizens  at 
Falls  Church  a suberb  of  Washington,  that  great  fears 
were  entertained  by  the  people  when  such  dense  masses 
were  crossing  Long  Bridge,  its  timbers  would  succumb 
to  the  great  weight  put  upon  it,  and  that  the  demoral- 
ization was  so  great,  the  city  could  have  been  taken 
three  days  after  the  battle.  It  was  said  Gen.  Jackson 
then  commanding  a brigade,  asked  President  Davis 
who  was  on  the  field,  to  allow  him  to  take  ten  thousand 
men  and  follow  up  the  victory  and  he  would  be  in 
Washington  before  morning,  and  I believe  he  could 
easily  have  accomplished  the  feat,  for  on  the  right 
Mitchell's  Ford,  Blackburn  Ford  and  Union  Mills,  we 
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had  Bonum's,  Longstreet’s  and  Earley’s  brigaders  lying 
in  the  improvised  trenches,  not  engaged,  only  lying 
there  tinder  the  artillery  lire  of  the  enemy.  These 
troops  could  have  reached  Centerville  or  Fairfax  in  the 
enemy’s  rear  before  they  could  possibly  have  done  so, 
and  captured  the  whole  army  while  Johnstone  and 
Beauregard  was  following  on  their  heels.  Why  it  was 
not  done,  I’m  at  a loss  to  conceive.  Gen.  Johnstone 
arriving  on  the  field  after  Beauregard’s  plans  of  battle 
were  formed,  rather  gave  way  to  him,  although  out- 
ranking him.  yet  after  the  battle  was  fought  and  a great 
victory  won,  new  measures  should  now  he  brought  into 
play  and  no  doubt  the  failure  of  not  persueing  the 
enemy,  rested  as  much  on  him  as  any  one  else.  Mr. 
Davis  was  on  the  ground  and  as  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  army  and  navy  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  ordered  a forward  movement, 
to  be  kept  up  until  Washington  city  had  capitulated, 
and  her  troops  surrendered  to  our  victorious  army. 
There  is  not  the  shadow  of  doubt  a great  mistake  was 
made  and  the  opportunity,  only  this  one  time  present- 
ing itself  during  the  whole  war,  wherein  we  could  easih* 
have  captured  their  capitol  was  allowed  to  pass.  Gen. 
Johnstone  has  all  through  his  militarv  career  been  noted 
as  a wise  and  prudent  officer,  and  greatly  to  be 
dreaded  on  retreat  and  lighting  on  the  defensive,  but 
his  aggressive  movement,  did  not  by  any  means  compare 
with  the  former.  Just  the  reverse  with  Gen.  Jackson 
he  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  all  his  great  achieve- 
ments were  aggressive,  striking  the  enemy  unawares  in 
Hank  or  rear.  After  the  battle,  the  centre  being  Mitch- 
ells ford,  were  ordered  to  advance.  There  seemed  to  he 
great  confusion  some  how  or  some  way  in  getting  start- 
ed. Its  true  we  could  not  well  cross  the  creek 
very  well  only  at  the  ford  and  I suppose  it  was  intended 
to  deploy  to  the  right  and  left  after  such  crossing  and 
charge  the  enemy’s  battery  and  their  supports  in  proper 
alinements,  but  amidst  much  confusion  and  conflicting 
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orders  we  kept  on  the  charge  by  column  of  fours  until 
brought  to  a sense  of  such  folly  by  several  parting  shots 
of  the  enemy  cutting  down  trees  near  the  head  of  our 
column.  Our  captures  amounted  to  a woman  one  negro 
killed  and  several  earth  batteries,  but  the  game  had  flown. 
We  were  made  return  to  the  Run  that  night  instead  of 
keeping  on  after  the  enemy  and  did  not  take  up  the  line 
of  march  until  next  day  sometime,  reaching  Vienna 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  right  of  Washington  some- 
time in  the  night.  From  fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep  this 
was  the  first  time  I saw  soldiers  marching  along  fast 
asleep,  posibly  held  in  place  by  those  on  either  side 
and  pushed  along  by  those  from  behind.  Our  next 
move  was  to  Falls  Church,  a suburban  village  near 
Washington.  ’Twas  here  for  three  days  we  had  to 
subsist  on  stolen  roasting  ears  of  corn,  and  why  so,  ’t is 
a wonder. 

The  Avar  had  only  fairly  commenced  and  provisions 
should  have  been  plentiful  even  as  near  as  Manassa 
Junction,  not  much  over  twenty  miles  distance  behind 
us.  A short  distance  from  here  Avere  the  heights  of 
Munson  and  Cemetaiy  hills,  overlooking  the  city.  We 
occupied  these  advanced  positions  for  several  days  more 
as  a dare  or  menance.  The  latter  hill  AA*as  fortified  Avhile 
the  former  Avas  not  but  sham  or  make  believe  guns  Avere 
placed  on  Munson’s  hill  to  fool  them.  Down  in  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hi  11, some  thousand  yards  off 
stood  the  fine  Bailey  Mansion  of  the  Barnum  Bailey 
Circus  notority.  around  Avhich  Avas  the  enemy's  pickets. 
They  were  in  easy  reach  of  our  guns,  but  Ave  never 
brought  them  to  bear  upon  their  outpost.  Sometimes 
the  boys  for  mischief  Avould  setoff  a little  powder  on 
these  black  painted  logs,  Avhen  it  Avould  be  amusing  to 
see  them  run  as  the  smoke  Avould  rise.  After  occupying 
the  advanced  position  a short  Avhile  Ave  fell  back  in  and 
around -Flint  Hill  and  Fairfax,  finally  going  into  Avinter 
quarters,-  in  the  sAvamps  of  Bull  Run  Creek.  So  it  Avill 
be  seen,  both  armies  Avere  inactive  from  the  21st  of 
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July,  until  the  next  spring,  when  the  enemy  discarded 
taking  Richmond  from  the  North  side,  while  McClellan, 
who  had  superceeded  McDowal,  moved  an  immense 
army  by  water,  hoping  to  take  Richmond  by  the  penin- 
sular side.  This  campaign  with  others,  will  be  more 
fully  told  in  a succeeding  chapter.  Its  true,  the  South 
was  on  the  defensive,  never  having  up  to  this  time,  an- 
ticipated carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country, 
but  it  does  seem  the  height  of  extreme  folly  to  have 
waited  and  waited  in  a sickly  swamp  with  many  dying 
with  diseases,  allowing  the  enemy  some  8 months  to 
to  recruit  his  strength. 

The  sick  and  death  rate  while  here  encamped,  depleted 
our  columns  to  a great  extent  . The  water  would  rise 
in  our  tents  so  it  was  necessary  to  sleep  above  ground 
by  driving  down  four  forks  with  sticks  across,  lying  on 
this  to  keep  out  of  the  water.  ’Twas  here  the  writer 
with  many  others,  were  taken  down  with  typhoid  fever. 
After  several  days  was  carried  to  the  general  field 
hospital  at  Manassa  Junction.  There  we  were  required 
to  walk  through  snow  ankle  deep  for  75  or  more  yards 
to  the  hospital  sink,  and  then  with  raging  fever  for 
several  days  we  were  required  to  remain  here,  before 
being  sent  off  to  the  various  hospitals  under  guard  and 
then  marched  through  the  snow  to  the  depot  to  take  the 
train.  About  sixty  or  more  in  the  party  were  to  be 
sent  to  Charlottsville  Va.  Having  many  relatives  in 
Richmond,  Montagues  and  Watkins’,  I had  determined 
to  go  there,  if  I had  to  desert  the  party,  so  very  fortu- 
nate for  me,  our  train  and  the  one  on  some  other  road 
crossed  and  met  at  Gordonsville,  so  I got  out  from  be- 
hind and  boarded  the  one  for  Richmond.  I felt  sick 
enough  to  die  when  the  provost  guard  came  around  and 
finding  I had  not  a permit,  gave  me  to  understand  Gen. 
Winder  would  attend  to  my  case  when  we  reached  Rich- 
mond. I well  knew  what  that  meant  and  in  my  con- 
dition, I could  not  have  survived  his  treatment.  On 
reaching  the  city  I went  out  at  the  back  of  the  car  as 
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they  were  coming  in  the  front  got  in  a hack  ancl  rapidly 
drove  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Henry  Watkins.  Dr.  McCaw, 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Chimperaso,  hospital  was  imme- 
diately sent  for,  who  finding  my  condition  so  critical, 
had  my  wife  and  Dr.  F.  R,  Calhoun  immediately  tele- 
graphed for  where  they  remained  with  me  for  about 
two  months,  until  I was  able  to  travel.  A large  abcess 
having  formed  on  one  side  of  my  face  with  my  head 
swollen  to  huge  proportions  and  bandaged  up  caused  me 
to  attract  much  attention  on  my  way  home.  At  Peters- 
burg that  warm  and  big  hearted  man,  Vice  President 
Alex  Stevens,  approached  me  and  with  much  sympa- 
thetic tone  of  voice,  said,  my  dear  young  man,  where 
were  you  wounded,  oh  ! this  cruel,  cruel  war.  My  wife 
told  him  of  my  ailment  then  he  seemed  much  relieved. 

I thought  he  had  the  largest  head  himself  for  so  small 
a body  that  I ever  saw.  He  was  among  the  brainiest 
men  and  gifted  orator  of  his  day. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  at  a very  early  stage  of  his  political  life 
could  see  with  prophetic  vision,  and  gave  time  and 
again,  warning  to  our  adversaries,  of  the  opposing  party 
that  unless  this  agitation  ceased  in  regard  to  negro  slave- 
ry, separation  and  possibly  war  would  be  the  outcome. 
He  was  the  very  incarnation  itself  of  the  old  South  and 
her  creeds,  doctrine  and  feeling.  He  was  the  greatest 
and  most  gifted  representative  of  that  doctrine  and  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  its  politics.  Mr.  Calhoun’s  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  chamber,  with  Mr.  Webster,  on  the 
subject  of  “State  Rights,’’  of  which  the  latter  failed  to 
reply  to.  is  regarded  the  ablest,  most  logical  and  States- 
manlike, and  convincing  speech  ever  made  in  the  halls 
of  congress.  Alex  Stevens  has  said,  such  unanswerable  | 
arguments,  such  flow  of  gifted  oratory  would  live  long 
after  the  English  language  is  forgotten.  Mr.  Calhoun 
felt  that  the  abolition  party  of  the  North,  who  were  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  were  goading  us  on  to  desperation, 
and  he  more  than  once,  saw  and  proclaimed  in  unmeas- 
ured words,  that  unless  times,  temperment  and  actions 
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greatly  changed,  there  would  be  a dismemberment  of 
this  great  nation  of  ours.  He  did  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  live  to  see  the  country  deluged  in  blood,  and  our 
fair  and  beautiful  sunny  South  laid  bare  in  ashes,  and 
the  destructive  hand  of  an  invading  foe,  perceptible  on 
every  side,  the  despots  heel  resting  upon  the  head  of 
the  prostrate  South.  The  young,  but  most  glorious 
confederacy  now  dead,  only  because  frail  nature  could 
not  hold  out  longer.  She  had  exhausted  herself  In- 
constant fighting  and  great  victorys  won.  Ten  years 
after  his  death,  his  predictions  were  verified.  He  died 
while  working  for  his  country’s  cause,  on  the  31st.  of 
March,  1850,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  In  his 
death,  South  Carolina  lost  her  ablest  statesman,  and 
the  South,  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  politi- 
cal firmament,  had  now  been  extinguished.  He  was 
born  and  raised  in  Abbeville  county,  in  Calhoun  Set- 
tlement, on  the  18th.,  of  March,  1782,  of  Scotch  Irish 
parentage.  His  father,  Patric  Calhoun,  at  an  early 
age  came  to  Pensylvania,  afterwards  moved  to  Virginia, 
other  heads  of  the  same  family  doing  likewise,  while 
after  Braddock’s  defeat,  moved  in  1756,  to  South  Caro- 
lina. He  had  but  limited  avantages  fora  literary  ed- 
ucation. The  family  were  in  fairly  good,  but  moderate 
circumstances.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  put  under 
the  charge  of  a famous  instructor  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Dr.  Wacldel.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  entered  as  a 
student,  Yale  College,  in  1802,  graduating  two  years 
afterwards  with  high  distinction,  after  which  he  practiced 
law  at  Abbeville,  C.  H.,  served  many  years  in  the  legis- 
lature of  his  native  State,  then  in  the  halls  of  congress, 
as  senator,  serving  his  country  as  secretary  of  war, 
secretary  of  State,  vice  president,  and  lastly  being  sent 
back  as  senator,  during  one  of  the  most  trying  and  vital 
times  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Having  resigned 
the  vice  presidency,  (upon  Senator  Haine  leaving  the 
senate  to  become  gvernor  of  South  Carolina,)  to  again 
go  to  the  senate  to  combat  with  other  hurculees,  during 
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this  trying  time. 

The  Federal  Congress,  seeing  that  it  would  be  no 
child’s  play  to  conquer  the  South,  immediately  called 
for  an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men.  We  hooted 
at  the  idea  of  their  raising,  such  an  army;  thought  it 
might  appear  on  paper  but  never  on  the  field,  but  be- 
fore the  final  round-up  on  the  fields  of  Appomattox  they 
had  enlisted  over  two  millions  of  men,  while  the  South 
had  enlisted  something  like  six  hundred  thousand. 
The  Southern  armies  were  constantly  growing  weaker 
and  we  had  nothing  to  draw  from,  having  already  rob- 
the  cradle  and  the  grave  for  recruits,  while  the  North- 
ern armies  were  replenished  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

1 only  intended  to  write  up  a partial  history  of  some 
few  features  leading  up  to  the  first  great  battle  of  the 
war.  I will  add  thereto  the  names  of  those  who  went 
to  the  front  from  the  then  little  village  of  Greenwood 
with  scarce  300  souls  : 


C.  A.  C.  Waller, 

Jim  Chiles, 

W.  H.  Bailey, 

J.  F.  H.  Davis, 

Johnnie  Revnolds, 

Buzhardt, 

Jas.  Irvin. 

.Jno.  Boozer, 

C.  M.  Calhoun, 

Charlie  Creswell, 

•J.  Silks, 

Jas.  Gillara, 

Bill  Harrold, 

Dick  White, 

John  Leonard, 

Michael  Lawton, 

J.  D.  Oreswell, 

Jim  Hill, 

Jeff  Wiss, 

M.  A.  Crews, 

Clias.  R.  Mosley, 

John  Morene, 

J.  T.  Parks, 

Woodhurst, 

John  Vance, 

Charles  Crews, 

■J.  McGhee  Moslev, 

Henry  Griffin, 

Calvin  Vance, 

Will  Templeton, 

S.  P.  Boozer, 

Ira  Templeton, 

Henry  Mosley, 

W.  C.  Venning, 

Bennett  Reynolds, 

Alex  Reynolds, 

Clark  Fisher, 

Dr.  F.  R.  Calhoun, 
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J.  W.  Greene, 

Dr.  J.  D.  McKellar, 
George  Harrison, 

Dr.  J.  F.  Davis, 

Thos.  White, 

Jack  Cain, 

Robt  Smith, 

Capt.  P.  W.  Gooclwyn, 
Coon  Appleton, 

Jas.  Riley. 

Of  these  fifty-seven  who  went 
have  passed  over  the  river. 


Tom  Hackett, 

George  McKellar, 

S.  L.  Bond, 

Sumpter  Tarrant, 

Sam  Donnelly, 

Dr.  J.  Id.  Logan, 
Jimmie  Smith, 

Joe  Appleton, 

Bill  Appleton, 

to  the  war  fortv  or  more 
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SKETCHES  OT  BUTLER’S  BRIGADE. 


In  writing  this  history  from  a private  standpoint,  I 
propose  to  deal  more  with  the  private  than  the  officer. 
Enough  has  been  said  of  the  latter,  but  very  little  of 
the  former,  and  I hope  I may  be  pardoned  for  writing 
some  things  years  ago  written  as  those  incidents  would 
necessarily  come  in  a more  extended  account  of  our 
doings  in  what  is  sometimes  styled  the  great  unpleasant- 
ness, and  will  not  give  praise  or  censure  only  where  it 
is  justly  deserved.  The  4th,  5th  and  6th  Regiments  of 
S.  C.  C.,  formed  Butle’s  Brigade,  and  were  stationed  on 
the  coast  of  this  State,  for  several  months  prior  to  being- 
ordered  to  Virginia.  The  field  officers  of  this  brigade 
were  of  the  fourth  Col.  R.  B.  Rutledge,  W.  L.  Tren- 
holm  Lieut.  Col.  The  fifth  was  commanded  by  Col.  T.  J. 
Jeffords,  killed  at  Burgess  Mill,  Lieut.  Col.  Zimmerman 
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Davis,  Maj.  Morgan  wounded  at  deep  bottom,  Robt. 
Jeffords,  Adjutant  Capt.,  Greene,  Quartermaster.  Tlie 
sixth  was  commanded  by  Col.  Hugh  Aiken,  killed  in 
South  Carolina,  on  Shermans  march,  Lieut  Col.  L.  P. 
Miller,  Maj.  Furguson,  wounded  in  charge  of  Kilpatrick’s 
Camp,  near  Fayettville,  N.  C.  Surgeon  F.  R.  Cal- 
Calhoun,  Capt.  Ward,  Quartermaster. 

While  on  the  coast,  the  life  of  the  soldier  was  quite 
monotonous,  except  at  rare  intervals  when  we  would  be 
ordered  out  to  capture  a gun  boat  or  two.  Now  this 
will  make  the  old  foot  cavalry  smile,  at  such  a thing, 
but  really  there  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  it,  and 
while  it  did  not  occur  every  day,  yet  it  did  happen  once 
and  Co.  C.,  vvitli  Shultz’s  battery  accomplished  the  deed. 
On  one  occasion  two  Federal  gun  boats  came  up  Edisto 
River,  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  at  Jacksonborough. 
Soon  our  company  was  ordered  to  a high  bluff  below 
the  bridge  together  with  two  pieces  of  light  artillery 
and  as  the  boats  got  opposite  our  position  we  poured  a 
volley  into  them.  Owing  to  our  position  they  could  do 
US  no  damage,  as  they  could  not  elevate  their  pieces  to 
reach  us,  but  in  their  great  hurry,  and  confusion  to 
get  out  of  the  hornets  nest  run  aground.  Sailors, 
soldiers  and  all,  forsaking  the  boat  by  taking  to  the 
water  and  making  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  other  boat  being  behind  and  seeing  the  fate  of  No.  1, 
turned  tail  and  went  back  with  all  speed  down  stream. 
We  immediately  mounted,  made  for  a certain  point 
down  the  river  where  we  had  a small  battery  and  to 
head  off  this  boat"  Soon  our  artillery  was  in  positson 
and  our  company  dismounting  was  put  forward  between 
them  and  the  river,  awaiting  their  approach  which  was 
only  a few  minutes.  This  was  on  a level  plateau  and 
could  have  done  great  execution,  had  they  tried.  Our 
battery  opened  on  them,  but  they  only  fired  one  shot 
which  fell  among  our  horses,  doing  no  damage.  While 
at  Green  Pond,  we  were  under  the  command  of  a Gen. 
Robertson,  one  of  the  most  arbitrary,  and  most  unap- 
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proachable  officers  I ever  saw.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
mutual  dislike  between  him  and  the  men.  On  one  oc- 
casion as  he  was  boarding  the  train  from  the  rear  end 
for  Charleston,  as  the  train  was  pulling  off,  some  of  the 
hoys  followed  it,  shaking  their  fists  at  and  abusing  him 
for  everything  they  could  think  of,  Oh  he  was  mad  to 
desperation,  balling  out  “stop  this  train,  stop  this  train,” 
but  she  did  not  stop.  It  was  sometime  in  May,  we 
were  ordered  to  Virginia,  the  4th  and  5th  Regiments 
haying  preceded  the  6th  several  days.  The  boys  were 
anxious  to  get  to  the  real  seat  of  war,  but  in  our  com- 
mand we  had  men  who  had  been  there  and  knew  what 
to  expect  by  the  change,  but  an  inactive  body  of  men 
will  soon  become  demoralized  by  constant  lying  up  in 
camp,  drilling  and  picket  duty  with  no  enemy  near  to 
keep  him  awake,  from  fear  of  losing  his  scalp,  but  the 
only  incentive  being  fear  of  punishment,  which  some 
of  the  officers  would  take  great  delight,  it  seemed,  to 
inflict  upon  the  privates.  There  were  some  exceptions, 
and  I must  say,  Company  C.,  had,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion (3rd  Lieut.)  as  hue  officers  as  were  in  the  army,  be- 
ing more  in  touch  with  the  men  than  some  others.  The 
officers  were,  Capt.  P.  W . Goodwin,  1st  Lieut.  John 
Kennedy,  2nd  Lieut.  Richmond  Cobb,  3rd 
Lieut.  Bailey,  once  courtmartialed  for  disobedi- 
ance  of  orders,  finally  being  dismissed  and  re- 
duced to  ranks. 

The  life  of  a soldier  is  quite  monotinous  when  lying 
up  in  camp,  standing  camp  guard  ond  even  picket  duty, 
often  times  where  there  was  no  enemy  near  at  hand 
which  is  oftentimes  the  greatest  incentive  to  keep  a 
soldier  from  naping,  while  on  post,  Such  was  often 
the  case,  while  doing  duty  on  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina, yet  woe  be  unto  him  should  a soldier  be  found  and 
reported,  belonging  to  some  of  the  commands  of  But- 
ler's brigade.  Sometimes  however  such  did  happen  and 
I will  relate  a case  wherein  a little  of  the  one  x,  saved  at 
least  the  disgrace  of  one  of  the  best,  most  high  minded 
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and  honorable  soldiers  of  the  war.  While  encamped  on 
the  coast,  there  were  two  soldiers  who  were  closely  akin, 
both  had  left  young  wives  at  home  to  enlist  in  the  de- 
fense. of  their  country,  one  of  these  was  back  at  the  re- 
serve stand  while  the  other  was  on  the  look  out  or  on 
post,  as  its  called.  His  position  was  in  the  second  story 
of  a discarded  house  by  a window,  where  the  observa- 
tion would  extend  for  a long  distance  up  and  down  the 
river.  A certain  Lieutenant  of  one  of  the  regiments,  be- 
ing inspector  of  pickets,  came  on  his  rounds  to  this  post, 
accompanied  with  the  cousin  and  boon  companion  of 
the  one  on  post.  He  passed  under  the  window,  seeing 
nothing  of  the  party  on  the  look  out,  calling  him  con- 
tinuously by  name  without  answer  for  some  time,  when 
after  so  long  a time  it  was  very  apparent  lie  was  asleep. 
The  Lieutenant  was  a full  blooded  Irishman  and  very 
soon  made  his  duty  known.  Although  the  duty  was  very 
unpleasant,  yet  he  would  have  to  do  it  and  report 
Johnson  (which  we  will  call  him)  asleep  on  his  post. 
All  reason  and  persuasion  from  Johnson’s  friend  had  no 
effect  upon  him  whatever,  his  reply  would  always  he, 
I dislike  very  much  to  report  him  but  its  my  duty  and  I 
am  forced  to  do  it.  Fortunately  the  Lieutenant  as  lie- 
fore  intimated  had  one  weak  point,  and  on  this  alone 
the  fight  had  to  be  made  by  Edson  for  his  friend  and 
relative  not  being  reported.  On  entering  camp  he  im- 
mediately repairs  to  the  Surgeons  quarters  (who  was 
also  related  to  them)  says  he  to  the  Surgeon  ; give  me  a. 
qt.  of  whiskey  immediately,  quick  old  boy,  don’t  refuse, 
Johnson  is  in  trouble,  Johnson  is  in  trouble,  I must  have 
it  and  that  at  once.  The  Surgeon  was  naturally  very 
concientious,  never  drank  himself  and  was  always  very 
particular  about  parceling  out  the  whiskey,  put  in  his 
charge  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  yet  with  such  persis- 
tant. pleading,  he  possibly  took  in  the  situation  and  gave 
Edson  the  whiskey.  Putting  the  same  under  his  coat, 
he  goes  on  by  the  tent  of  the  Lieutenant  and  tells  him 
to  come  on  down  to  his  tent,  as  he  had  some  of  the  best 
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old  corn  lie  ever  tasted.  Well  they  commenced  to  drink, 
when  Edson’s  idea  was  to  drink  the  Lieutenant  drunk, 
consequently  he  himself  must  touch  it  light  and  keep 
sober,  but  pretend  all  the  same.  The  Lieutenant  was 
getting  pretty  mellow  when  Edson  thought  he  would 
put  in  a little  work,  so  he  concluded  to  make  a strike, 
saying,  Lieutenant,  Johnson  is  a mighty  good  fellow  and 
you  know  its  mighty  hard  to  sit  up  all  night  with  no 
one  to  talk  to  and  keep  awake  and  he  ought  not  to  be 
reported.  Well  says  the  Lieutenant  it  is  hard,  wish  I 
could  get  around  it  and  would  if  I could.  Let  me  fill 
your  glass  again  says  Edson.  Its  old  and  mellow,  while 
it  makes  a fellow  feel  good  it  will  not  hurt  you  not  at 
all.  All  right  old  boy  let  her  fly  says  he.  By  this  time 
the  Lieutenant  was  feeling  quite  happy  and  commenced 
soliloquizing,  thus  (after  repeated  urging  by  Edson)  I 
don’t  think  Johnson  was  asleep  on  post,  how  could  we 
tell  that  he  was,  faith  and  bejabus  we  couldn’t  swear  to 
it  as  we  didn’t  see  him.  Sleep,  no  he  wasn’t,  any  man 
says  Johnson  was  sleep  just  tells  a lye  and  I’ll  maul 
him  quicker  than  a jack  fish  could  catch  a minner. 
Hadn’t  I better  help  you  Lieutenant  make  out  your  re- 
port says  Edson,  all  right  old  boy  but  lets  take  one  more 
lick  at  the  bottle  to  get  in  proper  condition.  By  this 
time  the  bottle  was  empty  and  the  whiskey  had  done  its 
work,  and  aj  gallant  soldier- was  saved  from  the  mortifi- 
cation of  a possible  disgraceful  punishment. 

On  one  occasion  while  at  Green  Pond,  Orderly  John 
Clowney,  and  one  of  the  privates,  a large  portly  athlete 
got  into  a heated  discussion,  about  some  duty,  which 
involved  Capt.  Goodwyn,  he  having  ordered  same  to  be 
done.  The  Capt.  coming  up  in  the  meantime  shook  his 
fist  in  his  face.  The  bully  says,  “oh  you  take  advan- 
tage of  me  you  have  on  stripes.’’  In  a second,  coat 
with  stripes  was  on  the  ground,  but  there  was  no  fight 
as  something  else  was  lacking.  One  day  an  old  man 
brought  into  camp  a load  of  watermelons.  Lieut.  Col. 
M.  priced  them  but  found  them  too  high  for  his  pocket- 
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hook  and  seemed  mad  that  he  could  not  get  them  at 
Ins  price  but  our  gallant  M-aj.  Ferguson,  bought  one  and 
while  taking  it  to  his  tent,  the  Lieut.  Col.  saw  him  and 
ordered  it  taken  back  to  the  wagon  and  made  the  old 
man  get  out.  Here  was  an  unmanly  and  selfish  order 
given  and  obeyed  from  a higher  to  a lower  officer. 
While  it  in  a measure  lowered  both  in  the  estimation  of 
the  men  one  for  giving  and  the  other  for  obeying,  yet 
but  a few  short  weeks  proved  to  us  all  who  had  the 
true  metal.  The  Surgeon,  Dr.  Calhoun,  was  all  afire  at 
the  incident,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  it  known.  He 
says  to  Col.  M.  ; “Col.  you  have  a quick  and  impulsive 
disposition.  So  have  1 and  I do  hope  a like  circum- 
stance will  never  happen  with  you  and  me,  but  now  let 
me  put  you  on  your  guard  if  it  ever  should  there  will 
certainly  be  a conflict  between  us.” 

Not  long  after  this  the  6th  was  ordered  to  Virginia. 
We  made  the  trip  as  a Regiment  on  horseback,  reaching 
therein  about  12  days,  numbering  over  one  thousand 
men.  Going  through  Manchester  and  Richmond,  some 
people  would  ask  what  Brigade  is  that,  we  would  tell 
them  6th  S.  C.  C.,  they  would  say  South  Carolina  is  a 
little  State,  but  she  gets  up  big  regiments.  A regiment 
of  a thousand  men  riding  in  column  of  fours  and  some 
little  space  between  each  company,  making  250  columns, 
will  stretch  out  a long  distance.  That  night  we  camped 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  as  the  sequel  will  show, 
we  were  not  many  hours  kept  in  idleness,  as  powder 
was  being  burned.  The  4th  and  5th,  having  proceeded 
us,  having  been  tinder  their  baptismal  fire.  The  first  en- 
gagement our  boys  got  into  was  at  Haws  Shop,  where 
the  fighting  lasted  about  7 hours  and  was  quite  severe 
while  it  lasted.  Sheridan  was  in  command  of  the  ene- 
my’s forces.  Gen.  Butler  had  not  yet  reported  for  duty 
having  lost  his  leg  at  Brandy  Station.  Gen.  Stuart  was 
killed  at  Yellow  Tavern,  just  prior  to  this. 

Hampton  was  now  cammander  of  all  the  cavalry  and 
the  way  he  managed  affairs  tit  Haws  Shop  and  Cold 
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Harbor  over  Sheridan,  gave  him  quite  a prestige,  and 
one  to  be  dreaded  by  his  adversary.  Gen.  Butler  re- 
ported about  the  last  of  May,  and  took  command  of  his 
own  brigade  which  was  orderd  to  Meadows  Bridge. 
Two  days  later  our  brigade  with  Gary's  attacked  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  enemy  in  an  open  field.  They  were 
driven  back,  but  coming  up  with  heavy  reinforcement, 
our  small  force  were  compelled  to  retire.  This  battle  was 
called  Cold  Harbor.  Grant  brought  into  action  his  whole 
force  of  about  120  thousand  men.  While  ours  were  not 
half  so  many  and  not  less  than  one  hour  his  losses 
amounted  to  about  15  thousand  while  our  loss  was  quite 
small,  probably  not  more  than  two  thousand.  It  has 
been  truthfully  said  that  in  this  campaign  Grant  lost 
more  men  than  Gen.  Lee  had  at  the  commencement 
and  it  was  here  that  he  received  the  soubriquet  of  Grant 
the  butcher.  Having  made  the  announcement  that  he 
would  fight  it  out  on  that  line  if  it  took  all  the  summer, 
he  was  at  last  satisfied  of  his  inability  to  take  Richmond, 
from  the  north  side  of  the  James,  and  moved  the  greater 
portion  to  the  south,  and  laid  siege  to  Petersburg. 
Early  in  June  Hampton's  division  was  at  Attle  station, 
when  orders  came  to  prepare  three  days’  rations  for 
men  and  horses  and  be  ready  to  move  at  a moment’s 
notice.  Often  such  orders  would  come  when  they  must 
have  known  we  did  not  have  one  days'  ration.  A week’s 
ration  consisted  about  this  time  of  one-half  peck  meal 
and  one  and  one- half  pounds  bacon  with  sixteen  grains 
of  coffee  to  the  man,  with  a teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Now 
this  is  not  overdrawn.  If  we  got  that  regular  we  did 
well.  It  was  often  less.  Soon  orders  came  to  saddle  up, 
prepare  to  mount,  mount  forwarded  by  fours.  We  knew 
not  where  we  were  going  but  now  there  was  somethin 
in  the  wind,  boys  in  high  glee  cracking  jokes,  etc.  A 
it  turned  out  Sheridan  was  on  a raid  making  a wide  cir- 
cuitous route  around  Richmond,  in  the  direction  of  Gor- 
dansville  and  Cliarlottsville,  but  Hampton’s  faithful 
scouts  gave  him  warning  in  time.  Tt  was  very  dry  and 
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hot,  the  red  clay  in  the  road  was  fine  pulverized  dust 
and  when  we  reached  Richmond,  on  the  march  not  many 
miles  distant  from  the  starting  point,  we  were  not  recog- 
nized by  our  friends  and  relatives. 

In  this  raid  which  lasted  near  three  weeks,  before  we 
finally  got  down  to  a quiet  camp  life  even  for  a short 
time,  not  a square  meal  did  we  eat,  little  water  to  drink 
and  none  to  wash  our  faces.  Our  halt  at  Richmond 
was  of  short  duration  when  the  line  of  march  was  taken 
up  in  a North  Westerly  direction.  It  seems  we  were  on 
the  inside  track  to  head  off  Sheridan  but  he  had  one  day 
the  start.  Crossing  branches  we  were  not  allowed  to 
stop  to  water  man  or  beast  but  seemed  bent  on  getting 
there,  as  Sam  Jones  would  say.  Butler  seemed  to  be  in 
his  glory,  very  soon  this  expected  battle  with  his  bri- 
gade in  particular,  was  to  make  him  a Maj.  General  but 
at  the  loss  of  many  a brave  young  man  to  bite  the  dust, 
on  that  memorable  Saturday  and  Sunday  evening,  of 
June  11  and  12.  The  force  under  Hampton  was  less 
than  5,000  men  while  from  captured  returns  of  Sheri- 
dan’s forces  they  numbered  just  about  double  of  ours. 
While  we  had  three  batteries,  twelve  guns,  he  had  six 
batteries,  twenty-four  guns.  His  men  better  armed 
with  the  latest  improved  7 and  10  shooters,  while  most 
of  ours  were  muzzle  loading  Enfield  or  short  carbine 
breach  loaders.  Our  command  reached  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Trevillian  about  dark,  on  the  10th  of  June  and 
went  into  camp. 

FitzhughLee  with  his  Division  was  some  where  close 
by.  That  night  we  could  hear  the  drums  of  the  enemy, 
off  in  the  distance,  and  it  then  seemed  we  had  got  a head 
of  them  but  kept  very  quiet  and  not  allowed  to  have 
any  fire.  By  daylight  we  were  in  the  saddle  marching 
down  a certain  road  dismounted  the  command  divided, 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  half  on  each  side  of  the  road 
in  the  woods.  The  enemy  soon  approached,  when  fir- 
ing commenced  along  the  line,  our  first  loss  was  Col. 
Hu  gh  Aiken,  wounded  and  that  brave  and  gallant  young 
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man  Oscar  Sheppard,  our  Sergt.  Maj.  killed.  We 
gradually  fell  back  firing  and  contesting  every  inch  of 
ground  and  ordered  to  lie  down  facing  at  right  angles 
from  our  former  position,  being  strung  along  an  old  rot- 
ten down  fence.  There  was  an  open  space  in  front  with 
woods  to  the  rear  of  that.  Soon  the  command, 
"‘Charge.''  Well  we  charged  but  at  that  time  saw 
nothing  to  charge,  but  on  reaching  ten  or  fifteen  paces 
from  the  woods,  we  saw  and  felt  something  too.  John 
Clowney  our  orderly  was  shot  in  the  bowels  by  my 
side.  In  a second  a bullet  went  through  the  Yankee’s 
brain  not  more  than  ten  paces  distant.  Clpwny  a noble 
fellow  lived  until  next  day,  but  was  told  his  life  had 
been  avenged.  One  of  our  men  was  just  in  the  act  of 
shooting  when  a ball  riddled  the  stock  of  his  rifle  cutting 
off  the  end  of  one  of  his  fingers,  he  thinking  he  was 
wounded  in  the  bowels  fell  down  and  hollowed  manful- 
ly. Some  of  the  boys  carried  him  to  the  rear  and  found 
out  nothing  was  wrong  only  his  finger  shot  off,  but  he 
was  sent  to  the  hospital,  took  gangreen  in  the  wound 
and  died. 

At  this  stage  of  the  fight  a courier  rode  up  and  told 
us,  we  were  surrounded  and  most  of  the  lead  horses  and 
wagons  were  captured.  It  seemed  that  my  company’s 
at  least  were  not.  For  coining  out  we  soon  mounted 
and  charged  in  the  direction  of  one  of  our  batteries  then 
in  an  artillery  duel  with  the  enemy  guns  over  on  an- 
other hill.  Seeing  a body  of  cavalry  coming  down  the 
road,  we  were  ordered  to  draw  sabre  and  charge  which 
was  done  in  fine  style,  charging  under  and  between  the 
two  fires  of  artillery.  Every  yankee  was  killed,  wound- 
ed or  taken  prisoner,  don’t  think  one  escaped  as  all  of 
our  men  did  their  duty  with  pistol  and  sabre,  some  bring- 
ing out  two  and  three  wounded  prisoners.  Shortly 
after  this  our  squadron  was  ordered  to  charge  this  Fed- 
eral battery,  several  attempts  were  made  to  no  effect 
only  to  lose  some  good  men,  and  horses  too.  It  seems 
that  Fitzhugh  by  some  means,  did  not  occupy  the 
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position.  Hampton  had  assigned  him  and  was  not  in  tin1 
fight  at  all.  So  Butler  and  Young’s  brigade  had  to  bear 
the  whole  attack  from  Sheridan’s  two  divisions,  Butler’s 
doing  most  of  the  fighting  and  when  our  horses,  wagons 
and  some  ambulances  were  captured  by  Custer’s  men. 
Hampton  ordered  one  of  Young’s  regiments,  Rossers 
to  charge  them  which  was  executed  in  fine  style,  every- 
thing was  retaken,  but  Col.  Rosser  was  severely  wound- 
ed. In  this  charge  there  was  a terrible  hand  to  hand 
fight  with  pistols  over  who  should  get  possession  of  a 
yankee  flag.  The  yankee  fell  still  holding  to  it,  with  a 
tenacious  grip.  Not  receiving  any  support  from  Gen. 
Lee  we  were  compelled  to  fall  back  and  reform  another 
line.  It  was  getting  late,  everything  looked  gloomy  in- 
deed, but  next  day,  Sunday,  was  destined  to  be  stormy 
and  a trying  one.  Several  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken  on  Saturday,  but  we  lost  ground  by  having  no 
support.  Many  of  our  boys  were  now  sleeping  upon 
their  arms,  destined  in  many  cases  to  be  their  last 
natural  sleep  this  side  the  grave. 

Sunday  morning  opened  quiet  and  apparently  peace- 
ful, but  the  boys  knew  what  to  expect  and  were  prepar- 
ing all  through  the  night  in  making  improvised  en- 
trenchments for  the  coming  conflict.  Lee’s  ragged  and 
half  fed  boys  were  terrible,  acting  on  the  aggressive, 
but  just  draw  them  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  let  them 
feel  sure  you  must  do  or  die,  giving  them  a few  hours 
to  prepare,  oftimes  with  nothing  to  work  with  but  tin 
cups,  frying  pans  or  bare  hands  to  throw  up  a protect- 
ive shield  against  the  enemy's  bullets  compelling  him 
to  act  on  the  aggressive,  it  had  always  proven  in  most 
every  encounter,  to  be  disastrous  to  them,  when  our 
lines  would  stand  as  firm  as  the  Rocks  of  Gi- 
bralter.  A part  of  our  line  was  stretched  along  ihe 
railroad,  some  portion  of  which  had  an  embankment, 
most  of  it  though  no  protection,  but  what  we  made.  It 
was  late  in  the  day  before  the  enemy  advanced.  Fitz 
Hugh  Lee  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  Why  had 
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lie  not?  The  battle  would  soon  commence,  we  could 
see  the  enemy  getting  ill  position  concentrating  his  men 
for  a terrible  onslaught,  upon  Butler's  brigade,  mostly  ; 
Young’s  being  on  the  left.  Soon  the  cannon  belched 
forth,  on  both  sides,  charge  after  charge  was  made  by 
the  enemy,  upon  our  weak  line,  weak  in  numbers,  but 
inyincible  in  courage.  They  were  seven  or  eight  times 
driven  back  with  tremendous  loss.  About  this  time  it 
seemed  the  battle  would  be  lost  for  want  of  ammunition 
as  we  were  firing  at  will,  nearly  every  man’s  cartridge 
box  was  empty.  Ordinance  wagons  don’t  often  come 
up  very  near  the  firing  line  in  time  of  battle,  so  details 
were  sent  back  and  met  a wagon  coming  at  breakneck 
speed  loaded  with  ammunition.  Fitz  Lee  had  come  up 
and  had  been  assigned  on  the  left  of  Young’s  brigade, 
but  rather  taking  the  enemy  on  their  right  flank.  They 
did  but  little  lighting,  but  no  doubt  caused  some  demor- 
alization. A battery  was  blown  up  in  our  front  by  some 
of  our  guns.  Just  then  without  any  command,  the 
whole  line  charged,  routing  Sheridan’s  forces,  gaining 
a decided  victory. 

I saw  Lee's  men  when  they  were  coming  in  to  our 
assistance.  Their  horses  were  in  a foam  of  sweat  with 
nostrels  extended,  coming  with  lightening  speed.  It 
must  have  been  a trying  time  with  our  noble  Hampton. 
The  grandest  man  South  Carolina  ever  produced,  grand 
in  war  and  grand  in  peace.  It  might  appear  presump- 
tions in  one  who  went  out  as  a private  and  returned 
holding  the  same  commission,  to  criticise  the  hero  of 
two  wars,  but  we  are  all  privates  now  and  sometimes  a 
private  can  see  a thing  or  two,  or  have  his  suspicions 
greatly  aroused,  and  1 propose  to  touch  up  a hero  of 
three  wars  before  I get  through.  Now,  its  well  known 
Gen.  Lee  could  not  have  been  many  miles  off  during 
the  Saturday  fight  which  commenced  early  in  the  day, 
he  certainly  heard  our  guns,  our  force  was  so  small,  we 
were  enveloped  by  the  enemy,  and  yet  he  did  not  reach 
us.  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  He  was  assigned  a 
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position  for  Saturday  but  by  some  reasons  did  not  occupy 
it.  What  would  Hampton  or  Butler  have  done,  baying 
the  bull  dogs  of  war?  Mowing  down  a feeble  portion 
of  his  men,  they  would  haye  cut  their  way  through  and 
got  to  their  relief  or  died  in  the  attempt. 

Prior  to  this  Gen.  Stewart,  a Virginian,  a brave  and 
good  leader  was  killed.  Hampton,  Fitz  Lee,  a nephew 
and  William  Henry  Lee,  a son  of  Gen.  Robt.  Lee,  were 
all  three  major-general’s-commanding  divisions.  After 
Stewart’s  death,  Hampton  was  placed  in  command  of 
all  three  divisions.  So  it  appeared  to  us  here  as  it  did 
on  some  other  occasions,  which  I will  show  when  I 
come  to  it,  that  there  must  have  been  something  wrong 
up  the  river.  Well  when  we  came  to  count  heads  we 
found  we  had  lost  a good  many  men,  others  crippled 
for  life,  many  again  to  die  in  yankee  prisons.  We  had 
won  a great  victory,  inflicted  a much  heavier  loss  upon 
the  enemy  than  we  sustained.  Summing  up,  our  losses 
were,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  not  more  than  six 
hundred  in  the  two  days’  fighting  while  our  regiment, 
the  6th,  lost  nearly  one-thircl  of  this  number,  casualties 
being  175  with  less  than  500  men  carried  into  action, 
showing  that  the  6th  was  intliehotest  of  the  engage- 
ments. As  to  the  enemy’s  loss,  it  is  said  to  be  more 
than  double  ours,  most  of  their  wounded  were  carried 
off,  but  the  field  was  strewn  with  their  dead.  As  to 
prisoners  taken,  I know  there  were  about  700,  for  I was 
on  the  detail  to  guard  them  to  the  depot.  ’Twas  here 
that  Jack  Young  lost  his  leg,  it  being  shattered  by  con- 
cussion. The  ball  did  not  touch  his  leg  neither  was 
the  flesh  broken,  but  the  bone  was  broken  in  many 
small  pieces  so  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  it  on  the 
field.  Tom  Bradley  was  killed.  An  only  son  of  old 
Peter  Rykarcl  was  taken  prisoner,  he  being  in  a house 
as  sharp-shooter,  when  the  enemy  charged  it  and  cap- 
tured all  of  them.  Ed  Calhoun  was  seriously  wounded 
in  the  temple.  The  ball  lodging  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth  , 
which  was  extracted  sometime  afterwards  through  the 
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nostrel.  Many  others  of  my  company  lost  their  lives, 
were  wounded  or  made  prisoners  in  these  two  days’ 
tight.  Pardon  me  for  making  mention  of  a little  cir- 
cumstance, which  created  some  merriment  even  in  the 
presence  of  death  and  suffering. 

After  turning  over  two  prisoners  to  the  provost  guard 
on  Saturday,  after  the  battle  on  Sunday,  I went  to  the 
field  hospital  to  see  the  wounded  boys.  Clowney,  poor 
fellow,  had  died  during  the  night.  One  of  the  boys 
told  me  that  when  Dr.  Calhoun  approached  a cartain 
yankee,  one  of  my  prisoners,  he  saw  a long  sabre  cut  on 
his  head  and  remarked,  “You  must  have  been  in  a 
close  place,  how  did  you  get  that  ?”  “Well  some  d — d fool 
cut  me  after  I surrendered  to  him.”  Ed.  Calhoun  lying 
there  nearly  dead  himself,  says,  “He  tells  a lie,  I saw 
Charlie  cut  him,  and  he  had  not  surrendered.”  Really 
it  was  all  over  in  five  minutes,  or  less  time.  This  fel- 
low was  an  orderly  of  some  of  the  big  officers,  and  had 
valuable  papers  on  his  person  which  was  turned  over 
to  our  officers.  The  prisoners  and  wounded  Yankees 
and  Confederates  having  been  carried  to  the  station  to 
be  sent  off  to  hospital  and  prison,  were  all  made  to  fare 
alike  ; riding  as  they  did  in  box  cars,  open  cattle  cars 
and  flats.  From  some  of  which  horses  and  cattle  had 
j list  been  removed,  but  there  they  lay,  on  the  hard  floor  as 
thick  as  sardines  in  a box,  many  suffering  the  agonies 
of  death  with  no  soft  bedding  beneath  or  canopy  above 
but  the  canopy  of  heaven  with  its  burning  sun  on  a 
hot  June  day  : no  water  prepared  to  cool  their  parched 
lips,  but  must  suffer  on  this  journey,  not  only  from 
lacerated  wounds,  but  from  hunger  and  thirst.  But  we 
had  no  Pullman  sleepers  in  those  days,  and  I guess  all 
was  done  that  could  be  at  that  time.  The  ladies,  (God 
bless  them  all.  but  especially  the  Virginia  ladies)  who 
turned  out  bringing  food,  water,  milk,  &c. , to  the  wound- 
ed. The  only  distinction  they  made  would  be  in  serving 
our  boys  first,  and  remember,  too,  their  country  had 
been  time  and  again  through  the  fiery  furnace  by  in- 
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vading  armies  of  both  sides.  Had  1 a monument  to 
erect,  it  would  be  to  the  brave  unselfish  and  nolle 
loving  wives  and  mothers  of  the  lost  cause. 

On  the  12th  everything  was  quiet,  but  we  had  taken 
up  the  line  of  march  in  the  direction  of  the  North  Anna 
River  which  Sheridan  crossed  and  retreated  on  down  in 
the  oposite  direction  in  which  he  had  come,  while  our 
force  followed  on  down  the  South  side  of  the  river 
keeping  on  the  inside1  track  and  covering  Richmond. 
We  wore  constantly  close  together  and  would  have  a 
little  chat  now  and  then  but  no  big  talk,  as  Sheridan 
seemed  bent  on  getting  there  this  time.  Really  it  was 
plain  enough,  he  was  striving  to  reach  Grant  and  not 
be  cut  off.  Gen.  Lee  was  sent  by  Hampton  with  his 
division  to  the  White  House,  to  capture  alarge  quantity 
of  stores  there,  guarded  by  a brigade  of  infantry  and 
some  artillery,  but  was  unsuccessful,  so  when  our  divis- 
ion came  up  we  had  a little  lighting  on  the  line,  but 
mostly  with  the  artillery,  as  the  enemy  was  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  Here  was  witnessed  an  artillery 
duel  between  one  of  our  batteries — Harts,  1 think,  and 
the  enemy.  The  men  were  manning  their  pieces  beau- 
tifully trying  to  see  how  many  shots  they  could  put  in, 
when  here  comes  a shot  from  the  enemy  striking  a 
Caission  blowing  up  the  magazine,  killing  five  or  six  of 
the  poor  fellows  instantly.  They  changed  position  and 
went  at  it  again.  It  made  us  mad  to  hear  the  Blue 
('oats  rejoicing.  Now  comes  a little  history  some  might 
think  it  best  not  to  relate,  it  being  of  a personal  nature, 
but  1 set  out  to  write  facts  as  I saw  them,  and  give  praise 
where  it  was  due,  and  censure  where  the  party  deserved 
it.  Our  command  remained  near  the  White  House  for 
about  two  days. 

One  of  my  c-ompanv,  whose  horse  had  lost  his  shoes 
became  so  tenderfooted  that  he  became  quite  lame. 
Oapt.  Goodwyn  told  him  to  ride  on  to  Richmond  to  the 
dead  line  aud  have  him  shod  and  report  back.  Tim 
dead  line  was  in  command  of  one  Lieutenant-Colonel 
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M.  of  the  6th,  composed  of  sore  back  ancl  disabled  horses, 
dismounted  men,  etc.  He  had  gotten  this  position  when 
we  went  on  the  raid  and  kept  it.  While  awaiting  the 
shoeing  of  his  horse  this  soldier  goes  off  about  fifty 
yards  and  fires  off  his  pistol,  and  while  reloading,  here 
comes  a squad  of  men,  and  marches  him  before  the  au- 
gust presence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  He  says  ‘"Col- 
onel, I fired  the  pistol  in  order  to  grease  and  reload  be- 
fore returning  to  the  front. " He  says  in  a lowering 
sarcastic  tone  and  manner,  “did  you  not  know  sir  it 
was  contrary  to  my  orders  to  thoot  off  fire  arms  near 
my  camp?"  “I  was  aware  Colonel  its  against  orders 
tn  fire  them  off  at  the  front  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions, but  did  not  know  I was  infringing  on  any  rule 
ten  miles  back  in  the  rear.”  He  says  “sergeant  make 
him  shoulder  a rail  and  walk  post  back  and  forth  for 
three  consecutive  times  one-half  hour  each  time.” 
( ireat  spoons  ! the  soldier’s  pride  was  wounded.  He 
straightened  himself  up  before  this  cowardly  Czar  of 
Butler’s  brigade  and  said  : "‘Col.  M.  1 went  into  the 
army,  at  the  firing  of  the  first  gun,  have  never  missed 
a roll  call,  have  never  been  on  double  duty,  have  fol- 
lowed my  command  in  every  engagement.  In  this  raid 
of  suffering  from  hunger,  thirst  and  fatigue  I leave  it 
with  my  officers  and  men  to  say  whether  or  not  I’ve 
done  my  duty,  and  sir,  I did  not  think  I would  ever  be 
subjected  to  such  humiliation.”  Says  he,  "‘1  hope  sir 
it  will  be  the  last  time,  Sergeant  obey  my  orders.”  The 
sergeant  was  very  soft-hearted  and  while  the  colonel 
was  not  keeping  the  time  he  would  tell  the  soldier  to 
stop  sometimes  at  the  fifteen  minutes,  but  all  the  same 
he  felt  the  uncalled  for  disgrace  even  had  it  been  but 
one  minute.  When  the  soldier  had  paid  the  penalty 
for  the  wounding  of  the  tender  nerves  of  this  man  of 
stripes,  he  mounted  his  horse,  going  at  lightening  speed 
to  the  front,  where  the  firing  of  arms  was  not  so  un- 
common and  the  nerves  of  the  officers  were  more  hard- 
ened to  its  frequent  occurence.  It  was  not  long  before 
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the  boys  found'out  haw  this  soldier  was  trea  toil  at  the 
dead  line,  and  whether  this,  had  anything  to  do  with 
what  afterward  happened  or  not,  I’m  unable  to  say,  hut 
I do  know  that  soldier  was  not  concerned  in  what  hap- 
pened afterward  at  the  dead  line  camp  which  we  reached 
on  the  following  night. 

After  passing  through  Richmond  we  were  joined  by 
Gary's  brigade,  which  was  an  independent  command 
which  at  all  times  covered  Richmond,  and  by  Chambliss’ 
brigade  of  Wm.  Henry  Lee’s  command;  halting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Samona  church.  Here  we  again  struck 
the  enemy,  Gary’s  men  opening  the  fight  near  Nance’s 
shop,  taking  them  on  the  Hank,  while  our  brigade  at- 
tack® in  front.  The  enemy  displayed  great  courage 
and  determination,  but  their  position  was  soon  carried, 
with  much  greater  determination.  Immediately  a 
mounted  charge  was  made,  with  sabre  and  pistol,  con- 
tinuing several  miles,  and  it  was  late  in  the  night  be- 
fore a halt  was  made. 

Several  little  incidents  happened  in  this  fight  which  I 
will  relate.  Our  command  was  almost  fagged  out  hav- 
ing been  in  the  saddle  now  continuously  for  more  than 
two  weeks.  When  a halt  was  made  the  men  dropped 
on  the  ground  and  were  soon  asleep.  I thought  I was 
sleeping  by  a log  but  it  proved  a t daylight  to  be-  one  of 
the  enemy’s  dead.  One  poor  fellow,  terribly  shot,  beg- 
ged the  boys  to  end  his  suffering,  which  one  of  them  did 
with  the  stock  of  his  gun.  One  of  our  boys  I helped  to 
bury,  and  marked  his  name  on  a piece  of  plank  for  the 
headboard.  Greatly  to  our  surprise,  a short  time  after 
we  saw  him  in  camp.  Said  1,  “By  Ned,  1 helped  to 
bury  you  this  morning. ” “Well,"  he  replied,  “I'm 
the  livest  dead  man  you  ever  saw.”  They  looked  exactly 
alike,  and  that  was  the  opinion  of  everyone  else. 

Two  days  after  this  engagement  our  command  cross- 
ed to  the  south  side  of  the  James  river,  Sheridan  having 
crossed  under  the  protection  of  his  gunboats  and  gotten 
into  the  arms  of  Grant,  if  I might  be  allowed  to  use  the 
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c xprcssion  of  a muchly  used  up  man.  We  were  not  per- 
mitted to  remain  idle  a moment,  but  went  in  search  of 
other  game.  It  seems  that  Kautz  and  Wilson  had 
started  on  a raid  on  this  side  while  we  were  operating 
against  Sheridan  on  the  north  side,  so  our  command 
made  all  speed  for  Stony  Creek  to  intercept  them  on 
their  return  from  this  raid  down  south.  Reaching  Stony 
Creek  on  Saturday  night  we  went  into  camp. 

Next  morning  some  of  us  took  a short  stroll,  and  com- 
ing to  a creek  or  branch,  which  was  not  running  water 
but  dried  up  in  holes,  we  thought  we  would  bathe,  as 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  touched  our  person,  except  a 
little  now  and  then  to  drink  for  three  weeks..  We  soon 
had  the  water  very  muddy  by  our  coming  in  contact 
with  it.  and  scores  of  fish  began  coming  to  the  top  to  get 
air.  Instantly  we  got  out,  each  man  procuring  a stick 
we  killed  quantities  of  them.  After  a bit  some  one  re- 
marked that  we  were  fishing  on  Sunday,  when  a good 
deacon  in  the  church  said,  “Well  boys,  lets  make  one 
more  haul  and  go  out.”  which  was  acceded  to  by  all. 

That  evening  just  at  dark  we  were  ordered  to  “saddle 
up.  prepare  to  mount,  mount,  trot,  lope.”  Something 
was  up.  and  here  was  to  be  a night  fight,  which,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  was  the  first  and  last  of  its  kind.  Its  bad 
enough  in  daytime,  but  worse  at  night,  when  you  can 
see  nothing  but  the  flashing  of  the  guns.  Not  knowing 
what  was  up  when  we  started  our  mess  cooks  were  car- 
ried with  us.  but  it  turned  our  to  be  Kautz  and  Wilson 
returning  from  their  raid  and  making  for  this  point. 
Crossing  at  the  place,-  they  went  through,  thinking 
Hampton  on  tlie  north  side.  He  was  not  made  aware 
of  this  any  too  soon,  for  we  only  rode  about  two  miles 
before  we  halted,  dismounted  and  formed  a line  of  bat- 
tle. when  the  fun  commenced  by  the  Yankees  shelling 
our  position,  more  as  a "feeler”  than  anything  else. 
The  shells  began  to  get  thicker  and  more  to  the  mark, 
when  our  mess  cook,  Bob  McGhee,  became  very  much 
demoralized  and  cried  out  to  Capt.  Goodwyn,  “Marse 
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Peter,  tor  God's  sake  tell  me  what  to  do?'  Get  behind 
a tree,  you  blamed  fool,"  was  the  reply.  Well,  Bob 
was  seriously  wounded  in  this  engagement,  so  much 
so  that  we  had  to  send  him  home.  His  skin  was  not 
punctured  and  no  bones  fractured,  but  his  feelings  wen* 
hurt  and  Ids  heart  seemed  broken.  He  was  completely 
demoralized. 

This  fight  reminded  me  more  of  a fox  chase  than 
anything  else  T eyer  saw.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
enemy  was  silenced.  His  object  now  was  to  try  some 
other  place  forgetting  through,  either  at  Ream’s  station 
or  Jarrett's  below,  so  next  morning  our  brigade  was 
sent  around  the  enemy’s  left  Hank.  Hampton  simul- 
taineousiy  attacking  in  front.  We  soon  had  them  routed 
and  going  in  first  one  direction  and  then  another,  some 
going  in  the  direction  of  Ream's  and  some  towards 
Jarrett’s  stations.  We  actually  scoured  the,  country, 
front  Hanks  and  rear,  for  the  enemy,  first  making  for 
Ream’s  station  under  a fast  lope,  then  returning  to 
Stony  Creek,  which  was  central  between  the  two  sta- 
tions, so  as  to  be  able  to  strike  in  either  direction, 
Hampton  having  posted  Fitz  Lee  at  or  near  Ream’s 
station  so  as  to  intercept  them  at  that  point,  where  a 
portion  of  the  command  did  attempt  to  cross.  There 
they  were  met  and  repulsed  by  Lee  and  A.  P.  Hill’s 
forces,  the  latter  haying  come  down  from  Petersburg  to 
assist  in  defending  that  point.  Here  the  enemy  met 
with  a warm  reception,  losing  all  their  guns  and  wagon 
train,  many  prisoners  and  a great  number  in  killed  and 
wounded.  A disorganized  portion  got  through  below 
this  point.  Wilson  turned  tail  and  started  back,  going- 
way  round  where  the  fight  was  the  night  before,  making 
for  Jarrett’s  station.  Our  command  was  then  at  Stony 
Creek,  after  running  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
another,  hunting  the  enemy.  It  seemed,  like  the  fox, 
he  had  gone  into  a hole,  for  he  could  not  be  found  in 
front,  to  the  right  or  left. 

Suddenly,  about  12  o’clock,  a courier  came  riding  at 
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breakneck  speed  with  a dispatch  of  some  kind.  Imme- 
diately our  division  was  Hying  in  the  direction  of  Jar- 
rett's  station,  to  find  that  the  fmg  merits  of  Wilson’s  raid- 
ers had  passed  there  safely  that  morning.  We  still 
made  a circuit  trying  to  cut  him  off.  but  it  was  too  late, 
he  had  gotten  too  far  the  start  of  us,  but,  like  Sheridan, 
had  received  a terrible'  punishment  and  certainly  one 
long  to  be  remembered,  for  it  was  some  time  before  they 
would  venture  out  to  cross  sabres  with  us  again,  and 
never  once  unless  backed  up  by  infantry. 

Our  loss  in  these  two  days  running  fight  was 
quite  small,  no  more  than  twenty-five,  while  that  of 
the  enemy  was  some  1,500  prisoners  alone,  not  count- 
ing the  killed  left  on  the  field  and  many  wounded  which 
they  no  doubt  carried  off. 

After  the  engagements  just  related  we  were  allowed 
to  rest  about  a month  so  far  as  fighting  was  concerned, 
hut  nevertheless  had  some  heavy  picket  duty  to  perform, 
sometimes  going  on  every  other  day,  and  it  was  anything 
but  pleasant  fora  trooper  to  sit  on  his  horse  all  night 
long  without  being  relieved,  sometimes  a mile  or  more 
in  front  of  the  reserves,  not  knowing  at  what  time  he 
might  be  picked  off  by  one  of  the  enemy,  as  in  many 
instances  they  did  do.  1 will  give  one  incident  to  show 
how  sometimes  we  were  made  to  suffer  on  vidette  duty. 
This  incident  was  in  the  winter.  Sometime  after 
this  several  of  us  had  to  cross  a rocky  creek  one  bitter 
cold  night  with  the  Sergeant  in  charge  to  be  assigned  to 
our  several  positions  on  the  picket  line.  One  of  the 
hoys  horses  stumbled  and  fell  while  in  the  creek,  giving 
the  trooper  an  ice  cold  bath.  He  had  not  more  than 
gotten  out  when  his  clothes  were  stiffly  frozen  on  him. 
still  he  had  to  go  on  post,  sitting  on  his  horse  all  night. 
It  was  enough  to  have  killed  him. 

About  the  middle  of  August  we, were  again  in  the  sad- 
dle and  on  the  march  northward  in  the  direction  of  Cul- 
pepper  Courthouse,  but  three  or  four  days  later,  were 
ordered  back  towards  Richmond.  Reaching  White  Tavern 
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seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  city,  by  making  a forced 
inarch  on  the  second  day  after  turning  back.  Hearing 
heavy  firing  in  our  front  and  observing  killed  and  wound- 
ed being  brought  back  to  the  rear  as  we  came  upon  the 
scene.  It  seemed  that  Win.  Henry  Lee  had  been  at- 
tacked by  both  infantry  and  cavalry  and  was  being  forced 
back  by  a superior  force.  One  of  his  best  generals  was 
killed  here  while  trying  to  rally  his  men.  Our  division 
came  upon  the  ground  just  at  this  critical  moment. 
The  men  quickly  dismounted  and  forming  a line  of  bat- 
tle were  thrown  immediately  into  action,  striking  the 
enemy on  his  flank  and  rear,  while  Lee  and  Gary  were 
attacking  in  front.  The  consequence  was  a speedy  vic- 
tory and  that  a good  one.  Had  not  our  command  come 
upon  the  field  when  it  did  the  result  would  have  been 
different.  No  doubt  when  the  enemy  made  the  attack 
on  Lee  they  thought  Hampton  was  away  up  about  Cul- 
pepper Courthouse,  but  he  slipped  back,  being  enabled 
to  occupy  the  position  lie  did.  It  seemed  to  us  like  one 
of  Stonewall  Jackson’s  moves.  Our  loss  in  this  engage- 
ment was  small  compared  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  running  fight  extending  over  an  area  of'  twenty 
miles  with  Kautz  and  Wilson  on  their  return  raid,  their 
loss  in  prisoners  alone  was  some  fifteen  hundred,  while 
Hampton’s  loss  was  a mere  trifle.  I don’t  think  the  6th 
regiment  lost  half  a dozen  men. 

Soon  afterwards  we  moved  back  on  the  south  side 
again  and  found  that  in  our  absence  the  enemy  had 
taken  Ream’s  station  and  had  fortified  the  place,  extend- 
ing their  line  up  very  nearly  to  Petersburg,  on  the  Wel- 
don railroad.  Riding  through  that  city,  just  out  on  the 
outskirts,  we  saw  Gen.  McGowan’s  brigade  drawn  up  in 
line  of  battle.  The  Gen  ere  1 was  on  his  charger,  a large 
fine  gray  horse,  bare  headed  and  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 
He  was  riding  up  and; clown  the  line  in  front,  saying, 
“Now,  men’  keep  cool.  Take  good  aim  and  don’t  fire 
until  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes,”  and  then  give 
them  Ji — 1. 
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Our  command  marched  around  his  right  going  par- 
allel with  the  railroad,  in  the  directiod  of  Ream’s  sta- 
tion, stopping,  after  passing  McGowan’s  brigade,  a few 
miles  below.  Some  of  the  men,  thinking  we  would 
stop  sometime  to  go  into  camp,  hastily  made  little  fires 
to  cook  something  to  eat.  as  we  were  nearly  perished, 
but  our  frying  pans  had  not  gotten  hot  when  we  heard 
firing  in  front,  and  then  came  the  order,  “Mount,  for- 
ward, trot,  gallop."  The  nearer  we  approached  the 
hotter  the  fire  became  and  the  faster  we  rode.  Reach- 
ing Monck's  Neck  bridge,  over  Rowanty  Creek,  about 
two  miles  to  the  west  of  Ream’s  station,  passing  through 
an  old  field,  we  were  dismounted  and  thrown  forward 
immediately,  encountering  the  enemy  on  the  opposite 
side  in  some  woods. 

Allow  me  go  back  just  a few  minutes  before  the  form- 
ing of  the  line  of  battle  to  relate  a little  incident  of 
Private  McWharter,  a boy  who  was  never  in  a hurry  at 
any  time,  was  always  last  to  saddle  up  and  was  never 
in  line  in  time  to  be  counted  off,  consequently  was 
never  No.  4,  or  "Bully,”  as  some  of  the  boys  would  call 
out  during  the  count.  No.  4,  as  is  known,  held  the 
horses  of  Nos.  1,  2 and  3,  remaining  oh  his  own  horse, 
and  did  not  go  into  the  fight  at  all  when  we  fought  dis- 
mounted. A truer  soldier  never  lived  than  McWharter, 
and  although  he  was  the  last  one  to  get  there  at  the  same 
time  was  the  last  one  to  get  away.  Hearing  heavy 
fireing  in  front  we  started  with  breakneck  speed  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  when,  on  coming  to  a branch, 
the  crossing  of  which  was  very  narrow  with  a steep 
bluff  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  so  that  we  had  to  break 
fours  to  get  through,  McWharter  allowed  his  famished 
horse  to  stop  and  drink,  turning  his  head  tip  stream  and 
blocking  the  narrow  passwav,  causing  the  whole  line 
behind  to  beat  around,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  but  there  he  stood  until  he  had  quenched  his 
thirst.  On  reaching  the  far  side  of  the  old  field  I looked 
back  and  saw  McWharter.  jogging  along,  taking  his 
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time.  Bidingfjup  just  in  time  lie  quietly  left  ltis  horse 
to  take  care  of  itself  and  joined  the  line  advancing. 

We  had  not  more  than  reached  the  "woods  before  wo 
were  met  by  a heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  occupying  a 
concealed  position.  Our  regiment  was  ordered  to  lie 
down  (when  it  would  not  have  been  worse  hut  probably 
better  to  have  charged ),  receiving  a galling  fire  from 
tlie  concealed  enemy  and  losing  many  men  there  on  the 
ground.  Just  then  their  firing  ceased  and  their  cavalrv 
came  rushing  on  us  as  if  just  risen  from  the  earth. 
The  consequence  was  a retreat  not  in  good  order,  the 
men  seeming  bent  on  seeing  who  could  get  across  the 
held  quickest,  but  the  enemy  s horses  were  faster  than 
we  were  on  foot,  and  in  the  use  of  the  sabre  and  pistol 
on  our  living  column  they  behaved,  as  Bob  McGee 
would  have  said,  "most  scandalous.’1  It  was  a sur- 
prise pure  and  simple.  We  had  almost  reached  the 
point  of  demoralization  by  having  so  many  men  shot 
down  by  a concealed  enemy  while  made  to  lie  down  and 
take  the  dose. 

Many  good  men  did  my  company  lose  here,  Go. 
C.  being  on  the  left  it  suffered  worse.  It  was  all  over 
in  a few  minutes.  Among  them  was  a noble  boy,  Tom 
Hackett,  who  had  just  joined  us  from  the  hospital  at 
Richmond  from  a spell  of  typhoid  fever  and  was  hardly 
able  to  ride,  much  less  walk.  Just  before  dismounting 
I said  to  him,  “Tom,  you  ought  not  to  be  here  ; you  arc 
far  from  well,”  but  he,  noble  boy,  felt  it  his  duty  to  go 
in  with  us  and  was  killed  a short  while  afterward  while 
lying  down.  I thought  a great  deal  of  the  boy.  After 
the.  firing  had  lulled  for  a time  a skirmish  line  was 
thrown  forward  (which  should  have  been  done  at  first) 
and  we  went  to  work  removing  the  dead  and  wounded 
from  the  field,  which  had  to  be  done  quickly.  They 
were1  piled  up  in  the  ambulances  one  above  another  un- 
til they  could  hold  no  more.  Butler  was  there'  direct- 
ing and  would  say,  “Hurry  up,  the  enemy  may  come 
back  at  any  time  ; there  is  no  force  between  us  and 
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them."  All  were  carried  back  across  the  creek  and 
buried  near  the  bridge,  Tom  a little  more  decently  than 
the  rest ; I made  him  a rough  coffin  out  of  plank  torn 
from  an  old  barn,  and  marking  his  name,  company  and 
regiment  thereon.  His  father  got  me  to  bring  his  re- 
mains home  in  "66  or  '07.  When  1 went  after  his  body, 
stopping  at  a house  on  the  battle  field,  I was  put  in  a room 
to  sleep,  the  walls  of  which  were  riddled  with  bullets. 
A man  could  crawl  through  some  of  the  holes.  This 
house  stood  between  both  fires.  The  lady  told  me  she 
was  in  the  cellar  during  the  battle  and  had  not  been 
there  long  before  two  Yankees  took  shelter  therein. 

Our  lines  were  soon  advanced,  after  moving  the  dead 
and  wounded,  striking  the  enemy  just  beyond  this  point. 
We  kept  at  work  until  late  at  night,  driving  them  back 
a considerable  distance  from  where  they  were  first  en- 
countered. In  this  engagement  we  had  some  more  good 
men  killed  and  wounded,  among  them  third  lieutenant 
Kph  Power,  of  my  company,  who  was  shot  through  the 
elbow. 

The  next  day.  like  Trevillian,  was  destined  to  be  long 
remembered,  by  the  enemy  especially.  Gen.  Dunno- 
vant  had  been  placed  in  command  of  our  brigade,  But- 
ler having  been  made  a major-general  by  the  good  fight- 
ing of  his  brigade  at  Trevillian,  which  no  doubt  bore 
three-fourths  of  the  pressure  and  sustained  seven- 
eights  of  the  loss,  receiving  the  plaudits  of  the  entire 
army. 

Next  day  we  took  up  a position  over  on  the  enemy's 
left  flank,  on  the  railroad  between  Stoney  Creek  and 
Beam's  station,  they  having  a strong  force  in  and  around 
the  latter  place.  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  with  a portion  of  his 
command  from  near  Petersburg,  occupied  the  position 
at  Monc-k's  Neck  bridge  where  we  fought  the  day  before, 
and  \V.  H.  Lee’s  division  came  around  also  to  engage 
in  the  fight.  It  looked  like  no  small  affair  was  going 
to  take  place  like  the  day  before,  but  even  that  was  large 
to  some  of  the  losses  in  the  Cuban  and  Phillippiue  bat- 
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ties,  for  our  brigade  lost  nearly  150  men,  most  of  which 
were  from  the  Gth  regiment.  The  ball  opened  by  our 
charging  the  enemy’s  picket  line,  driving  them  in.  We 
dismounted  and  followed  them  up,  encountering  a heavy 
force  which  they  brought  into  action,  stretching  out 
their  lines  and  trying  to  take  us  in  the  Hank.  We  were 
drawn  back  several  hundred  yards  and  followed  by  the 
enemy.  Just  about  this  time  a heavy  tiring  was  heard 
in  the  direction  of  where  we  Intel  fought  the  day  before1, 
and  our  line  was  ordered  forward.  The  enemy,  taken 
on  the  front  and  flank,  fell  back  pell  moll  over  and 
through  trees  cut  down,  fence  rails,  breastworks  of 
every  kind  and  description,  which  the  enemy  had  thrown 
up  as  a defence  against  us  and  to  impede  our  progress 
in  case  of  a charge.  This  fight  was  of  unuaslly  long 
duration,  lasting  the  entire  day,  and  I expect,  from  the 
unequal  losses  on  both  sides,  was  ahead  of  any  battle  of 
the  whole  war.  Our  loss  in  the  cavalry  did  not  amount 
to  one  hundred,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  about  one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  being  made  prisoners.  Here 
was  ten  to  one  in  our  favor.  The  infantry  captured 
even  more  than  our  force  had,  and  the  enemy’s  slain 
was  even  greater  where  they  fought.  Two  batteries  of 
four  guns  each  were  captured  and  thousands  of  stands 
of  arms,  besides  horses,  wagons,  ambulances,  etc.  This 
was  certainly  a great  victory  for  one  day.  The  enemy 
mostly  seemed  to  shoot  wild.  They  must  have  had 
many  new  imported  troops.  In  talking  to  one  poor 
wounded  wretch,  who  could  only  speak  a word  or  two 
of  Mnglish,  1 asked  him  to  what  nationality  he  belonged 
and  how  long  he  had  been  in  this  country,  and  I could 
only  understand  him  to  say  that  he  had  landed  in  New 
York  only  a few  days  previous.  And  thousands  of  others 
no  doubt  had  come  over  to  join  the  Yankee  army  and 
become  food  for  Confederate  bullets. 

We  were  after  this  engagement  allowed  a rest  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  but  Hampton’s  restless  mind  would  not 
allow  his  men  to  be  idle  too  long  when  important 
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measures  were  to  be  taken.  So  about  the  middle  of 
September  lie  started  out  in  the  direction  of  Stony 
Creek  with  Wm.  Henry  Lee’s  diyision  and  a portion  of 
our  diyision,  all  picked  men.  A portion  of  my  company 
went.  Capt.  Goodwyn  was  in  command  of  those  from 
Butler's  brigade.  The  boys  had  no  idea  where  they 
were  going  when  they  started,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
the  great  “‘Hampton  cattle  raid,”  in  which  between  two 
and  three  thousand  Pennsylvania  beeves  were  brought 
from  the  enemy’s  rear  without  the  loss  of  a single  beef 
and  with  but  few  men  hurt. 

Reaching  Stony  Creek  and  below  that  point,  he  struck 
out  in  a northern  direction,  making  a wide  circuit  around 
the  enemy's  left  Hank,  our  horses  being  required  to 
make  a brisk  walk.  On  going  into  camp  no  fires  were 
allowed,  and  we  started  out  next  morning  and  came  to 
a river  where  the  bridge  had  been  destroyed.  A new 
one  of  some  kind  had  to  be  constructed,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  pass  oyer  about  midnight.  Not  many  miles 
from  this  point  the  enemy  was  encountered  and  taken 
by  complete  surprise.  The  attack  was  made  about  day- 
light. The  whole  force  nearly  of  the  enemy — one  regi- 
ment— was  killed,  captured  or  made  prisoners.  Throw- 
ing out  a good  force  between  the  cattle  camp  and  the 
enemy,  and  well  guarding  our  flanks,  a sufficient  force 
was  sent  forward  to  herd  and  drive  out  the  cattle,  which 
were  guarded  by  a small  body  of  men,  one  or  two  com- 
panies, armed  with  sixteen-shooters.  They  made  but 
little  resist-ence.  Their  camp  was  set  on  fire,  and  what 
clothing,  blankets,  good  eating,  etc.,  that  our  boys 
could  not  take  off  were  destroyed,  and  in  a short  time 
the  cattle  were  flying  back  with  new  owners.  A good 
force  was  thrown  out  on  both  flanks  to  engage  the  ene- 
my should  they  attempt  to  recapture  the  beeves  while 
they  were  traveling  clown  the  road  for  all  they  were 
worth,  not  stopping  until  they  were  satisfied  that  they 
were  out  of  harm’s  way.  The  enemy,  no  doubt,  little 
dreamed  that  Hampton  would  be  so  foolhardy  as  to 
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come  up  in  their  rear,  and  right  under  fire  of  their  gun- 
boats and  take  suck  a liberty.  At  the  same  time  this 
was  going  on  the  remaining  portion  of  our  cavalry  left 
behind,  in  fact  a good  portion  of  Lee’s  line,  made  a 
demonstration  in  the  enemy’s  front  to  attract  attention 
away  from  Hampton.  I have  now  a sixteen-shooter 
captured  in  this  raid. 

Butler’s  division  occupied  a position  on  the  Squirrel 
Level,  or  Vaughn  road,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the 
enemy  having  gotten  and  held  a permanent  footing  on 
the  Weldon  railroad  and  fortified  the  same,  at  Ream’s 
station,  below  Petersburg.  It  was  sometime  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  September  that  they  made  an  advance  upon 
our  line,  merely  as  a feeler,  and  were  easily  driven  back 
by  our  main  line  as  soon  as  brought  into  action.  Throw- 
out  a heavy  force  of  skirmishers,  our  picket  and  vielette 
posts  were  re-established. 

It  was  here,  next  morning,  that  this  high  private  of 
the  rear  rank  unthoughtedly  did  a very  rash  act.  On 
being  relieved  at  daylight,  curiosity  impelled  me  to 
wave  my  handkerchief  to  my  opponent  on  post,  sitting 
on  his  horse  some  500  or  000  yards  off.  The  conse- 
quence was  we  met  halfway  (there  were  two  of  them) 
and  had  a long  chat.  Shaking  hands,  we  separated  n> 
be  enemies  again.  1 often  thought  about  this  after- 
ward. Suppose  they  had  taken  me  hack  with  them, 
here  would  have  been  an  innocent  man  charged  with 
desertion.  One  of  our  men  was  captured  under  like 
circumstances,  and,  be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  (fen. 
Grant,  lie  allowed  the  soldier  to  return  to  his  command 
after  he  had  been  made  conversant  with  the  facts. 

Next  day  after  this  little  skirmish,  the  enemy  attacked 
with  a larger  force,  driving  back  a portion  of  our  linos 
occupied  bv  Lee’s  brigades.  A goodly  body  of  infantry 
coming. up  about  this  time,  got  hotly  engaged,  when 
Hampton,  making  one  of  Ids  flank  movements  upon 
their  left,  put  them  to  rout. 

Gen.  Dunovant  was  then  in  command  of  our  brigade 
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and  lost  his  life  while  leading  his  men  in  a sabre  charge. 
In  falling  from  his  horse  his  foot  hung  in  the  stirrup 
and  he  was  dragged,  a mangled  corpse,  within  the  en- 
emy's lines. 

Lieutenant  Richmond  Cobb,  of  Co.  G,  was  killed  in 
this  battle.  His  body  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy, received  a rather  genteel  burial  for  the  times. 
They  marked  his  grave,  putting  his  handkerdhief  over 
his  face  and  throwing  sprigs  over  him  before  putting  on 
any  dirt.  He  had  just  returned  to  camp  from  Rich- 
mond, where  he  had  been  confined  with  fever,  and 
looked  quite  emaciated,  and  1 remarked  to  others  at 
the  time,  from  conversation  with  him,  that  1 believed 
the  lieutenant  had  a foreboding  or  presentiment  that 
some  great  evil  would  happen  to  him  that  day.  This 
was  several  hours  before  our  command  was  put  into  the 
fight  or  reached  the  ground.  His  body  was  recovered 
by  a select  body  of  volunteers  under  command  of  Capt. 
Ward,  ordinance  officer,  and  Dr.  Calhoun,  the  surgeon 
of  the  regiment. 

In  these  several  engagements  the  enemy  lost  heavily, 
while  our  own  loss  was  comparatively  small  in  propor- 
tion, although  we  lost  some  good  men.  I don’t  like  to 
criticise  our  big  officers — they  have  already  been  writ- 
ten up  to  perfection — but  it  would  often  seem  to  us 
that  a less  trying  position  might  have  been  occupied  by 
the  men  and  at  the  same  time  accomplish  better  results. 
Butler's  brigade,  before  the  fight  on  the  Squirrel  Level 
road,  had  formed  a line  to  the  right  of  Gen.  P.  M.  B. 
Young’s  command,  at  the  end  of  an  old  field,  dismount- 
ed. Young  had  a mounted  skirmish  line  at  the  for  end 
of  the  old  field,  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  In  these 
woods  and  in  the  tops  of  trees  were  the  enemy’s  sharp 
shooters,  and  every  now  and  then  they  would  pick  off 
one  of  our  boys.  Our  boys  could  not  see  the  enemy  to 
retalliate,  and.  as  was  natural,  they  lost  regard  for  po- 
sition in  ranks  and  bagan  to  huddle  up  in  threes  and 
fours.  This  made  Young  mad,  and,  sitting  on  his 
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horse,  lie  cursed  them  at  long  range  and  sent  couriers 
to  tell  them,  “Hold  your  positions;  stay  where  you 
were  placed.”  It  simply  meant  for  them  to  stay  and 
be  shot  if  necessary. 

A very  amusing  incident,  one  in  which  not  only  our 
command,  but  the  entire  army  might  have  suffered, 
took  place  the  night  before  this  battle  in  which  Gen. 
Dunovant  was  killed.  He  had  been  ordered  by  Gen. 
Butler  to  take  his  command  to  Armstrong’s  mill.  It 
was  the  darkest  night  I ever  saw  ; the  boys  said  it  was 
so  dark  they  could  feel  it.  We  could  tell  we  were  in 
line  only  by  giving  our  horses  slack  rein  and  constantly 
touching  them  with  the  spur.  Co.  C,  was  leading  the 
column,  Dunovant  and  his  aides  riding  at  the  head. 
Just  before  reaching  the  place  that  had  been  assigned 
us  to  occupy,  some  one  in  front  called  out,  “Halt !” 
Dunovant  said,  “Why  in  the  h — 1 do  you  stop  me? 
This  is  Gen.  Dunovant.”  Turning  to  Pick  Butler,  one 
of  his  aides,  he  said.  “Get  down,  Butler,  and  give  them 
the  countersign.”  Butler  dismounted  and  started  to- 
ward them,  and  he  being  an  uncommonly  tall  man  and 
the  night  an  uncommonly  dark  one,  they  thought  him 
still  mounted  and  cried  out,  “Dismount,  sir.”  Butler 
said,  “D — n you,  ain’t  I dismounted?”  Just  then  they 
said,  “He's  a rebel,  take  him  to  the  rear.”  On  hear- 
ing this  Dunovant  commanded,  “Draw  sabres  ; charge  !” 
when  a volley  was  poured  into  us.  Taken  so  complete- 
ly by  surprise,  we  did  charge,  but  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. There  was  but  one  man  hurt.  Our  courageous 
lieutenant-colonel  happened  to  be  with  tis  and  fell  from 
his  horse  and  dislocated  one  of  his  fingers. 

Where  is  the  private  who,  entering  upon  neutral 
ground,  would  not  have  thrown  out  an  advance  guard 
to  see  that  the  coast  was  clear,  instead  of  risking  his 
whole  command  to  destruction  and  possibly  Lee’s  whole 
army  to  annihilation  by  giving  the  enemy  a ||cret  pass- 
word ? 

I was  in  Louisiana  two  or  three  years  ago  and  Butler, 
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hearing  I was  there,  rode  twenty  miles  to  see  me.  We 
talked  of  this  incident,  and  lie  said  he  protested  to  Gen. 
Dimovant  at  the  time  as  to  the  advisability  of  dismount- 
ing, and  although  the  general  had  long  been  dead,  he 
had  never  ceased  to  think  hard  of  him  for  his  conduct, 
as  it  was  the  cause  of  his  being  captured,  and  having  to 
spend  months  in  prison.  He  said  he  was  not  an  at- 
tache of  Dunovant,  but  of  M.  C.  Butler,  and  had  been 
sent  along  to  show  the  way,  and  that  Dunovant  should 
have  called  one  of  His  own  aides  to  go  forward  with  the 
countersign. 

After  these  encounters  we  had  a long  rest,  for  about 
a month.  It  probably  would  not  be  amiss,  while  refer- 
ring to  our  lying  in  camp,  to  relate  a little  of  its  life. 
We  had  our  pleasures  and  fun  as  well  as  our  tribula- 
tions. Our  company  comissary,  in  the  person  of  old 
Nat  Anderson,  was  about  the  best  in  the  regiment.  By 
the  way,  we  had  about  six  of  that  name,  and  they  were 
all  good  and  true  men.  Old  man  Nat  would  draw  our 
rations,  maybe  about  forty  pounds  of  beef  or  twenty 
pounds  of  bacon,  to  be  divided  up,  and  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  divide  this  between  fifty  and  sixty  men  and 
give  satisfaction.  Usually,  however,  there  would  be 
"a  leetle  bit  the  second  time,”  as  old  man  Nat  would 
call  out  but  very  often  the  allowance  the  first  time 
would  be  so  small  that  many  of  the  men  would  not  go 
back  the  second  time.  On  one  occasion  he  drew  some 
whiskey  for  the  company,  and  to  make  sure  they  were 
not  fooling  him  (as  some  people  have  fooled  the  State 
constables  in  these  howling  days  of  peace)  he  decided  to 
sample  it  before  distributing  it  to  the  men.  It  must 
have  been  full  proof,  judging  from  his  appearance  when 
he  got  into  camp.  He  was  at  the  depot  and  heard  some 
one  reading  in  a paper  about  how  Morgan,  on  one  of 
his  raids,  had  tapped  a telegraph  line  gotten  important 
news  from  the  enemy.  (Mind  you,  telegraph  lines  were 
exceedingly  uncommon  in  those  days.)  The  old  man 
came  back  and  told  us  that  “Gen.  Morgan  clum  a tele- 
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graph  pole  and  sot  on  the  wire  a-readin’  uv  the  news.” 
Nothing  would  convince  him  that  his  version  of  the  af- 
fair was  not  correct. 

We  had  some  right  mischievous  hoys,  and  John  .J. 
and  Ed  Calhoun  were  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  They 
did  not  always  dream  of  and  lament  over  their  dear  ones 
at  home  but  what  they  found  time  to  play  a prank  on 
some  one  to  their  great  joy.  Capt.  (foodwyn's  cook 
was  Bob  McGhee,  of  Stony  Creek  fame,  and  old  Abram 
was  Lieut.  Cobb’s  body  servant.  These  two  worthies 
cooked  together  but  wore  not  on  the  best  of  terms. 
John  and  Ed  whispered  in  old  Abram’s  ear,  ‘‘Unde 
Abram,  you  ought  not  to  put  up  with  the  way  Bob 
talks;  lie  just  scandalizes  you  for  nothing.  “I'll  get 
him,  the  rascal,”  Abram  would  reply,  (foing  to  Bob 
they  would  tell  him  a similar  tale  on  Abram  and  Bob 
would  makes  his  threats.  They  kept  this  up  until  one 
night  standing  by  the  camp  fire  we  could  see  a storm 
cloud  hovering  over  old  Abram’s  brow  and  without  any 
warning  he  brought  a stick  down  on  Bob's  cranium. 
“This  is  for  the  lies  you  have  been  telling  on  me,”  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  rained  the  blows  on  Bob’s  head,  “You 
been  telling  lies  on  me,”  exclaimed  Bob,  “and  persecu- 
tin’ my  character.  . The  Lord  may  forgive  you,  but  I 
never  will.”  John  and  Ed  were  standing  near,  almost 
splitting  their  sides  with  laughter.  Thirty  years  after 
John,  on  seeing  Bob,  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  ever 
forgiven  old  Abram,  “Now,  Marse  John,”  he  laughed, 
“you  and  Marse  Ed  ain’t  forgot  your  wickedness  yet.” 

There  was  no  battle  fought  after  the  one  last  describ- 
ed, except  occasional  skirmishes,  until  the  battle  of 
Burgess’  mill,  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  the  27th 
of  October.  This  was  quite  a big  affair,  as  the  enemy 
advanced  with  a tremendous  force  of  both  infantry  and 
cavalry,  some  40,000  or  50,000  strong.  They  had  gain- 
ed a footing  on  the  Weldon  road,  and  their  object  now 
was  to  do tlie  same  on  the  South  Side  road,  which, 
should  they  succeed  in  doing,  would  necessitate  the 
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evac nation  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  This  road 
was  one  of  the  main  arteries  for  the  transportation  of 
supplies  to  Lee's  army.  Butler’s  brigade  occupied  the 
extreme  right,  where  we  had  been  in  camp  in  moderate- 
ly peaceful  quietude,  with  no  ill  will  or  enmity  toward 
any  man — not  even  the  Yankees,  so  long  as  they  staid 
on  their  own  side  of  the  line — but  this  was  no  longer  to 
be. 

About  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  just  about 
roll  call,  we  heard  firing  out  on  the  picket  line,  and  it 
kept  getting  nearer  and  nearer.  Immediately  every 
man  was  to  his  horse.  The  enemy  had  attacked  the 
pickets,  driving  them  in,  and  was  following  close  upon 
their  heels.  It  came  near  being  a surprise,  for  we  only 
had  time  to  mount  and  form  line  of  battle  before  they 
were  upon  us.  We  had  no  time  to  save  our  little  fly 
tents  or  cooking  utensils,  but  formed  a line  of  battle  in 
an  old  field  just  beyond  the  sutler’s  tent.  After  ex- 
changing a few  shots  we  fell  back,  still  firing.  Right 
here  at  the  sutler’s  tent  we  lost  some  good  men,  among 
them  a noble  young  officer  of  the  cadet  company,  Lieut. 
Nettles.  It  seemed  there  was  a general  advance  on  the 
cavalry  line,  extending  over  two  miles  from  Burgess’ 
mill  to  Monck’s  Neck  bridge.  Our  extreme  right  en- 
countered such  a heavy  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
that  we  were  compelled  to  fall  back  for  concentration 
and  reinforcements,  for  it  seemed  the  enemy  had  gotten 
in  on  our  left  where  our  infantry  and  cavalry  lines 
united,  there  being  a gap  in  the  lines  somewhere,  and 
had  gotten  in  our  rear.  In  the  new  formation  our  left 
rested  on  Burgess'  mill  pond  and  W.  H.  Lee's  command 
was  on  our  right  on  the  Boydton  plank  road.  Up  to 
this  time,  late  in  the  evening,  our  two  cavalry  divisions 
wore  contending  against  Hancock’s  whole  corps  of  in- 
fantry, besides  his  cavalry.  At  this  moment  a portion 
of  A.  P.  Hill's  command  having  crossed  the  creek  lie- 
low  the  mill,  opened  the  attack  on  that  side.  The  bat- 
tle was  now  furious,  cannon,  and  rifles  belching  forth 
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streams  of  lead,  the  enemy  being  taken  on  three  sides 
by  as  determined  an  army  as  eyer  went  into  battle. 
The  whole  line  now  advanced  on  all  three  sides,  .'giving 
the  rebel  yell,  sweeping  the  held  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  causing  Hancock  with  his  infantry  and 
cavalry  to  retreat,  leaving  many  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  field. 

In  this  engagement  Gen.  Hampton  had  one  of  his 
sons  killed  and  another  wounded,  both  of  whom  were 
attached  to  his  staff.  Hastily  dismounting,  he  kissed 
his  son,  then  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Remounting,  he 
was  soon  at  the  front  again. 

Col.  .Jeffords,  of  the  5th  regiment,  was  killed  while 
gallantly  leading  his  men.  I saw  him  as  he  was  lead- 
ing them  into  action,  and  was  near  him  after  he  re- 
ceived his  death  wound.  He  was  a gallant  officer. 

It  was  here  that  Magistrate  Austin,  of  his  command, 
lost  his  arm. 

Col.  Aiken,  of  the  sixth,  commanded  the  brigade.  Pie 
had  several  narrow  escapes,  several  bullets  lodging  in 
his  sadle. 

Below  the  mill  in  an  open  field  my  squadron  was 
ordered  to  charge  four  pieces  of  artillery,  mounted. 
They  opened  on  us  with  grape  and  canister.  Capt. 
Goodwyn  was  left  on  the  ground  near  their  batteries, 
being  held  down  by  his  horse  falling  on  him,  he  haying 
been  shot  in  three  or  four  places.  Private  Broadwater, 
of  Edgefield,  seeing  his  situation,  would  not  leave  him, 
but  procured  a fence  rail,  (like  the  one  that  other  fellow 
toted,)  prized  the  horse  off  the  captain  and  assisted  him 
back  across  the  field,  under  a heavy  lire. 

One  of  our  men  was  wounded  by  our  own  artillery, 
they  being  in  our  rear  and  firing  over  our  line.  The 
poor  boy  said  to  me  while  I was  trying  to  cheer  him  up 
by  telling  him  of  one  of  my  brothers  who  was  shot  in 
the  same  manner  and  recovered,  “Charlie,  1 am  suffer- 
ing agonies  and  I feel  that  I will  die.  I could  stand  it 
better  and  die  with  more  composure  had  1 been  wounded 
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by  the  enemy.  Its  an  awful  thought  to  know  I must 
die  by  the  hands  of  my  own  men.”  He  lived  three 
weeks  and  then  died. 

The  life  of  a noble  boy  was  sacrificed  by  the  imperfect 
fuse  of  his  comrades.  Capt.  John  W.  Simpson,  of  Co. 
C.  4th  S.  C.  Cav.  was  severely  wounded  in  the  face, 
during  this  engagement  was  also  wounded  in  the  great 
cavalry  and  infantry  engagement  near  Reams’  station. 
He  is  a man  of  true  and  unflincing  metal,  whose  ances- 
try is  the  best  the  up  country  can  boast  of.  Although 
having  sheathed  his  sword  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
buckled  it  on  anew  in  the  Red  Shirt  War  against  Carpet 
Bag  and  Negro  Rule  of  those  humiliating  and  disgrace- 
ful times  of  1876. 

The  losses  in  Butler’s  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Burgess’ 
Mill  were  not  so  large  as  one  might  suppose,  considering 
the  force  brought  against  it,  the  time  engaged,  and  our 
being  held  in  check  until  Hill's  forces  were  brought  into 
action.  The  enemy’s  loss,  however,  was  heavy.  As  at 
Ream's  station,  their  men  shot  high,  this  being  the  same 
corps  that  we  encounted  at  that  point  a few  days 
previous. 

In  going  over  the  field  next  day  one  of  our  men  spied 
a new  red  flannel  shirt  on  one  of  the  enemys  dead. 
Dismounting,  he  began  to  disrobe  him  to  get  the  shirt, 
the  rest  of  us  looking  on.  As  he  turned  him  over  on  his 
face  he  found  very  little  of  the  Yankee  or  the  shirt  either, 
as  his  whole  back  had  been  torn  off  by  a shell.  Our 
comrade  instantly  turned  the  man  back  as  he  found  him, 
and  without  a word,  mounted  and  rode  off.  The  rest  of 
us  seemed  to  think  it  was  a good  joke  and  had  a hearty 
laugh  at  his  expense. 

Capt.  Hart,  of  the  famous  Hart's  battery,  was 
wounded  in  the  leg,  which  was  amputated  on  the  field. 
A courier  was  immediately  sent  for  Dr.  Calhoun,  but 
before  he  reached  him  was  called  to  Col.  Jeffords.  This 
was  a South  Carolina  battery,  and  I venture  the  assertion 
that  they  were  in  more  eng’agementsand  did  more  effective 
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work  than  any  other  in  the  whole  army. 

The  enemy  being  driven  from  the  field  and  failing  to 
accomplish  their  purpose,  we  returned  to  our  original 
position  on  the  next  day  to  find  everything  in  ruins,  so 
we  had  for  a time  no  covering  hut  the  blue  sky. 

Capt.  U.  R.  Brooks,  of  Columbia,  one  of  Gen.  Rut- 
ler's  Couriers  during  the  bloody  campaign  of  18(14,  has 
very  kindly  furnished  me  with  much  valuable  and  inter- 
esting items,  which  I gladly  insert  in  the  pages  of  this 
history.  His  account  of  the  battle  of  Burgess  mill  gives 
much  new  matter  and  fuller  in  detail  than  that,  pre- 
viously given.  Below  is  found  in  his  own  words,  not  only 
an  account  of  this  battle,  but  many  other  items  of 
interest. 

‘‘Grant’s  plan  of  battle  was  to  drive  Hampton  across 
the  South  Side  E.  R.,  which  if  successful  would  have 
forced  Gen.  Lee  to  evacuate  Petersburg.  His  forces 
moved  in  three  columns,  the  Ninth  Corps  on  the  road 
to  Hawks,  the  Second  Corps  down  the  Vaughn  road  to 
Hatchers’  Run  and  the  fifth  Corps  on  a line  interme- 
diate between  the  other  two  parts  of  which  had  to  be 
opened.  Major  General  Parke  was  instructed  to  move 
on  the  presumed  position  of  Hamptons  men  and,  if 
practicable,  drive  them  out.  Major  General  Warren 
supported  Gen.  Parke  and  Major  General  Hancock  (who 
was  called  by  Dan  Dougherty  “the  superb”  ) with  parts 
of  the  Second  Corps  and  Greggs  division  of  Cavalry  was 
ordered  to  cross  Hatchers’  Run  and  to  capture  the 
bridge  at  the  Mill  on  the  Boydton  plank-road. 

Hampton's  men  charged  his  line  from  the  woods  to 
his  (Hancock’s)  right  and  rear  and  attacked  him  vigor- 
ously at  the  same  time  advancing  on  his  loft  and  at- 
tacking Gregg  in  the  rear — the  tight  was  in  an  open 
field  and  verv  sharp  and  severe.  Gen.  Meade  in  his 
report  of  date  28th  Oct.  1864  says  : “In  the  Second 
Corps  the  losses  owing  to  the  severe  fighting  were  be- 
lieved to  be  heavy”  and  regrets  to  “report”  that  owing 
to  the  want  of  transportation  and  the  character  “of  the 
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cases,  some  of  the  wounded  were  left  in  .charge  of  sur- 
geonsin  some  houses  on  the  field.”  “No  return  of  the 
casualities  has  yet  “been  made.”  He  might  have  ad- 
ded that  they  had  not  time  to  make  out  any  return  of 
casualities  as  they  were  all  too  busy  getting  back  to 
their  former  positions  in  the  entrenched  lines.  If  this 
was  a victory  for  the  “blue  coats,”  all  I have  to  sav  is 
that  about  three  more  just  like  it  would  have  demolished 
Grants  entire  army.  Who  ever  heard  of  a victorious 
army  encamping  under  cover  of  darkness  and  leaving 
their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy, 

When  this  fight  began  Butler's  Division  was  guarding 
the  crossing  of  the  Rowanty.  We  were  encamped  on  the 
Quaker  road,  some  distance  to  the  light-  of  the  Mill  on 
Hatcher  s Run.  Gen.  Butler  behaved  with  such  gal- 
lantry on  the  battlefield  at  Reams  Station.  '25th  August, 
1864  that  he  was  promoted  to  Major-General  and  Gen. 
John  Dunovant,  Colonel  of  the  5th  Cavalry,  who  for 
gallantry  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General,  took  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Butler's  old  brigade  and  was  killed  on  the 
Squirrel  Level  road,  on  the  1st  day  of  October  1864, 
while  leading  his  men  to  victory.  Would  it  be  out  of 
place  forme  to  state  right  here  that  about  twenty 
minutes  before  he  led  this  charge,  he  said  to  me,  after  I 
had  handed  him  a biscuit  and  a slice  of  ham  : “Go  back 
to  the  camp  and  remain  there  ; suppose  you  are  killed; 
who  would  take  care  of  me?"  Was  he  forewarned  that 
he  was  to  die  so  soon?  I did  take  care  of  him.  I car- 
ried his  remains  to  Chester,  S.  C.,  where  I left  all  that 
was  mortal  of  this  brave,  generous  and  chivalrous  man, 
with  his  brother,  Col.  Quay  Dunovant. 

Butler's  division  was  composed  of  Dunovant 's  bridge 
( which  was  commended  by  the  gallant  Col.  Hugh  Aiken 
in  this  fight),  Gen.  Rosser’s  Virginia  brigade  and 
Young’s  Georgia  brigade.  When  Hancock  opened  the 
fight  just  at  the  break  of  day,  Gen.  Butler  ordered  me 
to  go  at  once  to  the  front  and  report  the  cause  of  the 
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firing  immediately  to  him  and  on  my  way  back  I met  a 
Confederate  colonel  who  asked  me  what  the  trouble  was. 
I told  him  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  full  force 
(See  Mohun  Page  210.)  After  leaving  the  colonel  I 
soon  met  Gen.  Butler  and  lost  no  time  in  putting  him 
in  possession  of  the  facts.  Hancock’s  corps  forced  a 
passage  across  the  Rowantry  and  drove  in  our  pickets. 
Gen.  Hampton  ordered  Gen.  Butler  to  withdraw  and 
take  a position  higher  up  the  creek  at  Burgess’  mill. 
The  left  of  Young’s  brigade  was  on  the  extreme  left  of 
the  cavalry  and  rested  on  the  mill  pond  having  an  open 
old  field  on  our  front.  Gen.  Butler  was  also  directed 
to  move  forward  as  soon  as  lie  heard  the  guns  of  Gen. 
Wm.  F.  H.  Lee,  whose  division  was  to  deploy  on  our 
right.  While  awaiting  Gen.  Lee’s  attack  we  had  thrown 
up  temporary  breastworks  of  fence  rails,  logs  and  such 
material  as  we  could  get.  Harts  grand  old  battery  of 
horse  artillery  was  stationed  by  Gen.  Butler  along  our 
line  with  guns  commanding  the  field  in  front ; this  was 
after  the  gallant  Maj.  Hart  had  lost  his  leg  about  12  m., 
but  as  usual  Gunner,  Bamberg  and  Gunner  Verdier 
were  at  their  guns — this  gallant  old  Battery  covered 
itself  with  glory — Gunner  Bamberg  is  now  the  retired 
merchant,  Gen.  Bamberg  at  Bamberg,  S.  Cb,  and  Gun- 
ner Verdier  is  none  other  than  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Verdier , 
the  distinguished  lawyer  at  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

At  the  signal  I was  sent  by  Gen.  Butler  to  tell  the 
gallant  Col.  Jeffords  to  move  forward  the  entire  line. 
As  soon  as  Col.  Jeffords  gave  the  command  to  forward, 
he  was  shot  down  and  died  instantly.  His  remains  now 
rest  in  Magnolia  Cemetery  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Gen. 
Butler  fought  “the  devil  with  fire’’  by  dismounting  his 
men  and  they  fought  like  devils,  and  attacked  a division 
of  Federal  infantry  stationed  in  the  woods  and  in  the 
old  field  in  our  front.  The  firing  was  terrible.  As  soon 
as  Gen.  Butler  gave  the  command  the  whole  brigade 
bounded  over  the  breastworks  and  advanced,  firing;  the 
artillery  at  the  same  time  firing  over  their  heads  with 
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great  rapidity  and  effect — Gen.  Butler’s  Head  Quarters 
were  at  the  corner  of  Burgess’  garden  near  where  two 
guns  of  the  Battery  were  posted.  Maj.  Barker,  Adgt. 
Gen.  of  Hampton’s  old  division — Butler’s  then — was 
with  Gen.  Butler  that  day.  He  missed  Maj.  Barker  and 
Capt.  Nat  Butler  from  his  side  and  looking  across  the 
garden  to  his  right  he  saw  these  two  and  Preston  Hamp- 
ton riding  in  the  midst  of  the  line  of  advancing  men 
waving  their  hats  and  cheering  them  on — they  were 
perhaps  a hundred  yards  to  his  right  and  the  heavy 
firing  prevented  their  hearing  him — Gen.  Butler  waved 
his  hand  to  them  and  Nat  Butler  spurred  his  horse 
around  the  front  of  the  garden  and  looked  so  handsome 
“with  long  dark  brown  hair  and  a rosy  mouth,  and 
eyes  like  the  blue  heavens  in  a night  of  frost Preston 
Hampton  turned  to  return  to  his  father  whose  head- 
quarters was  a few  hundred  yards  to  the  right  rear,  and 
as  he  turned  off  in  one  direction  and  Nat  to  the  other  he 
called  out  “Hurrah  Nat"  and  almost  instantly  was  shot 
in  the  groin  and  mortally  wounded.  I rushed  up  to 
where  he  was  and  soon  Dr.  W.  B.  Taylor  was  at  his 
side  to  alleviate  his  pain,  but,  alas  ! too  late  ; his  young 
life-blood  had  gone,  and  thus  ended  the  career  of  this, 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave  young  men  who  died  so 
gloriously  for  our  “Lost  Cause.” 

“Do  we  weep  for  the  heroes  who  died  for  us, 

Who  living  were  true  and  tried  for  us, 

And  dying  sleep  side  by  side  for  us  ; 

The  Martyr-band 
That  hallowed  our  land 

With  the  blood  they  shed  in  a tide  for  us?” 

I learned  right  here  my  first  great  lesson  of  life  from 
Gen.  Hampton,  which  is,  self-control.  When  he  saw 
his  dying  son  lying  on  the  ground  he  dismounted  and 
kissed  his  brave  boy,  wiped  a tear  from  his  eye,  re- 
mounted and  went  on  giving  orders  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  How  can  we  control  others  if  we  do  not 
control  ourselves?  Gen.  Butler  rode  up  to  this  group 
and  asked  Gen.  Hampton  who  had  been  wounded  and 
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with  an  agony  of  expression  lie  replied  “Poor  Preston 
is  mortally  wounded.”  Gen.  Butler  ordered  a one  horse 
wagon  near  by  moved  down  so  that  his  remaines  might 
be  carried  out.  Meantime  the  enemy  discovered  the 
crowd  around  him  and  concentrated  their  tire  on  us 
and  shot  young  Wade  Hampton  through  the  spine  and 
killed  one  of  (ten.  Hampton's  couriers.  About  one  hour 
after  (ten.  Hampton’s  sons  were  shot,  one  of  the  can- 
noneers of  Hart's  Battery  reported  to  Gen.  Butler  that  a 
Major  was  lying  some  distance  in  our  front  in  the  broom 
sedge,  badly  wounded.  He  at  once  sent  some  scouts 
out  in  search  of  him  but  they  returned  unsuccessful. 
After  a time  Maj.  Baker  dragged  himself  out  terribly 
wounded  ; when  Dr.  B.  W.  Taylor,  chief  surgeon  of  the 
division,  examined  him,  he  thought  the  wound  fatal, 
but  he  happily  recovered.  Our  own  Dr.  B.  W.  Taylor 
took  no  heed  of  cannon  balls  nor  minnie  balls  that  day, 
but  spent  the  whole  time  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
the  wounded.  Never  was  there  a surgeon  in  any  army 
who  behaved  with  more  gallantry  and  Christian  forti- 
tude than  did  Dr.  Taylor. 

We  kept  up  the  tight  until  nightfall.  I can  never 
forget  that  night  ; how  young  Wade  Hampton  was  car- 
ried to  a little  hut  and  when  Dr.  Taylor  went  to  dress 
his  wound,  Capt.  Lowndes  who  was  as  brave  as  Julius 
Caesar;  could  stand  and  see  the  enemy  bleed  and  die; 
but  when  he  saw  how  bloody  his  friend  was  he  fainted 
and  fell  like  a beef.  Dr.  Taylor  had  to  administer  to 
him  at  once  before  proceeding  with  the  wounded  young 
man  who  behaved  so  gallantly  in  the  fight. 

(fen.  Hancock  was  driven  some  distance  and  retired 
to  his  lines. 

Our  attack  saved  (fen.  Mahones'  division,  which  was 
being  handled  well  but  hardly  pressed  on  our  left  by 
largely  superior  numbers;  we  also  heard  that  Hancock 
made  a very  narrow  escape — a sin'll  from  Hart’s  bat- 
tery exploded  very  near  his  horse. 

It  seems  that  (fen.  Grant  alwavs  selected  Gen  Han- 
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cock  when  he  wanted  to  attack  Gen.  Hampton.  He 
gave  us  a terrible  fight  blit  did  not  succeed  in  breaking 
into  our  lines  very  far.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  me- 
morable day,  Gen.  Lee  sent  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  with  his 
gallant  old  corps  down  to  help  us  entertain  the  several 
corps'  commanded  by  Major-Gen.  Parke,  Major-Gen. 
Gregg  and  Major-Gen.  Warren,  while  we  strained  a 
point  to  entertain  Gen.  Hancock,  “the  suberp, ” special- 
ly. 

Col.  John  Esten  Cook  in  “Mohun”  speaks  of  Gen. 
Butler  as  the  gallant,  noble  Butler.  “The  bravest  are 
the  tenderest,  the  loving  are  the  daring.” 

Gen.  Maury  tells  a story,  worthy  of  everlasting  re- 
membrance. about  three  of  our  distinguished  young 
soldiers — “Col.  JolinC.  Haskell  whose  arm  was  shat- 
tered so  that  amputation  at  the  shoulder  was  necessary. 
The  surgeon  was  about  to  administer  chloroform  when 
Haskell  said  “Stop  Doctor,  you  must  have  very  little 
chloroform  since  the  enemy  have  declared  it  contraband 
of  war.  Is  it  not  so?”  “Yes,  Colonel”  said  the  Sur- 
geon. “Then  keep  it  for  some  poor  soldier  who  needs 
it.  1 can  do  without  it”  was  the  reply  of  this  brave  un- 
selfish man. 

Gen.  M.  C.  Butler,  of  South  Caaolina  was  seriously 
wounded  and  maimed  for  life  at  the  battle  of  Brandy 
Station.  He  was  then  Colonel  of  the  2nd  South  Caro- 
lina Cavalry.  He  and  C.apt.  Farley  were  on  their  horses 
near  the  Hamlet  of  Stevenburg,  awaiting  the  develop- 
ments of  the  enemy  in  front.  A few  minutes  before 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  had  formed  in  the  road.  At 
that  moment  a cannon-ball  came  bounding  at  them. 
It  struck  Butler’s  leg  above  the  ankle,  tore  through 
his  horse,  and  cut  off  Farley’s  leg  above  the  knee. 
Down  they  all  went ; Butler  began  to  stanch  the  blood 
with  his  handkerchief  and  advised  Farley  how  to  do 
the  same.  Capt.  Chestnut,  Lieut.  Rhett  and  other  of- 
ficers came  running  to  Butler’s  help;  but  at  that 
moment  he  observed  that  Farley’s  dying  horse  was 
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struggling  and  seemed  likely  to  crush  the  rider.  “Go 
at  once  to  Farley,"  cried  Butler,  “he  needs  you  more 
than  I do” — they  did  as  they  were  bidden,  and  Farlev 
was  placed  on  a litter,  lie  asked  them  to  bring  his  leg 
and  put  it  too  on  the  litter,  then  he  said  : “Now  gentle- 
men you  have  done  all  for  me  that  is  possible,  I shall 
be  dead  in  an  hour.  God  bless  you  for  your  kindness. 
I bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell.  ' Go  at  once  to 
Butler.  That  evening  Gen.  Butler's  leg  was  dressed  in 
the  hospital  just  as  poor  Farley  breathed  bis  last. 
“Henceforth,”  says  Gen.  Mau  ray,  “we  shall  not  need 
to  go  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  for  an  example  of  noble  self 
sacrifice.  ’ ’ 

Gen.  Butler’s  Division  Staff  consisted  of  Major  T.  G, 
Barker,  Asst.  Adgt.,  Gen  ; James  N.  Lipscomb,  (’apt. 
and  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen  ; 0.  N.  Butler,  Lieut.,  and  Aid- 

de-Camp  ; JohnS.  Preston,  Maj.  and  Asst.  Inspector 
General;  B.  W.  Taylor,  Chief  Surgeon  ; James  M. 
Mason,  Captain  and  Ordinance  Officer  ; George  Melton , 
Maj.  and  Asst.  Com.  Gen  ; Maj.  Emmet  Seibels  was 
acting  Aid-de-Camp.  The  couriers  were  Jim  Nix,  who 
rode  a roan  horse,  Alex  Taylor  was  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  little  sorrel,  Billy  Garvin  was  on  a dark  brown 
ball-faced  white  legged  glass  eyed  horse  and  a little  fol- 
low named  Jackson  who  was  known  among  the  couriers 
ae  “Stonewall,’’  rode  a sorrel  horse.  I was  mounted 
on  a bay.  Starling  Turner  was  Wagon  Master  and 
Billy  Burell  was  caterer.  Jessie  Hart  was  Head  Quar- 
ter Com.,  and  John  Wyche  drove  the  Head  Quarter 
Ambulance  and  an  old  fellow  named  Johnson  drove  the 
medicine  Ambulance.  This  old  fellow  was  subject  to 
cramp  colic  as  we  will  see  later  on.  The  day  before 
the  battle  of  Burgess’s  Mill,  John  Wyche,  Jesse  Hart, 
Hugh  Scott,  the  famous  Scout,  and  myself  messed  to- 
gether and  had  decided  to  celebrate  my  18th  birthday, 
Thursday  Oct.,  27th  1864,  in  royal  Confederate  style. 
“Our  birthdays,  what  are  they  but  warnings  that  sound 
at  intervals  from  pff  the  rock-bound  coast  of  time.” 
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Unfortunately  for  us,  as  we  thought  then,  Hugh  Scott 
was  ordered  to  go  behind  Grant’s  Army.  We  knew 
from  that  order  that  trouble  tvas  near  but  did  not  expect 
it  so  soon.  For  the  birthday  celebration  we  procured 
a canteen  full  of  Apple  Jack  and  John,  my  faithful 
servant  had  gathered  together  a chicken,  a peck  of 
sweet  potatoes,  some  collards  etc.  Jesse  Hart,  Wyche 
and  myself  sat  up  around  the  Camp-fire  talking  about 
the  good  tilings  we  would  have  the  next  day  and  after 
passing  several  resolutions  that  we  would  not  open  the 
canteen  until  next  morning,  we  reluctantly  retired  for 
the  night  in  the  Head  Quarter  Ambulance.  Hart 
weighed  about  200  lbs.,  Wyche  190  and  I 120.  I was 
wedged  in  between  them,  but  for  thinking  of  the  good 
things  that  we  thought  were  in  store  for  us,  we  could 
not  sleep,  and  I ventured  to  say  that  1 could  not  see 
how  just  one  drink  would  hurt  us  ; so  we  were  soon 
again  around  the  fire  drinking  from  the  “old  canteen” 
and  when  we  returned  to  the  Ambulance  I soon  discov- 
ered that  there  was  no  room  in  the  Ambulance  for  me 
and  the  Apple  Jack  too  as  I began  to  feel  very  sick  and 
everything  seemed  to  be  turning  around.  1 put  my 
head  over  the  hind-gate  of  the  Ambulance  in  order  to 
pour  out  the  “vials  of  wrath”  of  the  Apple  Jack.  I 
soon  was  relieved,  however,  but  must  say  to  my  dis- 
gust that  I had  raised  such  a racket  that  Gen.  Butler 
was  awakened  and  said  in  a loud  voice  to  Wyche  : 
“What  in  the  d- — 1 is  the  matter  out  there?  And  he 
quickly  answered  : “Nothing  General,  only  old  man 
Johnson  has  got  the  cramp  colic,  but  the  medicine  we 
reccommended  will  soon  fix  him.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  we  ate  nothing  until  Friday  the  28th.  As  above 
stated  the  fight  began  at  break  of  day  of  the  27th.  Han- 
cock’s men  pressed  us  very  hard,  and  a desperate  fight 
took  place  right  in  our  Camp  ; we  slowly  fell  back  to  our 
regular  line  of  battle  on  the  Bovdton  plank  road  where 
we  fought  stubbornly  until  black  dark  as  described 
above. 
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After  the  battle  on  Friday  morning  I asked  where 
John,  my  servant  was  and  Wvche  said  : “Never  saw  a 
nigger  run  so  since  I was  born — he  passed  the  wagon 
train  with  a double  barrel  shot  gun  with  nearly  all  of 
his  clothing  torn  off  and  said  he  would  kill  every  d — d 
Yankee  that  was  fool  enough  to  caifeh  up  with  him — 
that  he  was  getting  mad."  About  three  days  after  the 
fight  John  got  back  with  his  face  badly  scratched  up 
and  no  hat  and  begged  me  to  let  him  go  home  where 
he  remained.  He  was  an  affectionate  negro;  when  my 
brothei’  was  killed  at  Trevillian  Station  on  the  12th  of 
June  1864,  John  went  like  a child.  Well  do  I remem- 
ber how  my  brother  and  myself  when  little  boys  would 
beg  the  overseer  not  to  whip  him  for  running  away. 
Every  time  the  crop  got  in  the  grass,  John  was  just  as 
certain  to  run  away  as  a wild  horse  is  to  run  when  the 
trace  breaks.  John’s  first  trip  to  Virginia  was  with 
my  father  in  1862  and  when  he  returned,  so  full  of  ro- 
mance was  lie  that  all  the  negroes  from  the  surrounding 
plantations  would  stretch  their  eyes  and  marvel  at  the 
wonderful  tales  as  told  by  him.  After  the  mar  I re- 
member in  October  1865  a Yankee  soldier  had  struggled 
away  from  the  garrison  at  Edgefield  ('.  H.,  and  asked 
me  for  dinner,  which  I gave  him  and  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  in  liquor.  He,  wishing  to  return  my  kind- 
ness said  he  would  go  out  into  the  field  and  straighten 
out  the  niggers.  He  went  alone  and  the  first  order  he 
gave  John  jumped  on  him  and  beat  him  unmercifully 
and  told  him  that  if  he  ever  caught  him  on  that  place 
again  he  would  certainly  kill  him.  The  soldier  evi- 
dently thought  he  was  in  earnest  for  he  never  returned. 
I asked  him  why  he  beat  him  so  and  he  said  : “Well, 
Mass  Nuly,  I just  v anted  to  show  those  niggers  how  I 
used  to  do  them  d — d Yankees  up  in  Verginny.”  If 
John  were  here  now  how  natural  it  would  be  for  him 
to  ask  if  he  was  the  only  nigger  who  ran  at  Burgess’ 
mill.  Let  history  answer. 
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In  the  Field.  Va.,  Oct.  80th,  1864. 
('apt  Isreal  R Scaly.  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.  Dept,  of  Va.  A N.C. 

Army  of  the  James  : — Sir  : — We  the  undersigned  of- 
ficers of  the  22nd  Regiment  U.  S.  Colored  Troops  most 
respectfully  and  urgently  solicit  an  order  convening  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  to  investigate  the  action  and  conduct 
of  Col.  J.  B.  Kiddoo,  while  commanding  the  regiment 
during  the  27th  inst-.,  and  leading  it  into  action  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Fully  imbued  with  the  re- 
sponsibility resting  on  us  while  taking  our  men  into 
action,  we  hold  it  to  be  due  the  honor  and  name  of  the 
regiment  to  which  it  is  our  pride  to  belong,  as  also  a 
duty  owing  to  ourselves  as  men  and  officers  and  to  the 
men  under  our  charge  that  the  veil  be  lifted  which  en- 
shrouds our  disgraceful  rout  on  the  27th  inst. 

Signed  by  six  Captains  and  one  Lieutenant  of  this 
Colored  Regiment. 

It  seems  from  their  own  report  that  the  “Rebel  Yell” 
(as  usual)  had  a moving  effect  on  this  occasion. 

Comrades  did  you  ever  fight  niggers  in  the  war? 
Well,  if  so,  did  you  notice  that  your  guns  would  shoot 
faster  and  straighter  than  ever  before?  Did  you  ever 
see  a comrade  after  he  had  surrendered  to  negro  sol- 
diers, and  if  so  where?  And  did  you  ever  take  a negro 
soldier  prisoner,  and  if  so  what  did  you  do  with  him? 
I never  saw  one  captured  nor  one  after  he  was  captured. 

A gallant  private  soldier,  who  had  won  laurels  on  other 
fields,  just  one  month  after  this  memorable  bloody  day, 
was  captured  and  held  as  a prisoner  of  war  and  kept  in 
the  pens  where  the  private  ]frisoners.  suffered.  This 
private  soldier  belonged  to  the  3rd  Virginia  cavalry  al- 
though at  one  time  was  a colonel  and  at  another  a Bri- 
gadier General  in  the  C.  S.  A.,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
dispensing  justice  through  a judicial  quill  to  our  friends, 
the  enemy  in  New  York. 

Listen  while  I read  letters  from  Gen.  C.  M.  Wilcox, 
C.  S.  A.  to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  and  from  Gen.  Meak  to 
Gen.  Wilcox  in  reply  about  this  distinguished  man  : 
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Headquarters  Wilcox’s  Division,  November  29th  1864. 

Lieut.  General  U.  S.  Grant, 

Conidg.  Armies  of  the  United  States. 

Sir  : — I take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  with  refer- 
ence to  an  incident  that  occurred  between  the  picket 
lines  of  the  two  armies  on  Sunday  the  27th  inst,  about 
2 P.  M.  and  after  my  explanation  of  the  affair,  I trust 
the  request  may  be  granted  believing  that  my  statement 
will  be  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  our  forces.  The  affair  that  I refer  to  is  the  capture 
of  Private  Koger  A.  Pryor  3rd  Virginia  cavalry  on  the 
27th  in.,  by  the  pickets  of  the  troops  under  your  com- 
mand and  under  the  following  circumstances  viz.  : At 
the  time  mentioned  the  soldier  rode  up  to  our  picket 
line  and  looked  for  a while  at  the  opposite  line  through 
his  glass,  then  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  taking 
from  his  pocket  a newspaper  waved  it  toward  a group 
of  Federal  officers.  One  of  these  responded  to  this  with 
a paper  in  a similar  manner  and  the  two  mutually  ap- 
proached for  the  exchange  of  papers.  Private  Pryor 
asked  the  pickets  on  our  side  not  to  fire.  Upon  meeting 
each  other  they  shook  hands  and  exchanged  papers. 
The  Federal  officer  then  seized  Pryor  by  the  arm  and 
led  him  off  to  the  rear.  Upon  reaching  the  line  in  the 
rear  a crowd  gatered  around  them  and  seemed  to  regard 
him  as  a prisoner  and  since  then  he  has  not  been  seen. 
1 feel  much  interest  in  the  case  of  this  soldier,  but  can- 
not ask  the  commander  of  our  forces  to  intercede  for 
him,  for  it  is  against  his  positive  orders  to  exchange 
papers  with  the  Eederals,  and  doubtless  there  are  like 
orders  from  yourself.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that 
papers  are  exchanged,  and  as  above  indicated  and  when 
not  actually  engaged  in  deadly  strife  men  from  both 
armies  are  anxious  and  willing,  and  very  naturally  so 
to  hold  communication  and  exchange  papers.  This 
soldier  I believe  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  a sentiment 
of  honor,  and  could  not  have  approached  your  lines 
with  any  sinister  purpose,  and  though  at  this  time  a 
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private  in  the  ranks  from  choice,  lias  been  both  a colonel 
ami  brigadier-general  in  our  army  and  filled  both  grades 
with  credit  to  himself.  Should  my  statement  be  corro- 
ba rated  by  that  of  your  officers  I believe  this  man’s  case 
will  be  favorably  regarded  by  you,  and  (that  he)  will 
soon  be  returned  to  our  lines,  to  his  friends  and  family. 
I am  with  high  respect,  very  truly,  &c., 

C.  M.  Wilcox,  Major-General  C.  S.  A. 

The  next  day  Gen.  Wilcox  received  this  answer : 

Headquarters  of  the  Potomac,  November  30,  18(54. 
Major  General  C.  M.  Wilcox,  C.  S.  Army. 

Your  letter  of  the  28th  inst.,  has  been  referred  to  me 
by  Lieut  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  with  directions  to  reply  to 
it.  I regret  extremely  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
accede  to  your  request  by  returning  to  your  lines  Private 
K.  A.  Pryor.  Third  Virginia  Cavalry.  The  same  con- 
siderations which  prevented  you  from  applying  to 
your  commanding  General  preclude  me  from  sanction- 
ing this  irregular  intercourse  between  the  opposing 
pickets,  which  is  in  direct  violation  of  my  orders,  and 
for  violating  which,  and  thus  permitting  himself  to  be 
captured  in  a similar  manner ; I recently  dismissed 
Captain  Burrage  of  a Massachusetts  regiment. 

Private  Pryor  will  have  to  suffer  the  consequence  of 
his  imprudence.  He  will  be  held  as  a prisoner  of  war, 
and  with  all  consideration  due  to  his  position, 

1 remain  General  with  great  respect  &c, 

Geo.  G.  Meade, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

On  the  28th  Oct. , 1SG4,  Gen.  Hancock  sent  over  to 
the  Confederates  a flag  of  truce  to  be  allowed  to  bury 
his  dead,  the  men  on  both  sides  had  become  accustomed 
to  see  each  other  suffer  and  die  and  the  men  in  blue 
who  were  detailed  to  perform  these  last  said  rites  were 
callous  and  easily  contented  themselves  with  shallow 
graves  for  their  dead  comrades  and  after  the  first  rain 
that  fell  on  these  narrow  holes  in  the  earth — you  could 
see  an  arm  showing  here  or  a foot  in  the  open  air 
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there  etc. 

“Now  the  grave  diggers  they  had  gone, 

Gone  and  there  was  not  a gleam  of  them, 

Gone  and  we  could  only  dream  of  them 
Gone  into  the  night  of  the  nevermore  ; 

So  far  as  their  dead  were  concerned.” 

November  nights  in  Virginia  are  chilly  and  our  men 
being  thinly  clad  and  shoes  and  blankets  were  not  to 
be  had  they  were  forced  from  necessity  to  see  that  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  uncovering  these  above  mentioned 
graves  and  get  the  blankets,  shoes,  hats  and  pants  that 
could  not  be  of  further  service  only  to  keep  those  of  us 
from  suffering  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  them. 
I take  the  following  from  Col.  A.  C.  Haskell’s  address 
delivered  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  10  May  1897,  in  speak- 
ing of  Confederate  soldiers  take  them  as  depicted  by  the 
enemy  in  recollections  of  a private  soldier  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  as  his  line  lay  before  our  works  at 
Petersburg  in  the  summer  of  1864  awaiting  the  order 
for  the  attack  “Every  man  in  the  second  army  corps 
knew”  says  he  that  not  many  miles  away  that  the 
columns  of  the  array  of  Northern  Virginia  were  march- 
ing furiously  to  save  Petersburg  and  Richmond  and  the 
Confederacy.  We  could  almost  see  those  veteran  troops 
lean  squalid  and  hungry  and  battle  torn,  with  set  jaws 
and  anxious  looking  eyes  striding  rapidly  through  the 
dust  pouring  over  bridges  crowding  through  streets  of 
villages  and  ever  hurrying  to  face  us,  and  we  knew 
that  once  they  got  behind  the  works  in  our  front  we 
could  nor  drive  them  out.”  In  Gen.  Ben  “Butler’s 
Book”  is  another  testimonial  to  the  physical  suffering 
of  the  “men  in  gray.”  In  discussing  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  the  non-exchanged  policy  enforced  by  the 
Federal  authorities  he  writes  : I feel  bound  to  say  that 
from  careful  examination  of  the  subject  I do  not  believe 
that  either  the  people  or  the  higher  authorities  of  the 
Confederacy  were  in  so  great  a degree  responsible,  as 
they  have  been  accused.  In  the  matter  of  starvation  it 
is  incontestable  that  a soldier  of  our  army  would  have 
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quite  starved  on  the  rations  which  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  war  were  served  out  to  the  Confederate  soldier  be- 
fore Petersburg.  I examined  the  haversacks  of  prison- 
ers and  found  therein  as  their  rations  of  three  days 
scarcely  more  than  a pint  of  kernels  of  corn,  none  of 
which  were  broken,  but  only  parched  to  blackness  by 
the  fire,  and  a piece  of  meat,  most  frequently  raw  bacon 
some  three  inches  long  by  an  inch  and  a half  wide,  and 
less  than  half  an  inch  thick.  “Now  no  Northern  sol- 
dier,’' said  their  general,  “could  have  lived  three  days 
upon  that,  and  the  lank  emaciated  condition  of  the 
prisoner  fully  testified  to  the  meagerness  of  his  means 
of  subsistence.” 

With  regard  to  clothing,  he  goes  on  to  say  : “It  was 
simply  impossible  for  the  Confederates  at  that  time  and 
for  many  months  preceding  to  have  sufficient  clothing 
upon  the  bodies  of  their  soldiers  and  many  passed  the 
winter  barefoot. ' ' 

“These  were  men 

Whom  power  could  not  corrupt, 

Whom  death  could  not  terrify, 

Whom  defeat  could  not  dishonor; 

And  let  their  virtues  plead 
For  just  judgment 

Of  the  cause  in  which  they  perished.” 

Maj.  Hart  makes  a statement  which  I hereto  attach 
with  many  thanks  to  this  gallant  old  hero. 

Yorkville,  S.  C.,  2nd  Sept.  1897. 

My  dear  Brooks  : — I would  like  of  all  things  to  be 
present  at  the  reading  of  your  paper  tomorrow  night,  on 
the  battle  of  Burgess’  mill.  My  interest  is  something 
more  than  of  a participant,  for  I left  a leg  there  on  that 
early  morning  fight.  I have  no  doubt  your  paper  will 
be  filed  as  a part  of  the  history  of  the  battle,  and  as  I 
participated  in  a corner  of  it  away  from  general  obser- 
vation, I give  you  my  story. 

My  battery  v as  on  plank  road  near  Wilson’s  house, 
when  firing  was  heard  at  daylight  that  morning  in  the 
direction  of  Armstrong’s  Mill.  “Boots  and  Saddles” 
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sounded  at  once,  and  Battery  was  put  in  motion  for  the 
tiring — met  a courier  from  Hampton  saying:  ‘‘Bring 
your  guns  to  Armstrong’s  Mill  at  once  ; enemy  attacked 
in  heavy  force."  Beaching  the  Quaker  road  where  on- 
road crossed  it  at  school  house  (near  the  saw  mill) , 
some  cavalry  came  in  stampeded,  from  the  direction  of 
Stony  Creek,  saying  that  the  enemy  had  broken  our 
lines,  and  a heavy  force  of  cavalry  was  moving  up  tin' 
road,  and  would  soon  be  there,  closing  Hampton’s  out- 
let from  Armstrong's  and  capture  his  trains  packed  at 
the  school  house.  I took  two  guns  and  went  at  a gal- 
lop to  Gravelly  Bun  Bridge  and  swamp,  about  three 
fourths  of  a mile  (or  perhaps  half  mile)  south  on  Quaker 
road,  and  sent  remaining  guns  to  Hampton  with  mes- 
sage of  what  I had  done.  Maj.  T.  B.  Barker  was  at 
cross  roads,  and  I asked  him  to  send  every  thing  he 
could  find  as  supports.  Capt.  M.  J.  Hough  of  the  Oth 
brought  his  company,  and  some  dismounted  cavalry 
also  were  brought  in,  and  with  these  I protected  my 
Hanks;  the  guns  held  the  bridge  until  Hampton  had 
retired  from  Hatcher’s  Bun  and  the  trains  had  got  away. 

I think  Gregg’s  Cavalry  Division  must  have  been 
held  here  from  2 to  3 hours,  for  I moved  out  before*  sun- 
rise and  it  was  12  o’clock  before  he  got  to  the  cross 
roads  at  Dabney’s  Mill.  Young’s  brigade  came  in  be- 
hind my  guns,  and  enabled  me  to  get  away — see  Gen. 
Gregg’s  report,  war  Records  Yol.  42  part  1.  ; also  Col. 
C.  H.  Smith,  commanding  Gregg’s  1st.,  Brigade,  same 
volume.  They  both  lie  like  dogs  when  they  say  they 
charged  and  carried  the  position,  and  that  it  was  held 
by  a ‘ '‘large  force".  I don’t  think  I had  over  125  men, 
all  told,  during  the  fight,  and  with  Young’s  help,  the 
guns  were  retired  when  the  end  was  accomplished  for 
which  I carried  them  there,  X was  shot  just  before  they 
were  withdrawn. 

Yours  trulv, 

•Jas.  F.  Hart, 

The  following  letters  shows  that  we  had  heroes  to  die 
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a t home  as  well  as  on  the  battle-field  : 

Camden,  S.  C.,  Aug.,  16th,  1897. 

Capt.  C.  R.  Brooks,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

My  dear  Sir: — Your  telegram  received  yesterday, 
and  I write  as  early  as  practicable.  The  tragedy  to 
which  you  refer,  as  reported  to  me  and  as  given  in  an 
account  of  the  affair  published  by  the  commandant  of 
the  provost  guard,  occurred  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : In  February,  1865,  while  Sherman’s  army 
was  passing  through  South  Carolina,  Gen.  Francis  P. 
Blair,  commanding  the  17th  Army  Corps,  caused  twelve 
citizens  of  Chesterfield  County  to  be  arrested,  and  re- 
quired them  to  cast  lots,  to  determine  which  one  of  the 
number  should  be  shot  in  retaliation  for  a Federal 
trooper,  who  had  been  found  dead  in  the  woods.  It  fell 
to  the  lot  of  James  Miller  to  die.  His  companions 
stated  subsequently  that  upon  their  expressing  regret 
that  he  should  have  to  die,  he  said  it  was  hard,  but  that 
it  was  doubtless  best  that  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  for  he 
was  prepared  to  die  and  he  feared  that  not  another  of 
the  party  was.  He  protested  to  Gen.  Blair  that  he  was 
an  old  man  with  a large  and  dependent  family  and 
that  while  in  sympathy  heart  and  soul  with  his  country, 
he  had  not  borne  arms,  except  when  called  into  service 
under  the  conscript  law  as  a member  of  the  Reserves — 
Blair  could  not  be  moved  ; Mr.  Miller  then  asked  to 
see  his  wife  and  children  ; this  privilege  was  granted 
him  and  his  family,  living  some  miles  distant  were  sent 
for.  His  last  interview  with  them  was  most  touching, 
but  without  demonstration  ; he  asking  that  they  con- 
trol their  grief.  He  gave  directions  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs,  and  the  conduct  of  his  children,  took 
leave  of  his  family,  and  was  led  out  of  sight,  but  not  of 
hearing,  and  shot  by  the  provost  guard.  Before  being 
put  to  death,  he  told  the  officer  in  charge  he  had  some 
requests  to  make,  to- wit  : 

1.  He  did  not  want  them  to  tie  him,  for  he  was  not 
going  to  run. 
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2.  He  clid  not  want  them  to  blindfold,  him  for  lie 
wanted  to  look  at  those  who  killed  him. 

3.  He  did  not  want  them  to  shoot  him  in  the  face,  for 
in  all  his  life  he  had  never  done  anything  to  be  asham- 
ed of.  (Sublimely  heroic  was  it  not?)  His  requests 
were  granted.  And  so  died  James  Miller,  who  is  hur- 
ried at  Five  Forks  church  in  Chesterfield  county,  half 
way  between  Lancaster  C.  H.,  to  Chesterfield  C.  ■ H., 
and  there  is  in  all  South  Carolina  no  holier  spot  than  in 
the  country  church  yard  where  that  brave  man  is  buried. 
It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  Federal  trooper 
was  killed  by  a negro  belonging  to  Mr.  Wm,  Sowell,  of 
Chesterfield  County.  Mr.  Sowell  had  concealed  his 
horses  and  mules  in  Lynches  Creek  Swamp,  and  left 
the  negro  to  feed  and  water  them,  they  were  discovered 
by  the  trooper,  who  required  the  negro  to  take  such  of 
the  animals  as  he  wanted  and  go  with  him.  It  had 
been  raining  for  some  days,  but  the  sun  was  shining 
and  the  trooper  complaining  of  being  tired  and  sleepy, 
said  to  the  negro  that  he  would  lie  down  and  take  a nap 
while  he  (the  negro)  looked  out  for  him.  While  the 
fellow  was  sleeping,  the  negro  killed  him  with  a light- 
wood  knot,  and  taking  his  master’s  stock  and  the 
trooper’s  horse  returned  to  his  place  in  the  swamp,  and 
saved  all  of  them.  This  is  the  story  as  told  to  me  by 
the  people  in  the  immediate  community.  Wish  we  had 
more  James  Miller's. 

I am  most  truly  yours, 

W.  I).  Trantham. 

In  August,  1864,  our  infantry  was  in  the  trenches  at 
Petersburg  and  with  so  much  practice  the  men  on  both 
sides  had  become  excellent  marksmen  with  artillery  as 
well  as  with  small  arms.  So  expert  were  our  friends, 
the  enemy,  with  big  guns  that  they  could  throw  a shell 
with  almost  as  much  accuracy  as  an  expert  pitcher  in  a 
base  ball  team,  and  when  mortar  shells  were  thrown  up 
in  the  air  they  would  frequently  fall  behind  our  breast- 
works and  burst,  killing  three  or  four  men.  The  fuse 
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was  arranged  so  that  it  was  seldom  the  shell  did  not 
explode  the  very  second  it  touched  the  ground.  One 
day,  one  of  these  life  destroyers  fell  behind  the  breast- 
works right  between  the  feet  of  a gallant  young  soldier 
17  years  old,  ahd  instead  of  running  to  save  himself  and 
letting  his  comrades  die,  as  quick  as  he  thought,  he 
pitched  it  over  the  breast- works  audit  exploded  before 
it  touched  the  ground.  The  brave  boy  who  performed 
this  heroic  deed  belonged  to  the  1st  S.  C.  V.  Jenkin’s 
brigade,  which  regiment  was  commanded  by  the 
youngest  colonel  in  either  army  and  who  was  only  19 
years  of  age.  How  touching  the  scene  was,  when  the 
boy-colonel  complimented  the  boy-shell-pitcher,  before 
the  whole  regiment  for  this  heroic  deed.  This  was 
witnessed  by  1st  Lieut.  J.  II.  Best  and  Lieut.  J.  R. 
Bryan  of  Co.  E.  1st  S.  C.  V.  This  gallant  young  boy- 
colonel,  James  R.  Hagood,  survived  the  war  and  was 
killed  in  a railroad  accident  just  after  the  surrender,  be- 
tween here  and  Greenville  and  the  gallant  young  shell- 
pitcher  is  no  other  than  Col.  F.  M.  Mixson  of  our  city. 

A report  of  this  incident  was  made  to  Gen.  Lee,  and 
so  impressed  was  he,  that  this  is  what  he  wrote  about 
the  boy-colonel  after  the  railroad  accident  had  occurred  : 

“It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  state,  that  Col.  J.  R. 
Hagood,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  connection  with 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  was  conspicuous  for 
gallantry,  efficiency  and  good  conduct.  By  his  merit 
constantly  exhibited,  he  rose  from  a private  in  his  Regi- 
ment to  its  command,  and  showed  by  his  actions  that 
he  was  worthy  of  the  position. 

(Signed)  R.  E.  Lee. 

Lexington,  Va. , 25th  March,  1868. 

One  night  about  the  first  of  December  while  a number 
of  us  were  on  picket,  the  enemy  kept  up  a terrible 
racket  all  night.  It  seemed  that  all  their  horns  and 
drums  were  being  brought  into  use.  At  daylight,  on 
being  relieved,  we  were  not  allowed  to  dismount,  as  our 
men  were  “falling  in'1  for  some  purpose,  taking  up  "the 
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march  in  the  direction  of  Stony  Creek.  Arriving  at 
that  point  where  we  had  a small  body  of  dismounted 
men  guarding  our  supplies,  we  found  that  the  enemy 
had  dashed  in  and  captured  nearly  all  of  them.  We 
had  a small  breastwork  there,  with  one  or  two  guns 
mounted,  but  had  no  one  drilled  in  the  use  of  them. 
Some  of  the  boys  who  got  away  said  that  in  their  con- 
fusion and  excitement  they  put  the  ball  or  shell  in  first, 
rendering  the  gun  unless. 

The  enemy  no  doubt  felt  elated  over  this  achievement 
and  it  was  not  long  before  they  tried  it  again,  this  time 
with  a very  lar<*e  force  of  inflintrv.  One  night  about 
midnight  we  were  called  from  our  slumbers  by  the  bugle 
call  to  saddle  and  spurs.  Forming  line,  we  marched 
out  a short  distance  in  the  direction  of  Stony  Creek 
again,  Our  batteries  being  ahead  of  us,  halted  to  let 
us  take  the  lead.  My  friend,  Bill  Lomax  had  swung  to 
him  a large  medicine  field  box,  containing  medicines 
for  an  emergency.  Passing  the  guns  he  bawled  out  to 
a comrade,  "O,  mister,  let  me  bust  a capon  your  gun, 
won’t  you?”  The  fellow  replied,  "It  might  shock  a 
cavalryman’s  nerves.  Riding  on  a little  further  an  ar- 
tilleryman, reclining  on  the  ground,  called  out  to  Lomax 
with  the  box  that  he  was  so  sick.  " What  can  I do  for 
you?”  asked  Bill.  "Oh,  I'm  so  sick,”  was  the  reply. 
"Please  grind  me  one  small  tune  on  that  thing.  Can’t 
you,  mister,  for  a sick  man?”  This  certainly  tickled 
us  all,  Comrade  Lomax  as  well  as  the  rest. 

This  movement  of  the  enemy  turned  out  to  be  the  Bell- 
field  raid,  as  it  was  called  ; their  purpose  seeming  to  be 
to  destroy  as  much  of  the  Weldon  railroad  as  possible. 
They  struck  the  railroad  somewhere  below  Stony  Crook 
and  kept  down,  tearing  up  tracks,  burning  crossties 
and  twisting  the  rails  double.  Aheap  of  ties  would 
be  piled  up  and  fired,  the  rails  placed  on  top  and  when 
at  a white  heat  they  would  be  twisted  around  a tele- 
graph pole  so  they  could  not  be  used  again.  Our  two 
divisions  flanked  around  and  headed  the  enemy  off  at 
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Bellfield,  some  twenty  miles  below,  reaching  there  be- 
fore they  came  up.  A.  P.  Hill's  whole  corps  also  made 
a forced  march  for  the  same  point.  It  was  certaily  the 
coldest  march  we  ever  made.  Some  of  the  boys  who 
had  no  blankets  or  overcoats  nearly  froze  stiff  in  their 
saddles.  I saw  Col.  Hugh  Aiken,  then  acting  brigadier- 
general,  take  his  own  blanket  from  Ids  shoulders  and 
give  it  to  a soldier  who  was  shivering  from  cold. 

That  night,  after  going  into  camp  in  a piece  of  woods 
and  building  up  fires,  we  lay  down  and  slept  quite 
soundly  until  next  morning.  During  the  night  there 
was  a terrible  snowstorm.  Trees  were  blown  down  in 
our  midst,  but  not  a man  nor  a horse  was  hurt.  We 
were  covered  with  snow  but  I never  slept  better  in  my 
life  and  did  not  know  it  had  snowed  until  next  morning. 

There  were  some  junior  reserves,  sixteen  year  old 
boys,  stationed  at  Weldon,  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  they  were  put  on  the  train  and  run  down  to  Bell- 
field,  before  we  reached  there.  Now,  1 heard  this  at 
the  time,  and,  although  I do  not  vouch  for  its  accuracy, 
it  could  have  happened  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else. 
These  little  boys  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
behaved  remarkably  well  for  boys  of  their  tender  age, 
but  one  little  fellow  was  seen  to  be  crying  by  his  officer 
in  command,  who  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
“Why,”  the  boy  admitted,  “I’m  scared.”  “You’re 
crying  like  a baby,”  said  the  officer.  “Yes,”  the  boy 
sobbed,  “I  wish  I was  a baby,  and  a gal  baby  at  that.” 

The  most  of  the  fighting  here  was  done  by  our  artil- 
lery. Our  command  was  sent  around  on  the  enemy’s 
left  flank,  and  Hill's  forces  coming  up  on  the  other 
side,  they  turned  tail  and  fled  in  the  direction  whence 
they  had  come.  I think  some  of  A.  P.  Hill’s  command 
had  a lively  tilt  with  them  at  one  time,  but  the  cavalry 
did  not  engage  in  anything  like  a battle,  although  cap- 
turing a number  of  prisoners.  We  started  out  on  this 
march  about  midnight,  hungry,  and,  as  I heard  a man 
say,  “unbeknowenst  to  us,”  and  came  back  to  find  no 
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rations.  We  were  out  three  days  without  anything  to 
eat.  One  of  my  mess,  Lucius  MeSwain,  said  lie  was 
living  on  the  fat  of  his  intestines.  That  night  two  of 
us  managed  to  get  a peek  of  potatoes,  and  cooked  and 
ate  the  last  one  before  dawn. 

This  ended  our  war  record  in  Virginia.  Soon  after 
this,  word  came  for  us  to  go  back  to  South  Carolina — 
that  is,  Generals  Hampton  and  Butler,  with  their  com- 
mands, and  also  Young’s.  Sherman  was  then  coining 
up  through  South  Carolina  from  Savannah.  We  were 
put  on  trains,  our  horses  coming  through  the  country. 
This  was  some  time  about  the  middle  of  January,  18(55. 
We  were  allowed  to  stop  at  home  a short  time  before 
rendezvouing  in  Columbia.  I don’t  know  what  became 
of  our  lieutenant-colonel’s  buggy,  whether  lie  brought 
it  on  or  not.  Maybe  he  sent  it  to  the  repair  shop,  or  to 
tin1  laundry  at  Petersburg.  The  boys,  not  liking  the 
idea  of  their  colonel  riding  at  the  head  of  the  column  in 
a buggy,  which  might  do  for  a dead  line  commander, 
but  not  for  one  at  the  front,  and  not  having  the  fear  of 
God,  Lieut.  Col.  M.  nor  the  devil  before  their  eyes, 
viciously  and  with  much  malice  aforethought,  and  in 
the  dead  hour  of  night  when  all  should  have  been  at- 
test, did  perpetrate  a fiendish  deed  upon  said  buggy  and 
upon  the  very  seat  where  the  gallant  lieutenant-colonel 
had  often  rested  his  weary  bones.  Woe  would  have 
been  unto  him  had  this  unrepentant  rebel  been  found 
out. 

Staying  at  home  a few  days,  many  of  us  got  new 
mounts  and  hastened  to  Columbia  to  meet  a new  foe,  in 
the  person  of  Sherman  and  Kilpatrick,  his  cavalry 
leader.  At  Alston,  the  bridge  being  destroyed  by  a 
freshet,  we  ferried  across  and  went  on  through  the 
country  to  Winnsboro,  to  take  the  train  for  Columbia. 

Between  the  two  points,  Alston  and  Winsboro,  on  the 
dirt  road,  our  attention  was  cabled  to  the  wonderful 
landslide,  or  rockslide  of  the  early  fifties,  which  I re- 
member, caused  much  consternation  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood,  at  the  time  and  puzzled  some  of  the  most  scientific 
scholars  of  that  day.  Here  lay  a rock,  weighing  hund- 
reds of  tons,  out  in  an  open  field,  with  only  a gradual 
decline  from  where  it  broke  loose  from  the  hillside,  not 
rolling  but  plowimg  its  way  through  the  ground  to  a 
considerable  distance.  The  roaring  noise  created  great 
consternation  at  the  time.  Prof.  Leiber,  of  the  .South 
Carolina  College,  carried  the  senior  class  up  thereto  see 
it.  and  scientific  men  from  Washington  and  other  places 
came  to  see  it.  I don't  remember  what  their  report 
was  as  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena. 

It  was  sometime  early  in  February  when  our  division, 
composed  of  Butler's  and  Young's  brigade,  rendezvoused 
in  Columbia,  taking  up  our  positions  on  the  Lexington 
side  of  the  river,  down  in  the  direction  of  Hampton’s 
farm.  We  remained  in  camp  several  days,  not  hearing 
anything  of  Sherman  or  his  intentions.  Finnaly  it  was 
said  one  column,  his  right,  had  struck  Branch ville  and 
was  stretching  out  about  thirty  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Augusta.  We  privates,  of  course,  knew  nothing  as  to 
the  points  of  attack,  but  I was  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  Columbia  would  be  on  his  line  of  march,  but  no 
preparation  of  its  citizens  was  made  to  this  end  until  it 
was  too  late.  Charleston,  of  course,  had  fallen  when 
his  columns  struck  Branchville.  Gen.  Hardee’s  army 
retreating  up  the  Northeastern  road  to  Florence,  the 
remants  of  Hood’s  ill  fated  command  after  he  and  Sher- 
man, through  the  ad  vide  and  direction  of  Mr.  Davis, 
agreed  to  turn  their  backs  on  each  other  at  Atlanta,  one 
going  through  Georgia  and  the  other  back  over  the 
beaten  and  starved  out  track  in  the  direction  of  Tennes- 
see. It  was  here  that  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnson  was  re- 
; lieved  of  his  command.' 

As  I remarked,  the  remnants  of  Hood’s  forces,  after 
their  reverses,  were  trying  to  reach  us.  Some  of  them 
I were  then  in  Augusta.  Gen.  Wheel®*,  with  his  cavalry, 
had  arrived  in  Columbia.  It  was  said  that  Wheeler’s 
commission  was  older  than  Hampton’s,  so  Hampton 
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was  made  a lieutenant-general  of  cavalry,  I shall  always 
think  to  AVheeler’s  displeasure.  Very  few  of'Wheeler’s 
cavalry  had  sabres.  I had  one  to  ask  me  one  day  what 
kind  of  a thing  that  was  straped  to  my  saddle.  1 told 
him  he  woidd  not  be  with  Hampton  long  before  he 
would  see  them  used  and  would  probably  wish  their 
men  had  not  discarded  them. 

Sherman  advancing,  we  had  a little  tilt  about  three 
miles  down  the  river,  crossing  the  river  that  night  after 
the  last  column  had  reached  the  Columbia  side.  Fire 
was  put  to  the  bridge,  rosin  having  been  poured  on  the 
floor  and  fat  pine  having  been  laid  along  from  end  to 
end . Our  command  was  drawn  up  along  the  South 
Carolina  railroad,  where  we  remained  all  night.  This 
unreconstructed  rebel,  after  lying  there  awhile,  got  up 
and  walked  off  to  the  freight  depot,  a portion  of  which 
was  two  stories  high.  The  same  was  filled  with  every 
conceivable  tiling  to  eat  and  wear,  and  also  kegs  of 
powder,  loaded  rifles  and  shells.  I saw  on  entering 
probably  a hundred  soldiers  and  negroes  and  many 
white  women  helping  themselves  to  wh.at  they  wanted. 
Most  of  them  had  torches.  I carried  out  a great  arm- 
ful of  tobacco  and  started  back,  with  I)r.  John  Cun- 
ningham in  the  lead,  when  there  was  a terrific  sxplosion, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  others,  and  the  build- 
ing was  quickly  in  flames.  Cunningham  and  two  others 
of  my  company  were  blown  through  the  tin  roof.  The 
same  settling  down,  Cunningham  clambered  back  to 
where  1 was  not  burned  at  all,  although  his  head  was 
badly  cut  and  his  leg  was  sprained.  The  other  two, 
one  a boy,  about  10  and  the  other  a man 
with  longhair  and  whiskers,  were  as  black  as  negroes 
and  they  were  terribly  burned.  1 caught  the  boy  up 
in  my  arms  and  carried  him  hack  out  of  the  way  of  the 
bursting  shells,  but  he  soon  died,  suffering  great  agony. 
Nearly  all  the  others  in  the  building  were  burned  to 
death,  being  held  down  by  timbers,  and  no  assistance 
could  reach  them  on  account  of  tin1  explosion  of  the 
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loaded  rifles  and  shells  and  kegs  of  powder.  These 
two  were  of  my  company. 

The  vibration  or  jar  of  this  explosion  broke  window 
glass  a mile  off  in  the  city.  They  all  thought  Sherman 
had  thrown  a thousand  pound  shell  into  the  city.  Dr. 
Calhoun  was  staying  that  night  with  our  uncle,  Dr. 
Parker,  superintendent  of  the  Asylum.  Hearing  such 
a commotion  down  town,  Dr.  Parker  rushed  into  his 
room  and  told  him  the  enemy  was  in  the  city  and  he 
had  better  be  making  some  preparations  to  escape.  Dr. 
Calhoun  replied.  ”PTncle,  if  it  come?  to  the  worst  put 
mein  one  of  the  strongest  cells,  and  I will  play  off  crazy, 
and  if  they  come  here  they  will  not  know  any  better,'’ 
and  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

Next  morning  our  command  was  ordered  down  the 
river  for  several  miles,  but  soon  returned,  taking  our 
stand  fora  short  time  on  the  south  side  and  very  near 
the  State  House,  when  the  enemy  commenced  shelling 
our  position.  On  account  of  bad  fuse,  those  .shells  com- 
ing quite  near  did  not  explode,  else  no  doubt  much 
damage  would  have  been  done.  Several  struck  the 
State  House,  however.  1 heard  of  only  one  or  two 
casualties,  and  those  were  an  old  woman  and  a child 
who  were  killed  in  the  street  near  where  we  were.  All 
during  this  day  Main  street  was  quite  like  a bedlam. 

After  getting  the  consent  of  my  officers,  I galloped 
over  to  the  Asylum  to  bid  my  uncle’s  family  good-by, 
and  hastened  back  down  Main  street.  The  stores  were 
all  closed,  but  crowds  of  negroes  and  debased  whites 
were  breakihg  open  the  doors  and  helping  themselves. 
The  street  was  filled  with  people  of  this  class  loaded 
with  sacks  of  flour,  bacon  and  dry  goods  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Seeing  a negro  come  out  of  the  Quartermaster’s 
building  with  a large  bolt  of  Confederate  gray,  I ran 
him  down,  and  had  to  draw  my  pistol  before  he  would 
give  it  up. 

The  enemy  in  the  meantime  had  crossed  the  river  on 
their  pontoons  some  distance  above  the  city.  Gen. 
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Hampton  with  his  command  occupied  the  street  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Asylum,  my  company  being  at  the  head 
of  the  column  on  Boundary  street,  the  whole  extending 
on  down  in  the  direction  of  the  college.  In  this  posi- 
tion we  remained  until  the  head  of  Sherman's  column 
reached  soiTK' distance  down  Main  street,  only  a few 
blocks  off.  Hampton  seemed  loath  to  leave  the  city, 
and,  it  was  said  he  had  occupied  that  position  with  the 
intention  of  charging  the  enemy,  but  Gen.  Beauregard, 
who,  it  skeins,  was  in  command,  would  not  allow  it. 
Soon  orders  came,  “Right  about,  march  !”  My  com- 
pany being  at  the  head,  was  consequently  the  last  to 
leave  the  city. 

There  has  been  so  much  written  about  the  burning  of 
Columbia  that  it  has  become  sickening  and  it  is  folly  to 
suppose  the  foul  deed  was  committed  by  any  party  but 
Sherman’s  army,  we  left  the  city,  I suppose,  about  11 
or  12  o’clock,  and  it  was  burned  about  <S  o'clock  that 
night.  Before  we  left,  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton 
were  piled  up  in  the  streets  with  the  intention,  lam 
told,  of  burning  them,  but  it  was  not  done  because  the 
wind  was  too  high.  1 am  certain  about  this,  for  I was 
one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  city. 

Our  command  remained  at  the  Charlotte  depot  for 
some  time,  and  before  resuming  our  line  of- march,  the 
place  was  full  -of  tffii  enemy.  Our  progress  was  quite 
slow,  the  enemy  not  seeming  disposed  to  press  us  at  all, 
and  we  went  into  camp  a few  miles  beyond  the  city  on 
the  Winsboro  road,  at  or  near  Killian’s  mill.  About 
8 o’clock  the  doomed  city  was  ablaze  from  near  Cotton- 
town  to  the  State  House,  and  from  the  river  to  the  asy- 
lum. I am  told  the  illumination  on  the  horizon  could 
be  seen  here  in  Greenwood,  eighty-five  miles  distant. 

Next  day  we  reached  Winnsboro,  making  a halt  for 
some  little  time.  It  was  here  that  Cheatham’s  and 
Stephen  D.  Lee’s  corps  of  Hood’s  command  joined  us. 
I saw  Lee’s  corps  drawn  up  on  the  railroad,  and  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  more  than  one  good  regiment,  while  a 
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full  corps  is  from  30,000  to  40,000  men. 

The  enemy  did  not  advance  on  this  road  further  than 
this  point,  but  seemed  to  be  striking  for  some  seacoast 
point  in  North  Carolina,  where  they  could  communicate 
with  Grant’s  army,  form  a base  and  replenish  tlieir 
ordinance  stores.  As  for  the  commissary,  they  lived  off 
of  the  country.  Sherman’s  army  was  in  three  corps, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  over  100,000  strong.  They 
stretched  out  over  thirty  miles  in  width,  laying  the 
whole  country  in  ashes  and  leaving  starvation  behind. 
They  faithfully  Carried  out  in  South' Carolina  the  edict 
proclaimed  by  Sheridan  when  he  scoured  the  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah,  ‘‘It  is  my  purpose  to  leave  this  val- 
ley so  destitute  of  substance  that  when  a crow  flies  over 
it  he  will  have  to  carry  his  rations  on  his  back.”  What 
they  did  not  use  for  their  army  was  destroyed,  causing 
the  inocent  women  and  children  to  suffer  even  from  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  In  most  instances  their  homes 
were  reduced  to  ashes  and  they  had  no  place  to  lay 
their  heads,  save  mother  earth. 

After  leaving  Winsboro,  the  town  was  full  of  the 
enemy.  Col.  Aiken,  being  extremely  anxious  to  sec 
how  his  family  was  farcing,  went  one  night  into  the 
town  and  came  out,  running!  a narrow  escape  but  ac- 
complished his  purpose. 

About  this  time  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnson  again  as- 
sumed command  of  the  fragments  of  his  old  army, 
together  with  Hardee’s  and  Hampton’s  cavalry.  There 
is  nothing  much  of  interest  to  relate  from  the  time  we 
evacuated  Columbia  until  our  forces  were  concentrated 
at  a point  up  in  North  Carolina.  Butler’s  brigade 
seemed  here,  there  and  everywhere  sometimes  on  the 
enemy’s  flank,  sometimes  ahead  and  sometimes  in  their 
rear.  It  was  on  this  march,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cheraw,  that  Col.  Aiken  was  killed.  He  was  riding 
along  in  company  with  a small  party  on  a scouting  ex- 
pedition when  he  was  killed  by  a concealed  foe.  Like 
his  brother,  Col.  Wyatt  Aiken,  of  the  7th  infantry,  he 
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knew  no  fear  and  was  ever  ready  to  face  danger  when 
lie  felt  duty  called  him  to  it,  but  this  was  one  time 
when  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  have  undertaken 
such  a risk. 

On  this  march  it  was  quite  an  everyday  sight  to  see 
scores  of  fires  in  all  directions  along  the  path  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  quite  an  amusing  sight,  though  relished  only 
by  the  cavalry,  to  witness  Hardee’s  command  crossing 
the  Catawba  river  at  Land’s  ford.  It  was  here  that  our 
forces  met.  The  river  is  very  wide  at  this  point.  The 
infantry  crossed  just  above  where  we  did,  at  a point 
where  the  river  was  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  while 
where  we  crossed,  about  400  yards  below,  our  horses 
had  to  swim  part  of  the  way.  I never  heard  of  so  many 
cases  of  sickness,  “chills”,  just  getting  over  the  meas- 
les,” etc.,  among  the  infantry  before.  For  one  time 
in  their  lives  the  most  of  them  wanted  to  “jine  the  cav- 
alry.” One  fellow  begged  me  to  let  him  ride  behind 
me  across  the  river,  as  he  “had  been  sick,  couldn’t 
swim  and  didn’t  like  water  nohow.”  It  was  certainly 
amusing  to  see  them  stretched  across  the  river.  The 
line  across  was  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S.  Most  all 
of  them  rolled  their  clothes  in  a bundle,  put  them  on 
their  heads  with  their  rifles  on  top,  and  took  to  the 
water  like  a sheep  or  a goat.  Sometimes  they  would 
lie  in  water  ivaist  deep,  then  they  would  climb  over  rocks 
and  the  next  step,  probably  would  land  them  in  water 
over  their  heads.  Some  seemed  inclined  to  laugh  and 
make  a joke  of  it,  though  to  the  majority  it  was  no 
laughing  matter.  Those  of  us  who  were  looking  on, 
enjoyed  it  hugely.  I don’t  think  I ever  laughed  more 
in  my  life. 

On  reaching  Wadesborough,  N.  C.,  our  cavalry  column 
was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  women  and  children  partic- 
ularly, for  we  saw  very  few  men.  It  seemed  that  the 
enemy,  or  a raiding  party  at  least,  was  in  and  around 
there,  but  they  beat  a hasty  retreat  as  we  entered.  As 
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it  was  early  in  the  morning,  just  about  their  breakfast 
hour,  they  were  quite  liberal  in  supplying  us  with  hot 
biscuits  just  from  the  oven.  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  keei)  T'ie  niemin  line,  with  the  plates  of  hot  rolls  and 
biscuits  being  brought  out  to  them  as  we  passed 
through. 

Just  beyond  the  town  we  struck  a gallop,  for  we  saw 
at  some  distance  a body  of  the  enemy  coining  meeting 
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us,  but  they  immediately  turned  back  in  the  direction 
from  whence  they  came.  It  was  here  that  some  of  the 
boys  captured  live  Yankees  at  a farm  house,  which  they 
no  doubt  intended  to  burn  after  having  pillaged  it,  as 
was  their  custom.  I don't  remember  to  have  seen  our 
noble  ehieftian  lose  his  temper  or  make  use  of  bad  lan- 
guage except  at  this  time.  As  the  Yankees  were  brought 
out  to  the  road  where  he  was  sitting  on  his  horse,  he 
commanded  “What  in  the  h — 1 did  you  bring  them  to 
me  for?"  The  General  seemed  very  much  wrought  up 
and  lie  could  not  be  blamed,  for  he  had  not  only  seen 
his  city  and  home  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  invading  army 
but  desolation  viewed  from  every  hill  top  on  our  march. 
On  one  occasion  we  were  falling  back  slowly,  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  enemy,  and  making  a short  halt  at  the 
palatial  residence  of  a wealthy  farmer,  we  found  that 
all  the  rnah'  members  of  the  family  had  left,  leaving 
three  beautiful  young  ladies  to  hold  the  fort.  After 
much  persuasion  they  still  refused  to  leave,  thinking  if 
they  remained  their  home  would  be  spared.  Our  com- 
pany. bringing  up  the  rear,  went  into  camp  about  a 
mile  from  this  residence.  After  nightfall  we  were  startl- 
ed by  unearthly  screams  coming  from  the  house.  Pri- 
vate Sanders  of  my  company  who  had  considerable  ex- 
perience as  a scout,  started  out  to  go  there  and  has 
never  been  heard  from  since.  It  was  thought  Hamp- 
ton's remarks  concerning  the  captured  Yankees  could 
have  but  one  interpretation,  and  that  was,  “You  should 
have  left  them  where  you  found  them , since  in  bringing 
them  to  me  I am  forced  by  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare 
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to  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  Avar,  while  they  did  not 
deserve  to  have  been  captured  alive.  They  Avere  placed 
under  a guard  of  my  company  that  night.  Next  morn- 
ing they  Avere  missing.  Whether  they  escaped  or  fared 
a Avorse  fate  I am  unable  to  say,  as  I Avas  not  one  of 
the  guards,  but  Avas  sleeping  very  close  to  them  that 
night. 

The  first  engagement  Avith  the  enemy  Avas  purely  a 
cavalry  fight  Avith  sabre  and  pistol,  in  Avhich  Butler’s 
and  Young’s  brigades  made  an  attack  on  Kilpatrick’s 
command  at  a point  some  seven  or  eight  miles  south 
of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  We  had  been  in  our  saddles  for 
tAventy-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  Avith  but  little  rest,  dog- 
ging his  footsteps.  Seeing  a light  in  front,  a charge 
Avas  made,  but  no  enemy  Avas  found,  but  instead  avc 
found  many  nice  eatables,  canned  goods,  etc.  I rathe]* 
think  this  Avas  the  enemy’s  infantry  picket.  Immediate- 
ly Ave  struck  out  to  the  left,  going  some  distance  and 
halted.  About  daylight  Ave  resumed  the  march,  strik- 
ing out  on  the  trail  of  Kilpatrick’s  cavalry  corps,  Avhich 
Avas  kept  up  during  the  day.  Late  in  the  afternoon  avc 
had  a cold,  clrizly  rain.  Seeing  many  camp  fires  in 
front  avc  approached  quite  cautiously,  to  find  the  camp 
deserted.  Just  beyond  this  camp  avc  came  to  a halt, 
Avord  being  sent  down  the  line  in  Avhispers  that  no  man 
Avas  to  talk  or  strike  a match.  Everything  seemed  still 
as  a graveyard,  Avhen  suddenly  a party  of  Yankees  came 
Avalking  doAvn  the  road,  folloAved  by  a guard  on  horse- 
back. It  proA’ed  to  be  a Yankee  company  coming  to- 
Avard  us  to  picket  the  road,  Kilpatrick  having  gone  into 
camp  a mile  or  so  beyond. 

I will  give  Gen.  Butler’s  version  of  the  capture,  as 
told  to  some  of  us  in  the  City  Bank  here  in  Greemvood 
a year  or  tAvo  ago.  It  Avas  very  dark  that  night ; one 
could  not  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  The  little  boy 
he  speaks  of  riding  the  marsh  tackey  and  Avho  took  such 
an  active  part  in  the  capture,  Avas  a little  fellow  Avho 
that  day  or  the  day  before  came  to  us  and  Avas  loaned  a 
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little  marsh  tackey  by  my  brother,  Dr.  Calhoun.  He 
joined  Butler,  I suppose,  to  act  as  courier.  He  has 
never  heard  from  the  boy  nor  the  pony  since.  Said 
Butler  : “With  a small  body  guard  and  my  staff  I was 
riding  some  little  distance  ahead  of  the  command,  when 
I heard  a bod}'  of  cavalry  approaching.  Instantly  step- 
ping aside  and  awaiting  their  approach,  I halted  them 
and  found  they  were  Yankees  coming  back  to  picket 
the  road.  Ordering  them  to  advance  and  ordering  my 
men  to  open  ranks  and  let  them  pass,  and  the  same 
time  whispering,  they  are  Yankees  ; get  ready,  the  con- 
sequence was  that  I bagged  the  whole  of  them  quietly 
and  without  firing  a gun.  A little  boy  who  had  joined 
me,  riding  a little  marsh  tackey,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  capture  with  a pistol  some  one  had  given  him.” 
Any  one  could  see  at  a glance  what  our  next  move 
would  be.  With  the  enemy’s  pickets  taken  without 
any  alarm  being  given,  his  camp  would  necessarily  be 
at  our  mercy.  We  marched  on  a mile  or  so  from  this 
point,  when  we  were  ordered  to  dismount  and  stand  by 
our  horses.  We  could  see  the  enemy’s  camp  tires,  pos- 
sibly a mile  off.  Feeling  fatigued  and  sleepy,  I sat  on 
the  ground,  resting  my  head  against  my  horses  front 
legs,  sleeping  soundly.  Just  before  dawn  orders  were 
extended  on  down  the  line  in  whispers  to  mount  and 
move  forward  slowly.  The  plan  of  battle,  if  properly 
carried  out,  would  have  resulted  in  the  whole  of  Kil- 
patrick's cavalry  being  captured.  It  was  arranged  that 
Wheeler  should  march  to  their  rear,  or  to  the  other 
side,  as  we  were  virtually  in  their  rear  ourselves,  and 
when  he  heard  our  guns  he  was  to  charge  their  pickets 
on  his  side.  Did  he  do  it?  No.  Why  did  he  fail? 
Well,  that’s  the  question.” 

We  marched  up,  halted  and  formed  line  of  battle  on 
the  east  side,  led  by  Hampton  in  person.  When 
Young’s  brigade,  led  by  Gen.  Butler,  formed  a line  on 
the  south,  forming  a right  angle.  Hampton  sat  on  his 
horse  only  a few  paces  in  front  of  my  company.  Draw- 
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ing  his  sabre  from  his  scabbard  he  gave  the  command  in 
ringing  tones,  “Attention,  draw  sabres,  charge  ! ” But- 
ler at  the  same  time  giving  a like  command.  Our 
brigade  struck  the  prison  side  of  Kilpatric’s  camp,  and 
as  soon  as  our  boys  heard  the  rebel  yell  they  broke 
loose  from  their  prison  guard,  meeting  us  before  we 
struck  the  camp.  It  was  a terrible  surprise  to  the 
enemy,  and  for  half  an  hour  or  more  they  did  not  seem 
to  fire  a shot,  but  our  boys  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
A charge  would  be  made  through  their  camp,  and  back 
and  across,  wherever  an  enemy  showed  himself.  At 
one  stage  a brave  fellow  aimed  his  gun  at  Capt.  Good- 
wyn,  who  was  sitting  on  his  horse  only  a few  feet  off. 
Near  him  was  Private  Davids,  a Jew,  of  the  cadet  com- 
pany. Instantly  taking  in  the  situation,  he  sprang 
from  his  horse  on  the  Yankee’s  head,  both  coming  to 
the  ground  and  the  rifle  exploding  in  the  air.  On  the 
ground  they  had  a regular  old  time  muster-ground 
fight,  Davids  having  one  of  his  finders  bitten  off  by  the 
Yankee,  when  young  Sally,  of  the  same  company,  ran 
up  and  shot  the  Yankee  dead. 

In  this  charge  the  enemy  were  completely  surprised  t 
and  their  camp  easily  taken.  Those  not  killed,  wounded 
or  taken  prisoners,  made  their  escape  without  having 
ti  me  to  make  even  a hasty  toilet.  Kilpatric  himself, 
as  one  of  his  men  told  me,  mounted  a horse  without  a 
saddle  and  making  his  escape  without  coat,  pants,  hat 
or  boots — mounting  the  first  horse  in  reach,  probably 
not  his  own,  for  I saw  two  of  his  horses  that  we  cap- 
tured. Among  the  prisoners  we  released  was  James 
Shilleto,  of  Abbeville,  C.  H.,  whom  I gave  a captured 
horse  to  ride.  Most  of  the  prisoners  were  of  the  infant- 
ry. Shellito  said  lie  thought  something  was  in  the 
wind,  by  the  forced  march  they  were  compelled  to 
make  that  day,  and  was  rather  looking  for  something 
of  this  kind  to  happen.  IJe  said  at  one  time  Kilpatrick 
came  riding, Roughly  through  their  ranks,  “Clear  the 
way,  you  d — n rebels  ; I have  ridden  over  you  with  arms 
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and  now  I’ll  do  it  disarmed.”  I was  told  that  lie  had 
been  wishing  for  some  time  that  he  could  meet  Hamp- 
ton in  battle.  He  little  dreamed  how  soon  lie  was  to 
have  the  realization  of  his  wish. 

Gen.  Hampton  was  about  the  first  man  to  enter  the 
camp,  and  fought  as  though  a private.  Very  little  at- 
tention seemed  to  be  paid  to  dicipline  or  military  tactics 
after  the  first  sweep  through  the  camp,  in  fact  not 
enough,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  At  one  stage  my 
command  was  preparing  to  make  a charge,  a soldier 
was  seen  cautiously  approaching.  From  the  density 
of  the  smoke  of  both  camp  fires  and  the  burning  of 
powder,  he  was  not  certain  whether  he  was  approach- 
ing friend  or  foe,  and  did  not  realize  his  mistake  until 
he  had  gotten  quite  close.  Immediately  turning  his 
horse  he  started  back  slowly,  getting  on  more  steam  as 
he  widened  the  distance.  Just  then  Private  Abe  Broad- 
water, of  Burgess’  mill  notority,  with  no  arms  but  his 
sabre  and  pistol,  (he  being  in  the  ambulance  corps) , 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  soon  caught  up  with  the 
Yankee,  who  turned  out  to  be  a major,  and  called  on 
him  to  surrender,  which  he  did.  On  surrendering  he 
gave  up  his  pocketbook,  containing  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars,  and  a fine  double-case  silver  watch. 
The  latter  Abe  did  not  demand,  but  the  major  said, 
“You  might  as  well  have  it,  for  when  I am  sent  to 
prison  I know  I will  lose  it.  All  the  favor  I ask  of  you 
is  to  be  a kind  master  to  my  horse,  to  which  I am]  great- 
ly attached.”  With  this  amount  of  money,  a fine  horse, 
saddle  and  trappings,  Abe  was  as  proud  a man  as  the 
times  would  permit.  In  this  camp  there  was  an  un- 
looked for  captive  in  the  person  of  one  wearing  female 
apparel.  During  the  excitement  she  was  running  about, 
wringing  her  hands  and  calling  on  the  good  Lord  to 
save  her,  as  her  chivalrous  warrior  had  left  her  to  take 
care  of  herself,  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  save  his 
own  dear  hide  from  puncture  or  his  head  from  a scalp 
wound.  There  being  an  old  well  partly  filled,  in  the 
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camp,  some  of  the  boys  tolcl  her  to  jump  into  it,  which 
she  instantly  did.  She  was  traveling  with  Kilpatrick’s 
army,  in  a fine  carriage  said  to  belong  to  the  Prestons 
of  Columbia.  This  would  have  been  a fine  opportunity 
for  Lieut.  Col.  M.  had  he  been  with  us.  He  could  have 
played  the  gallant  knight  by  bringing  his  buggy  into 
requisition  and  saved  this  poor  creature  so  much  trouble. 
Broadwater  in  taking  his  prisoner  to  the  rear,  who  hav- 
ing on  a tine  felt  hat,  an  officer  rode  up  and  snatched 
it  off  his  head.  Return  that  hat,  says  Broadwater. 
He  is  my  prisoner  or  I will  kill  you  on  the  spot  and  the 
officer  complied  with  many  threats  but  to  no  avail. 

Summing  up  our  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  and 
our  gains  in  prisoners  captured,  they  were  not  so  un- 
equal as  one  might  suppose.  In  the  first  place  Gen. 
Wheeler  had  been  ordered  with  his  command  to  occupy 
a position  on  a certain,  road,  over  on  our  right.  When 
we  opened  upon  the  enemy’s  camp  he  should  have 
charged  upon  their  pickets  on  his  side  and  kept  up, 
when  the  whole  would  have  been  captured,  but  lie  failed 
to  do  it  or  to  lend  any  assistance  whatever.  Our  great 
fault  lay  in  the  fact  that  we  were  allowed  to  tarry  too 
long  in  the  camp  after  the  work  had  been  accomplished. 
Up  to  a certain  stage  of  the  fight  it  was  a purely  one 
sided  affair,  many  of  the  enemy  being  killed  and  wound- 
ed and  several  hundred  prisoners  being  captured,  be- 
sides many  Confederate  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Yankees  being  released.  The  boys  having  vanquished 
the  foe,  now  set  about  in  a rather  disorganized  state  to 
vanquish  what  was  left  on  the  field  in  the  shape  of 
everything  good  to  eat  or  wear.  The  boys,  be  it  remem- 
bered, had  been  constantly  in  the  saddle  for  several  days 
and  had  not  a square  meal  for  goodness  knows  how  long, 
and  it  was  natural  that,  if  not  restrained,  they  should 
go  for  something  to  eat  while  it  was  plentiful.  The 
consequence  was  at  the  first  battle  cry  and  rifle  roar  of 
Hampton’s  men  Sherman’s  nearest  infantry  came  down 
on  us  as  unmercifully  as  we  had  been  a short  time  be- 
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fore.  I have  never  been  able  to  find  out  what  our 
losses  were  as  a whole,  but  Co.  C’s  loss  was  pretty 
heavy,  Lieut.  Kennedy  being  killed  and  twelve  others 
wounded.  Maj.  Ferguson,  commanding  the  regiment, 
was  wounded,  also  Capt.  Humphrey,  a gallant  officer 
of  the  cadet  company.  He  and  Ferguson  got  a carriage 
and  came  home.  I heard  him  tell  Surgeon  Calhoun  he 
would  rather  die  than  lose  his  leg,  which  no  doubt 
should  have  been  immediately  amputated.  His  wound 
not  being  dressed  or  attended  to  on  the  long  journey 
home,  lie  died  soon  after  reaching  his  home.  He  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a young  lady  not  far  from 
lyere.  Sam  Cothran,  a brother  of  our  lamented  Judge 
Cothran,  was  killed.  Having  been  wounded  in  the  leg 
at  Trevillian  lie  was  relieved  from  dismounted  engage- 
ments,  but  this  being  a mounted  affair,  he  had  to  go  in 
with  the  rest.  It  is  sad  on  reflection  to  know  that  had 
we  received  the  proper  support,  which  was  so  near  and 
yet  so  far,  or  if  we  had  not  been  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  ground  so  long,  our  losses  would  have  been  scarce- 
ly anything. 

Most  of  the  regiments  suffered  greatly  in  this  at  one 
time  a one  sided  fight,  after  Sherman’s  infantry  ap- 
proached, finding  our  columns  in  such  a disorganized 
mass.  It  was  almost  a one  sided  affair  on  their  side  as 
their  numbers  were  legion.  Still  there  was  nothing 
like  a panic  for  our  men  met  them  as  became  soldiers. 
’Twas  here  that  Capt.  M.  C.  Dixon,  of  the  4th,  a brave 
and  gallant  officer  was  wounded  in  the  hip  and  arm. 
He  was  from  the  upper  counties,  old  Pendleton,  who 
sent  to  the  front  so  many  noble  heroes,  whose  deeds  of 
daring  lie  bunded  in  the  grave  unknown  and  unwritten. 
His  was  an  enviable  career.  He  did  his  duty  faith- 
fully. 

Dr.  Moore,  in  his  life  of  Kilpatrick,  pictures  his 
fame  far  above  his  just  deserts,  and  history  can  never 
be  truthfully  written  only  by  an  impartial  historian 
collided  with  facts  and  achievements  from  both  sides. 
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weighing  carefully  in  the  balance  the  numerical  forces, 
engaged  on  each  side.  What  credit  may  it  be  right- 
fully asked,  and  what  laurels  should  adorn  a soldier’s 
brow  in  tpfce  capture  of  a defenceless  city,  with  mirriods 
of  men,  when  that  city  has  only  a handful  of  defenders, 
who  although  against  their  desires,  marched  out,  leav- 
ing it  undefended,  knowing  it  to  be  a useless  sacrifice 
of  life,  and  hoping  a just  God  who  rules  and  controls 
the  minds  of  intelligent,  courageous  and  all  civilized 
people  would  not  wage  war  against  old  age  women  and 
children,  as  was  done  in  the  city  of  Columbia.  Says 
this  writer  : “Wheeler,  although  a good  officer,  was 
superceded  by  Gen.  Hampton  the  pet  and  pride  of  the 
cavalry  and  against  these  two  noted  officers'  on  tin1 
bloodiest  cavalry  field  of  the  war,  proved  his  superior 
generalship  over  both.  Many  of  us  are  at  a loss  to 
know  when  and  where  it  was,  possibly  he  has  reference 
to  the  charge  of  his  camp  near  Fayetteville,  N.  C., 
when  only  two  small  brigades#  Butler’s  and 
Young’s  numbering  not  two  thousand  men, 
attacked  his  camp,  taking  it  completely  by  surprise  and 
driving  his  two  division,  completely  demoralized  from 
the  field.  In  this  engagement,  as  formerly  stated  else- 
where, Wheeler  took  no  part  therein,  but  what  does 
Kilpatrick  say  in  his  report  to  Sherman,  his  superior 
officer,  which  is  partially  truthful  and  partially  erro- 
neous. “Says  this  officer,  so  frightened  that  he  did 
not  take  time  to  dress  Hampton  had  marched  all 
day  and  rested  his- men  three  miles  from  Col.  Jordan’s 
position,  at  2 a.  in.,  and  just  before  daylight,  charged 
my  position  with  three  divisions  of  cavalry,  Humes’, 
Allen’s  and  Butler’s.  Hampton  led  the  centre,  Butler's 
and  in  less  than  a minute  had  driven  back  my  men. 
taking  possession  of  my  headquarters,  captured  my 
aides  and  the  whole  command  was  flying  before  the 
most  formidable  cavalry  charge  I have  ever  witnessed. 
Col.  Spencer  and  a large  portion  of  my  staff  wore  taken 
prisoners.  On  foot  I succeeded  in  making  my  escape 
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and  don’t  say  he  was  almost  destitute  of  wearing  ap- 
parel and  driven  from  the  nest  of  his  concubine  wife, 
but  wishes  to  impress  upon  his  commander,  the  great 
disparagement  of  numbers  coming  against  him,  which 
is  all  bosh,  when  in  reality  there  was  only  two  small 
brigades,  Butler’s  and  Young’s,  which  constituted  But- 
ler’s small  divison  of  not  more  than  six  or  seven  regi- 
ments, reduced  to  not  more  than  300  men  each.  As 
for  Hume  and  Allen,  we  know  nothing  of  such  officers. 
They  may  have  belonged  to  Wheeler,  but  he  or  any  of 
his  men  were  not  seen  in  the  fight  at  all.  Again  says 
this  writer  of  Kilpatrick’s  exploits,  “Columbia,  the 
Capitol  of  South  Carolina,  fell  without  a struggle  and 
the  chivalry,  who  had  sworn  to  defend  her  honor  and 
drive  back  the  brutal  invaders  or  nobly  die  amid  her 
sacred  alters,  had  cowardly  fled,  broken,  wildly  scat- 
tered, baffled  and  dispirited  by  that  splendid  strategy, 
which  had  laid  South  Carolina  at  the  feet  and  mercy 
of  the  men  of  the  North.”  As  for  our  army  being  de- 
ceived as  to  Sherman’s  line  of  march,  and  our  troops 
being  scattered  apparently  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  was  no  less  true,  having  but  a handful  of  cavalry 
in  the  city  while  Sherman  with  his  hosts  were  battling 
at  her  gates,  then  why  should  we  use  such  folley  in  op- 
posing his  entrance  into  the  city.,  which  would  only 
tend  to  make  matters  worse  and  achieve  nothing  by  so 
doing,  but  me  thinks  Gen.  Hampton  with  a prophetic 
eye  could  see  what  really  did  happen,  and  was  cpiite 
tarclv  in  withdrawing  his  command  from  the  doomed 
city,  as  it  was  already  drawn  up  in  battle  array  for  a 
final  charge,  but  by  peremtory  orders  of  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard, we  moved  slowly  away.  The  enemy  has  nothing 
to  be  proud  of,  but  much  to  lessen  their  pride,  with  our 
stand  at  Fayettville,  Averysboro  and  Bentonville  even 
then  it  was  as  one  against  five.  Gen.  Hampton  would 
have  at  any  time  been  too  anxious  to  have  met  Kil- 
patrick’s forces,  two  to  one  against  him,  at  any  time 
and  would  even  been  willing,  having  such  implicit  faith 
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in  the  courage  and  fighting  qualities  of  his  men,  as  to 
allow  the  future  destiny  of  the  Confederacy  rest  upon 
its  final  decision.  The  gauntlet,  later  on  was  thrown 
down  in  a chalenge  of  superior  strength,  courage  and 
swordsmanship  to  his  Adjutant  Gen.  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  surrender,  but  they  deemed  it  not  wise  or  prudent 
to  take  it  up.  The  day  will  come  when  every  secret 
will  be  brought  to  light,  when  the  torch  of  truth  shall 
seek  and  dive  into  every  hidden  recess  of  this  misty 
epoch  and  defy  the  power  that  tries  to  extinguish  it. 
When  that  day  comes  the  South  will  have  full  justice 
done  her  and  not  ’til  then. 

Allow  me  to  somewhat  digress  and  submit  some  facts 
that  cannot  be  denied.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  a major-general  was  the  highest  grade,  an  officer 
could  attain  in  cavalry.  The  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
was  only  conferred  on  Forrest  and  Hampton.  The  frag- 
ments of  Hood’s  illfated  army  were  making  their  way 
to  join  us  in  Columbia.  Gen.  Wheeler  was  his  leader 
of  cavalry  and  I am  told  his  commission  antidated 
Hampton’s  as  major-general.  Why  the  latter  was  then 
made  lieutenant-general  1 leave  the  reader  to  form  bis 
own  conclusion?  I know  in  conversing  with  his  men 
a bad  feeling  pervaded  their  ranks  on  account  of  it. 
Some  of  them  even  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  Co- 
lumbia to  my  own  knowledge.  When  Gen.  Hampton's 
plans  were  formed  to  capture  this  camp,  Gen.  Wheeler 
was  ordered  down  a certain  road  to  our  right  and  take 
the  enemy  in  the  rear  flank,  on  the  first  report  of  our 
guns  which  if  properly  carried  out  the  whole  camp 
would  have  been  captured.  He  failed  to  do  his  part, 
giving  as  his  excuse  he  could  not  cross  a certain  swamp. 
Its  strange  Kilpatrick’s  fleeing  men  and  Sherman’s  ad- 
vancing infantry  crossed  it  from  each  side.  Terrible 
consequences  sometimes,  when  jealously  reigns  supreme 
between  officers,  and  patriotism  is  laid  aside  for  the 
time.  At  Trevillian  as  I have  shown  we  almost  suffered 
defeat  by  Gen.  Fitz  Lee’s  tardiness  in  failing  to  do  the 
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same  thing.  Gen.  Wlieeler  has  said  that  Butler’s 
cavalry  having  lost  all  spirit  of  continuing  the  war 
could  not  be  depended  on  as  an  escort  for  Mr.  Davis  in 
his  flight.  Some  days  after  Lee’s  surrender  it  was 
known  that  on  the  next  day  at  10  o’clock  Johnston’s 
army  would  do  the  same.  He  having  weighed  the  mat- 
ter carefully  and  concluding  further  resistance  would 
be  not  onlv  suicidal  but  akin  to  murder.  The  evening 
before  the  morning  of  surrender,  Gen.  Hampton  had 
us  all  drawn  up  in  regimental  formation  when  some 
kind  of  proposal  was  made  to  escape  across  the  Missis- 
sippi and  continue  the  war.  Officers  or  men  did  not 
seem  to  take  to  it.  That  night  we  were  in  a manner 
disbanded  but  went  out  in  regimental  formation,  after- 
ward breaking  up  in  squads,  each  going  in  direction  of 
their  respective  homes.  Soldiers  of  Hampton's  com- 
mand fail  to  see  any  honor  of  a portion  of  Wheeler’s 
cammand  acting  as  Mr.  Davis’  body  guard  and  guard- 
ing his  gold  train  while  the  former  was  left  to  shift  for 
himself,  while  the  latter  was  raided  upon  just  beyond 
the  Savannah  river.  This  gold  should  never  have 
passed  Johnson’s  ragged  and  starved  out  army  then  at 
Greensboro  preparing  to  stack  arms  to  Sherman’s  in- 
vading house  burners. 

Driving  Kilpatrick  as  we  did  from  the  main  road 
leading  to  Fayettville,  that  night  we  encamped  a short 
distance  from  the  town.  Early  next  morning  the  march 
was  resumed,  when  the  command  halted  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  town.  A detail  of  two  men  from  each  com- 
pany was  sent  in  to  procure  feed  for  the  horses.  In 
passing  the  Episcopal  church,  a large  brick  building 
with  heavy  iron  railing  in  front,  Surgeon  Calhoun  and 
myself,  wishing  to  see  the  boys  who  were  wounded  the 
day  before  (the  church  was  being  used  as  a hospital,) 
hitched  our  horses  and  went  inside.  We  had  been  in- 
side but  a few  minutes  when  sudden  firing  was  heard 
outside,  just  at  the  rear  of  the  church.  Instantly  taking 
in  the  situation,  we  sprang  for  our  horses,  who  seemed 
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as  much  excited  as  we  were.  As  we  started  down  the 
street  in  the  direction  of  the  river  at  breakneck  speed, 
women  and  children  were  running  in  every  direction 
and  screaming  with  mortal  fear,  the  Yankees  all  the 
while  blazing  merrily  away  at  everything  in  sight. 
It  seems  that  an  advance  portion  of  the  enemy,  having 
made  a forced  march  around,  had  dashed  into  the  town, 
cutting  us  off  and  Hampton,  too,  from  our  commands. 
On  reaching  the  river  the  last  of  Hardee’s  troops  were 
just  crossing,  he  going  over  with  them.  Gen.  Hamp- 
ton with  Ids  aides  were  across  the  street,  each  with  pis- 
tol drawn  and  giving  the  command  to  fall  in.  Collect- 
ing about  a dozen  determined  men,  a charge  was  made 
up  the  street,  led  by  Hampton  himself.  While  Hamp- 
ton was  collecting  around  him  what  men  he  could,  I 
saw  Gen.  Hardee,  just  a few’  paces  off,  crossing  the' 
bridge.  I remarked  to  some  of  the  boys  that  I supposed 
he  had  a sharp  sabre,  too,  but  I guessed  he  thought  it 
was  none  of  his  fight.  The  enemy  turned  out  to  be  a 
company  of  about  fifty  men,  whose  object,  I suppose, 
was  to  burn  the  bridge,  which,  had  they  accomplished, 
it  would  have  put  us  in  an  unenviable  position,  as  our 
infantry  having  crossed  and  our  cavalry  being  on  the 
Fayettville  side,  we  would  have  been  cut  in  twain. 
Had  this  small  band  of  the  enemy  had  such  a leader  as 
Butler  or  Hamptyn,  the  latter  with  the  rest  of  us  would 
have  been  captured.  The  enemy  was  encountered 
about  150  yards  up  the  street,  running  down  a side 
street  to  the  left  of  Main.  It  was  here  that  the  work 
was  fully  accomplished.  Most  of  them  were  killed, 
wounded  or  taken  prisoner,  with  the  loss  of  only  one1 
man.  In  this  encounter  Gen.  Hampton  is  known  to 
have  cut  down  three  men,  if  not  more.  He  was  quite' 
an  athlete  in  strength  and  a trained  swordsman,  and 
handled  a three  and  a half  foot  blade.  With  a strong- 
arm  and  with  the  courage  and  dash  of  a Ney,  he  was  a 
dangerous  man  to  encounter. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  our  command,  which 
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had  stopped  just  out  of  town  to  feed,  knew  nothing  of 
it.  £>oon  after  they  came  riding  up  and  we  crossed 
over  the  river,  the  enemy  pressing  so  closely  uvon  our 
rear  that  we  hardly  had  time  to  burn  the  bridge  The 
bridge  had  hardly  burned  before  the  enemy  had  crossed 
on  their  pontoons  below.  After  we  crossed  a mounted 
line  of  skirmishers  was  thrown  out,  which  soon  became 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  I saw  one  poor  fellow  who 
had  been  shot  in  the  leg  ride  half  mile  with  the  bone 
protruding  through  his  pants.  The  only  thing  which 
kept  him  up  was  the  fear  of  falling  idto  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  When  taken  from  his  horse  he  was 
as  white  as  cotton  and  suffering  agony. 

The  progress  of  the  enemy  now  was  slow,  every  foot 
of  ground  being  contested.  Our  commands  had  formed 
a junction  with  each  other.  Some  days  we  would  not 
travel  more  than  a few  miles,  when  next  morning  part 
of  this  would  be  retraced.  On  many  high  and  elevated 
positions  our  ca  valry  would  halt  and  form  line  of  battle, 
when  the  enemy  would  do  likewise,  bringing  up  their 
artillery  from  the  rear  and  commence  shelling.  Then 
we  would  fall  back  to  another  good  position.  Some- 
times we  would  give  them  a little  taste  of  gunpowder 
and  lead.  It  seemed  that  we  were  playing  for  time. 

On  going  into  camp  that  night  I heard  a rifle  shot 
not  far  off,  something  unusual  in  camp,  when  soon 
after  some  of  the  boys  came  trudging  up  to  our  camp 
lire  with  a hog.  I suppose  it  weighed  about  a hundred 
pounds.  They  said  it  was  about  to  bite  them  and  they 
killed  it.  We  soon  had  it  skinned  and  cut  in  halves. 
Making  up  a good  log  fire,  driving  two  low  forks  in  the 
ground  and  running  a stick  through  the  meat  with 
either  end  resting  on  a fork,  we  kept  turning  it  back 
and  forth  to  the  fire,  barbecuing  it  nearly  all  night  and 
often  eating  from  the  burned  outside.  I know  its  sav- 
ory smell  must  have  produced  a delightful  odor  over 
the  whole  camp.  Between  midnight  and  day,  when 
we  thought  all  honest  folks  should  be  asleep,  we  heard 
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footsteps  approaching  in  the  rear,  when  a voice  ex- 
claimed, “Boys,  it  smells  mighty  good.  How  long  be- 
fore eating  time?”  This  was  none  other  than  Lieut. 
Col.  M.,  of  fence  rail  notoriety,  who  ate  a hearty  supper 
and  asked  no  questions.  Mirabale  dictu ! What  a 
change  has  come  over  the  dreams  of  the  pa-st.  It  has 
truthfully  been  said  that  hunger  and  fear  will  tame  the 
wildest  and  fiercest  of  animals. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  which  I am  now  writing,  quite  a 
spicy  correspondence  occured  between  Hampton  and 
Sherman.  To  save  space  I will  only  give  Gen.  Hamp- 
ton’s reply  to  Sherman’s  letter,  as  in  it  the  reader  can 
easily  see  the  cause  of  this  correspondence  and  at 
the  same  time  form  an  estimate  of  this  noble  man,  ay  ho 
could  not  only  Avield  his  sword  but  his  pen  as  well,  in 
defense  of  right  and  justice.  I well  recollect  the  time 
and  place  where  it  happened,  and  but  for  the  very  de- 
termined stand  Gen.  Hampton  took  then  and  there,  it 
is  possible  that  the  black  flag  Avould  have  been  raised  so 
far  as  the  cavalry  Avas  concerned  : 

“Headquarters  in  the  Field,  February  27,  1SG5. 
“Maj.  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  United  States  Arajpy. 

“General  : — Your  communication  of  the  24th  inst. , 
reached  me  today.  In  it  you  state  that  it  has  been  of- 
ficially reported  that  your  foraging  parties  Avere  mur- 
dered after  capture,  and  you  go  on  to  say  that  you  have 
ordered  a similar  number  of  persons  in  your  hands  to 
be  disposed  of  in  like  manner  ; that  is  to  say,  you  have 
ordered  a number  of  Confederate  soldiers  to  be  murder- 
ed. You  characterize  your  order  in  proper  terms,  for 
the  public  A’oice,  eA’en  in  your  oavu  country,  Avhere  it 
seldom  dares  to  express  itself  in  vindication  of  truth, 
honor  or  justice,  Avill  surely  agree  Avitli  you  in  pro- 
nouncing you  guilty  of  murder  if  your  order  is  carried 
out.  Before  discussing  this  portion  of  your  letter,  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that  for  every  soldier  of  mine  mur- 
dered by  you,  I shall  have  executed  at  once  two  of 
yours,  giving  in  all  cases  preference  to  any  officers  that 
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may  be  in  ray  hands.  In  reference  to  the  statement 
you  make  regarding  the  death  of  your  foragers,  I have 
only  to  say  that  I know  nothing  of  it  ; that  no  orders 
given  by  me  authorize  the  killing  of  prisoners  after 
capture,  and  I do  not  believe  my  men  killed  any  of 
yours  except  under  circumstances  in  which  it  was  per- 
fectly legitimate  and  proper  that  they  should  kill  them. 
It  is  a part  of  the  system  of  the  thieves  whom  you  de- 
signate as  soldiers  to  fire  the  dwellings  of  those  citizens 
whom  they  have  robbed.  To  check  this  inhuman  sys- 
tem, which  is  fully  execrated  by  every  civilized  nation, 
I have  directed  my  men  to  shoot  down  all  of  your  men 
who  are  caught  burning  houses.  This  order  shall  re- 
main in  force  as  long  as  you  disgrace  the  profession  of 
arms  by  allowing  your  men  to  destroy  private  dwellings. 
You  say  that  I cannot  question  your  right  to  forage  on 
the  country.  It  is  a right  as  old  as  history.  I do  not 
question  this  rjglit.  But  there  is  a right  older  even 
than  this,  and  one  more  inalienable — ‘the  right  that 
every  man  has  to  defend  his  home  and  to  protect  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  him.’  And  from  my  heart  1 
wish  every  old  man  and  boy  in  ray  country  who  can 
fire  a gun  would  shoot  down  as  he  would  a wild  beast 
the  men  who  are  desolating  their  land,  burning  their 
houses  and  insulting  their  women.  You  are  particular 
in  defining  and  claiming  war  rights.  May  I ask  if  you 
enumerate  among  them  the  right  to  fire  upon  a defense- 
less city  without  notice,  to  burn  that  city  to  the  ground 
after  it  had  been  surrendered  by  the  authorities  who 
claimed,  though  in  vain,  that  protection  which  is  al- 
ways accorded  in  civilized  warfare,  to  fire  the  dwelling 
houses  of  citizens  after  robbing  them,  to  perpetrate  even 
darker  crimes  than  these — crimes  too  black  to  be  men- 
tioned? You  have  permitted,  if  }'ou  have  not  ordered, 
the  commission  of  these  outrages  against  humanity  and 
the  rules  of  war  ; you  fired  into  the  city  of  Columbia 
without  a word  of  warning,  after  its  surrender  by  the 
Mayor,  who  demanded  protection  to  private  property  : 
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you  laid  the  whole  city  in  ashes,  leaving  amid  its  ruins 
thousands  of  old  men,  women  and  children  who  are 
likely  to  perish  of  starvation  and  exposure.  Your  line 
of  march  can  be  traced  by  the  light  of  burning  houses, 
and  in  more  than  one  household  there  is  agony  far  more 
bitter  thaii  death.  The  Indian  scalped  his  victim,  re- 
gardless of  sex  or  age,  but  with  all  his  barbarity  he  al- 
ways respected  the  persons  of  his  female  captives.  Your 
soldiers,  more  savage  than  the  Indians,  insult  those 
whose  natural  protectors  are  absent.  In  conclusion  I 
have  only  to  request  that  when  you  have  any  of  my 
men  disposed  of  or  murdered  (for  the  terms  appear  to 
be  synonymous  with  you)  you  will  let  me  hear  of  it,  in 
order  that  I may  know  what  action  to  make  in  the  mat- 
ter. In  the  meantime  I will  hold  fifty-six  of  your  men 
as  hostages  for  those  whom  you  have  ordered  to  be 
executed.  ' WADE  HAMPTON, 

Lieutenant  General.” 


Sherman  had  no  just  cause  for  making  any  complaint 
whatever  to  Gen.  Hampton  at  this  time  or  on  any  like 
occasion.  Our  men  were  not  like  his  theives  ancl  bands 
of  malicious  cut-throats  and  house  burners,  wageing 
Avar  upon  old  age,  women  and  children,  carrying  on  a 
Avar  of  extermination  of  not  only  life  and  property,  but 
crimes  upon  defenseless  Avomanhood  too  revolting  to 
describe.  There  Avere  at  this  time,  as  he  describes, 
many  of  Ins  God  forsaken  hirelings  found  dead  in  the 
Avoods,  but  not  Avith  their  throats  cut  as  he  describes. 
The  sight  Avas  not  so  unusual  along  this  march  to  find 
many  marauding  yankees  lying  stretched  out  in  cold 
death.  But  right  at  this  particular  place,  probably 
there  Avere  more  than  lie  liked  to  see,  so  he  threatened 
Gen.  Hampton,  he  Avould  have  a like  number  of  his 
men  killed,  28  in  number,  Avhich  Avas  then  in  close 
confinment  in  the  prison  of  Lancaster,  C.  H.  These 
are  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  this  correspondence 
bettveen  Gen’s.  Hampton  and  Sherman,  A similar 
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correspondence  had  taken  place  between  Gen’s.  Wheeler 
and  Kilpatrick,  but  much  more  concil-atory  in  tone 
was  Wheeler’s  reply,  getting  out  of  it  by  saying  he 
had  no  such  regiment  commanded  by  any  such  officer 
etc.,  while  Gen.  Hampton’s  fearless  and  manly  reply, 
not  only  prevented  Sherman’s  threats  from  being  car- 
ried into  execution,  but  relieved  the  men  immediately 
from  prison.  While  on  this  march  a company  of  Gen. 
Wheeler’s  cavalry  belonging  to  a Texas  regiment,  were 
scouting  in  force  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  enemy’s 
columns,  in  Lancaster  county  and  while  riding  down  a 
certain  road,  on  each  side  of  which  at  intervals  of 
various  distances,  where  were  there  to  be  seen  still 
burning  the  happy  homes  of  a few  moments  ago,  of 
many  prosperous  planters,  but  now  all  that  remained 
of  their  former  earthly  posessions,  amid  the  smould- 
ering ruins,  hundreds  of  bare  chimneys,  as  markers  of 
the  ruthless,  barbarous  and  heathenish  band  of  Sher- 
man’s stealing  and  murderous  house  burners.  ’Twas 
along  this  road  they  espied  an  old  gray  headed  man, 
bowed  down  feeble  and  decrepid  with  old  age,  seemingly 
in  a state  of  great  mental  agony  and  weeping  incessant- 
ly. The  Captain  riding  up  to  him,  asked,  my  good  sir, 
1 fully  sympathize  with  you  in  your  loss  of  property 
and  now  in  your  old  age  to  lose  your  home  and  be 
thrown  upon  the  cold  charity  of  the  world,  your  situa- 
tion is  like  thousands  of  others,  for  there  is  scarce  a 
house  left  unburned  in  a scope  of  thirty  miles  wide 
through  the  country  Sherman’s  army  has  traveled. 
The  old  man  raised  his  head  from  a leaning  position 
against  the  pailings  exclaiming  (between  sobs  of  men- 
tal anguish)  ray  God  sir,  my  loss  of  property  is  nothing 
to  what  I have  been  forced  to  witness,  perfectly  help- 
less as  I am.  The  heathenish  devils  perpetrated  a 
crime  before  my  eyes  upon  my  poor  innocent  daughter 
too  revolting  to  imagine  much  less  describe.  My  God 
sir,  I’ll  die  with  grief,  I feel  I would  rather  they  had 
put  an  end  to  us  all  at  once  : then  our  grief  and  suffering 
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would  be  at  an  end.  How  long  sir  since  they  were 
here?  says  the  Captain.  They  left  a short  while  ago, 
not  a great  while  before  you  rode  up,  remarked  the  old 
man.  Attention  men,  si|ys  the  captain,  draw  sabres, 
raise  your  blades,  pointing  to  high  heaven  and  swear 
by  all  the  strength  and  courage  a just  God  may  give  us, 
we  will  not  sheath  our  swords  until  this  foul  deed  is 
avenged. 

Forward  by  fours,  the  command  is  given  ; the  enemy 
not  expecting  to  meet  with  any  resistance  on  the  road, 
had  not  traveled  very  rapidly,  taking  their  time,  conse- 
quently they  were  sighted  by  the  persueing  confederates 
not  many  miles  from  the  scene  of  their  helisli  work, 
w hen  the  pace  of  both  pursuer  and  persued  was  greatly 
quickened.  The  Captain  being  a man  of  great  courage, 
determination  and  with  a maddened  spirit  of  what  lie 
saw  and  heard,  had  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that 
was  total  obliteration,  neither  to  ask  of  or  receive  any 
quarter  whatever.  Being  finely  mounted  on  a blooded 
charger,  with  eyes  beaming  in  the  full  anticipation  of 
a sweet  revenge,  his  horse  carried  him  much  in  advance 
of  his  persuing  column,  which  had  by  this  time  lessened 
considerably  the  distance  between  them,  when  at  this 
time  a yankee  turned  in  his  saddle  and  fired  his  carbine 
killing  the  Captain,  but  thepursueing  party  not  hesitat- 
ing for  a moment,  but  pushed  on  with  even  greater  de- 
termination. The  enemy  were  overtaken  when  a hand 
to  hand  encounter  took  place  in  a running  fight.  None 
but  the  basest  of  cowards  could  be  guilty  of  such  atro- 
cious deeds,  consequently  they  were  easily  overcome 
and  very  few  left  of  the  enemy  to  tell  the  tale.  One  of 
the  officers  of  this  band  is  now  a prominent  lawyer,  re- 
siding in  Atlanta,  while  another  occupies  a position  at 
the  head  of  a large  female  college  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

While  these  hirelings  of  Sherman’s  army  fully  deserved 
to  have  their  throats  cut,  or  even  a worse  fate,  yet  it 
was  not  done,  and  they  were  killed  in  legitimate  Avar- 
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fare.  The  outcome  of  Sherman’s  threat,  and  Gen. 
Hampton  meeting  him  28  better,  had  by  the  latters 
manly  and  fearless  reply,  had  a most  happy  ending. 
So  fearful  was  Sherman  that  Hampton  would  carry 
into  execution  what  he  had  threatened,  that  he  imme- 
diately sent  back  under  guard,  the  28  men  who  had 
drawn  lots  to  be  shot.  The  men  thus  confined,  had 
taken  a solemn  oath  they  would  die  game  and  would 
not  surrender  their  lives  like  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter, 
but  as  death  would  be  their  portion  any  way,  they 
would  sell  their  lives  dearly.  So  when  a file  of  soldiers 
appeared  at  the  prison  door  to  take  the  prisoners  back 
to  the  confederate  lines,  they  at  once  saw  fight  in  the 
eyes  and  manner  of  the  men,  when  they  at  once  ex- 
claimed, hold  Johnies’ ! we  have  good  news  for  you. 
You  are  to  be  taken  back  to  your  command  at  once,  by 
order  of  Gen.  Sherman.  So  rejoiced  were  these  poor 
fellows  at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  they  were  almost 
speechless  with  delight.  Had  our  noble  old  chieftian 
portraid  the  least  fear  of  Sherman’s  threat  and  have 
replied  in  a more  conciliatory  manner,  these  poor  fel- 
lows would  have  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  an  un- 
just and  barbarous  death.  But  the  noble  Hampton 
was  never  known  to  waver  in  the  least.  He  was  as 
brave  and  fearless  as  Julius  Caeser,  and  always  ready 
to  meet  any  and  eveiy  emergency. 

Along  our  whole  march  was  continuous  skir-* 
mishing  with  the  enemy,  with  the  apparent 
purpose  of  keeping  them  in  check.  The  first 
resistance  the  infantry  met  with  was  the  engagement 
at  Averysboro,  N.  C.,  in  which  we  were  not  engaged, 
at  least  our  brigade  was  not  near  that  point.  This  is 
where  Hardee’s  and  Johnston’s  commands  first  met. 
This  contest  served  to  show  to  the  enemy  that  there 
was  lots  of  light  in  our  boys  yet,  and  that  although  re- 
duced to  few  in  numbers,  the  old  spirit  burned  as  fierce- 
ly within  us  as  when  our  numbers  were  greater.  The 
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next  and  last  stand  was  made  at  a little  village  in  North 
Carolina  called  Bentonville,  in  which  our  whole  com- 
mand, having  come  together,  became  engaged.  When 
I say  whole  command  1.  mean  not  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men  all  told,  who  were  disputing  the  progress 
of  an  enemy  more  than  100,000  strong  by  their  own 
statistics.  Quite  a severe  battle  was  fought  here  the 
latter  part  of  March.  The  first  day  we  held  our  own 
splendidly,  having  turned  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy, 
after  some  very  hard  fighting.  The  men  all  displayed 
that  remarkable  spirit  of  determination  to  conquer, 
when  all  knew  the  odds  were  as  one  to  five  against  us. 
Next  morning  my  squadron  was  sent  down  a certain 
road  some  two  miles,  for  what  purpose  I have  not  yet 
ascertained.  After  a few  hours  a courier  galloped  up 
and  informed  us  to  retrace  our  steps  and  that  at  once, 
as  we  would  soon  be,  if  not  already  surrounded.  We 
started  back  in  a gallop  but  had  not  gone  far  before  a 
heavy  body  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  bore  down  upon  us 
from  the  right  flank.  Not  wishing  to  pass  any  words 
with  them,  Ave  rode  if  anything  a little  faster,  when  just 
before  entering  a piece  of  Avoods  our  little  band  received 
a volley  from  the  enemy’s  infantry  in  front.  With  a 
terrible  SAvamp  and  quagmire  on  the  left,  with  the 
enemy  in  front,  on  the  right  and  behind,  we  Avere  in  a 
bad  predicament.  One  side  seemed  as  bad  as  the  other, 
but  there  Avas  little  time  for  reflection.  Capt.  GoodAvyn 
plunged  his  horse  into  the  miry  SAvamp,  saying,  “Fol- 
io av  me,  men,”  Avhich  Ave  all  did  as  the  lesser  evil.  Be- 
fore plunging  in  Jock  McKellar  and  Lex  Smith  turned 
in  their  saddles  and  gave  the  Yankees  a parting  salute 
by  firing  into  them.  Nearly  every  step  our  horses 
Avould  sink  nearly  up  to  the  saddle  skirts,  but  avo  man- 
aged to  get  out  all  right. 

We  were  occupying  the  ground  next  day  Avhcre  avc 
had  fought  the  day  before,  Avhen  Gen.  Joseph  E.  John- 
stone rode  up  and  engaged  in  a conversation  Avith  Gen. 
Hampton.  Everything  had  for  sometime  been  rather 
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quiet,  when  suddenly  the  enemy  made  another  advance 
along  the  line,  which  was  met  by  our  boys,  who  held 
their  own  with  spirit  and  determination.  Our  com- 
mand fell  back  that  evening  across  a creek  and  went 
into  camp.  It  was  a cold,  rainy  night,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  cook  anything  to  eat. 

The  next  morning  while  we  were  preparing  breakfast 
the  enemy,  following  upon  the  heels  of  our  pickets, 
commenced  firing  into  our  camp  from  the  other  side  of 
the  creek.  This  was  just  about  ten  minutes  too  soon 
for  us,  for  our  bread  was  not  more  than  half  done, 
while  some  had  just  commenced  to  cook.  I mounted 
with  a frying  pan  in  my  hand  and  ate  the  raw  bread 
while  riding  along.  Some  threw  the  half-done  dough 
out,  while  others  did  not  take  time  to  gather  up  their 
frying  pans. 

It  was  here  at  Bentonville  that  three  or  more  of  our 
boys  were  cut  off  and  did  not  make  their  appearance 
for  two  or  three  days  afterward.  Among  them  was 
our  friend  Nat,  whose  experience  I will  give  in  his  own 
words:  “Now,  men,  I tell  you,  when  I found  I was 
surrounded  a terrible  feeling  come  over  me.  I just  got 
down  and  scratched  and  scratched  until  I got  a hole 
under  a big  log  and  lav  right  down  under  it.  The  shells 
would  come  along  as  if  saying  AVha — wha — whar  are 
you!’”  “Well,  Nat,  what  did  you  do  then?”  was’ 
asked.  “Well,  men,  when  them  ’fernal  things  stopped 
I crawled  out,  looked  around,  drew  a long  breath  and 
just  flanked  the  whole  shebang.  Them  shells  I thought 
was  the  most  s’archin'  things  I ever  saw.” 

On  another  occasion  while  on  an  extended  march  our 
command  was  halted  and  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle 
across  an  oat  or  wheat  field.  The  horses  were  allowed 
to  graze  in  line,  strict  orders  being  given  that  no  man 
should  dismount  but  keep  a perfect  line  so  as  to  lie 
ready  for  action  should  the  emergency  arise.  We  had 
been  in  the  saddle  for  days,  the  dust  at  times  suffocat- 
ing. To  say  that  our  bodies  and  clothes  were  soiled 
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would  not  express  it.  In  plain  English  we  were  dirty. 
But  in  our  company  commissary  we  all  at  once  seemed 
to  take  a great  pride  in  his  making  a good  appearance, 
as  he  handled  our  beefsteak,  mutton  chops,  etc.,  and 
by  a vote  in  the  saddle  it  was  decided  that  our  commis- 
sary should  take  a bath  or  else  lose  his  rank.  There 
happened  to  be  a little  stream  just  in  front  of  the  com- 
mand. Old  Nat  protested  but  the  men  insisted.  “Now, 
men,”  said  he,  “you  know  the  Gineral  has  ordered  us 
to  stay  in  line,”  “But  that  doesn’t  apply  to  you,”  they 
replied,  “you  are  a non-combatant. ” “Well,”  replied 
Nat,  “if  I must,  I must,”  and  stripping  off,  into  the 
water  he  went.  He  lathered  his  face  and  neck  well, 
and  soon  had  the  soapsuds  running  down  all  over  his 
body,  and  was  in  this  condition  when  Gen.  Butler  sud- 
denly  rode  up.  “What  in  the  d — 1 does  this  mean?” 
asked  Butler  in  astonishment.  “Well,”  replied  Nat, 
“I  was  dirty  and  the  boys” — “What  command  do  you 
belong  to?”  interrupted  the  General.  “Why,  Gineral,” 
replied  Nat,  “I’m  company  commissary” — “Company 
commissary  h — 1,”  ejaculated  Butler,  who  could  hardly 
keep  from  laughing  at  what  was  one  of  the  most  ludi- 
crous scenes  of  the  war.  Butler  was  too  sensible  a man 
to  punish  him,  and  Nat  got  what  we  all  needed,  a good 
washing. 

The  battle  of  Bentonville  was  the  last  one  that  was 
fought  for  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy.  After 
this  we  covered  the  retreat  of  our  infantry,  keeping  the 
enemy’s  progress  retarded  so  they  could  get  well  ahead. 
Passing  through  Raleigh,  athough  the  city  was  well 
fortified  we  made  no  stand,  but  rather  made  a rapid 
march  through,  as  we  were  pressed  from  behind  and 
an  attempt  was  being  made  to  cut  us  off.  A short  halt 
was  made  at  a little  village  called  Durham  “to  feed  on 
their  air  and  water,”  as  Bill  Arp  would  have  it,  as  we 
could  find  nothing  else, except  some  tobacco  which  we 
found  tied  in  hands  in  a little  factory.  Mounting  my 
horse  with  a large  bundle  of  it  in  front,  I saw  for  the 
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first  time  in  my  life  a liorse  biting  and  chewing  tobac- 
co, and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I could  keep  him 
from  it.  Just  before  reaching  Hillsboro,  on  the  edge 
of  town,  our  command  halted  for  some  little  time,  and 
three  of  us  rode  into  the  town  and  ascertained  for  the 
first  time  that  Gen.  Lee  had  surrendered  his  army  to 
Gen.  Grant.  We  didn’t  believe  it  at  first,  because  we 
did  not  want  to  believe  it.  Going  on  out  to  the  other 
edge  of  town,  we  hitched  our  horses  and  went  into  a 
house  where  we  had  seen  several  pretty  girls  on  the 
piazza.  Our  wants  were  soon  made  known  and  we 
were  cordially  invited  in.  The  girls  brought  water, 
soap,  towels,  etc.,  for  us  to  wash  and  prepare  for  din- 
ner. but  they  were  a pretty  long  time  about  it  and  we 
began  to  get  uneasy  for  fear  our  command  might  move 
off,  possibly  in  another  direction.  After  a while  the 
dinner  was  cooked  and  the  table  was  being  loaded  down 
with  such  a lot  of  good  things  as  our  eyes  had  not  be- 
held nor  tongues  tasted  for  many  a day.  At  this  mo- 
ment some  of  Wheeler’s  cavalry  (as  it  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be)  came  charging  up  to  the  gate  and  bawled 
out,  ‘'The  enemy  is  advancing  and  your  command  is 
getting  into  position.”  That  was  enough  for  us,  and 
to  our  horses  we  flew,  the  girls  begging  us  to  stop  and 
fill  our  haversacks,  but  only  one  boy  took  time  to  grab 
up  anything.  We  hurriedly  mounted  and  started  to- 
ward our  command,  but  hearing  no  noise  we  soon 
slackened  up,  and,  looking  back,  saw  those  scoundrels 
dismount  and  go  in  and  get  our  dinner.  It  makes  me 
mad  yet  to  think  how  we  were  duped. 

On  the  march  through  North  Carolina,  I,  with  another 
comrade,  was  sent  on  ahead  to  impress  into  service  all 
horses  on  the  road  for  our  dismounted  men,  as  it  was 
known  that  Sherman  would  get  them  if  we  did  not. 
We  stopped  at  a very  poor  woman’s  house,  whose  prop- 
erty seemed  to  consist  of  one  soreback  horse  in  moderate- 
ly good  order,  three  hens  and  a rooster,  together  with 
some  ten  or  twelve  ragged  children,  ranging  in  age 
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from  sixteen  clown  to  a little  baby.  To  make  her  con- 
dition more  pitiable,  her  only  protector  and  means  of 
support  was  in  the  army.  1 told  her  my  mission,  but 
stated  that  under  the  circumstances  I would  not  take 
the  horse,  feeling  satisfied  that  even  Sherman’s  men 
would  spare  this  horse,  and  of  course  had  no  idea  any 
of  our  men  would  take  it.  Not  long  after  this  our  com- 
mand rode  up,  when  Lieut.  Col.  M.  had  the  horse  led 
out  amici  the  cries  of  the  old  woman  and  children  and 
led  off  to  be  mounted  by  one  of  the  men.  There  was 
great  indignation  felt  and  expressed  among  the  men 
for  this  heartless  act.  The  horse  seemed  to  be  a pet  in 
the  family  and  they  all  wept  as  he  was  carried  off,  the 
old  lady  sobbing,  “Our  only  means  of  support  is  gone  ; 
we  shall  starve.”  I have  charity  enough  to  believe 
that  Col.  M.  thought  if  we  did  not  take  the  horse  Sher- 
man would,  but  I would  have  taken  the  risk. 

At  another  time  and  place  the  impressment  business 
turned  out  differently,  and  I only  wished  the  two  cases 
had  been  reversed.  I and  another  soldier  were  again 
sent  out.  We  went  to  the  stable  first  to  see  if  there 
were  any  horses  before  making  our  business  known. 
While  looking  through  the  cracks  of  a log  stable,  which 
was  locked,  we  were  surprised  .to  hear  a female  voice1 
near  us  say,  “The  first  cl — n man  that  puts  his  hand  on 
one  of  them  critters  I’ll  blow  a hole  through  him,”  and 
looking  around  saw  a woman  displaying  a little  rusty 
single  barrel  pistol  of  ancient  make.  I tried  to  reason 
with  her,  and  told  her  that  Sherman’s  men  would  get 
them  if  we  did  not,  asked  her  if  she  would  give  them  as 
warm  a reception  as  she  had  given  us.  “Yes,  and 
warmer,  ” she  replied.  I said,  “Good  day  madam,  1 
find  that  you]*  horses  do  not  suit  our  cavalry  service,” 
and  rode  off.  This  woman,  as  I learned  later,  was  a 
Union  sympathizer,  and  I did  wish  the  other  one  had 
had  a little  more  of  this  one’s  spirit,  and  had  carried 
into  execution  what  she  threatened.  But  one  was  a 
poor  lady,  while  the  other  was  a well-to-do  woman  of 
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the  coarsest  type. 

While  on  this  march  Capt.  Ward  issued  to  the  men 
a few  suits  of  clothing  and  shoes,  things  that  had  been 
very  much  needed  before,  but  now  that  the  Confederacy 
seemed  to  be  going  to  pieces  the  powers  that  be,  got 
very  generous.  I took  a pair  of  shoes,  the  last  pair 
left,  not  that  I needed  them,  but  I thought  I might 
meet  some  poor  fellow  who  did.  They  were  No.  13’s. 
much  too  large  for  me.  I strapped  them  to  my  saddle 
and  had  not  gone  far  before  I found  an  opportunity  to 
dispose  of  them.  Meeting  up  with  one  of  my  fellow- 
townsmen,  a member  of  Kershaw's  brigade,  whose  feet 
were  sticking  out  of  both  ends  of  a makeshift  pair  of 
shoes,  I said,  “Andrew,  how  would  you  like  to  have  a 
pair  of  No.  13's?"  He  took  them  gratefully,  and  said 
he  could  make  them  lit  by  stuffing  them  with  two  or 
three  pounds  of  old  rags. 

The  infantry  were  nearly  all  in  a pitiful  plight,  many 
of  them  almost  totally  barefooted  and  ragged.  This 
was  our  last  camp,  and  here  we  remained  for  several 
days,  the  infantry  having  gone  on  to  Greensboro,  halt- 
ing during  the  armistic  then  existing  between  John- 
stone and  Sherman.  We  knew  by  our  inactivity  that 
something  was  going  on,  but  did  not  yet  realize  that 
the  war  was  so  near  an  end.  While  here  it  was  said 
each  soldier  was  to  be  paid  off  in  coin,  each  to  receive 
one  dollar  and  ten  cents,  for,  I suppose,  about  eighteen 
month’s  service,  for  we  had  not  been  paid  off  in  about 
that  length  of  time,  when  it  is  well  known  the  money 
was  as  plentiful  in  Richmond  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees, 
and  there  was  no  trouble  about  making  it.  Most  of  the 
soldiers,  I heard,  received  theirs,  but  I have  }’et  to  hear 
of  my  company  or  regiment  receiving  one  cent. 

About  this  time  several  carloads  of  specie,  amounting 
to  several  millions  of  dollars,  were  passing  by  Greens- 
boro with  Mr.  Davis  and  his  cabinet,  to  be  raided  upon 
and  gobbled  up  near  Savannah  river  by  a set  of  thieves 
and  camp  followers.  If  Mr.  Davis  had  made  no  other 
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mistake  this  was  one  his  soldiers  can  never  forget,  in 
trying  to  take  this  amount  of  money  across  the  Missis- 
sippi river  when  the  war  had  virtually  ended,  and  in 
passing  his  ragged  and  staryed-out  soldiers,  to  throw 
out  to  each  one  so  small  a pittance. 

We  had  some  clever  and  farseeing  quartermasters, 
particularly  looking  to  their  own  interest.  One  of  our 
men  having  been  seriously  wounded  was  discharged, 
and  he  went  to  the  quartermaster’s  department  to  be 
paid  up,  which  was  done  and  a receipt  given,  pome 
years  afterwards  suit  was  brought  against  this  soldier 
in  the  court  at  Abbeville  by  Capt.  Ward,  quartermaster 
of  the  Sixth  regiment,  for  the  recovery  of  his  money. 
Ward,  of  course,  lost  the  case. 

Well,  I’ve  gotten  off  the  track  considerably,  while, 
as  the  lawyers  would  say,  things  were  in  statu  quo. 
One  night,  almost  my  whole  company  left  for  home, 
when  in  the  morning  Capt.  Goodwyn  was  sent  after 
them  to  bring  them  back,  but,  as  he  afterwards  said, 
on  overtaking  the  boys  they  arrested  him  and  made 
him  come  on  with  them.  Knowing  that  tin1  war  was 
ended  anyway , he  either  did  not  want  to  stay  and  sur- 
render, or  else  he  was  a very  willing  prisoner,  especial- 
lv  as  he  had  just  recently  married.  Bill  Lomax,  Joe 
Hu  ghey  and  myself  were,  I think,  all  that,  were  left  of 
Co.  C.  That  morning  it  was  proclaimed  that  on  the 
morrow  at  10  o’clock  we  were  all  to  be  surrendered  and 
paroled  by  a Federal  officer,  so  that  night  a little  after 
dark  the  entire  regiment  took  up  its  march  homeward, 
officers  and  men,  determined  not  to  remain  and  suffer 
the  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Knowing  that  Gen.  Lee  had  surrendered  several  days 
before  this,  whose  troops  would  be  filling  every  road, 
making  their  way  homeward  bound,  and  having  to  be 
fed  on  their  way  by  an  impoverished  country  and  know- 
ing too  that  scouting  parties  in  large  numbers  were  in 
and  around  the  country  we  were  likely  to  travel  from 
Sherman’s  army,  caused  us  to  go  out  in  a body,  making 
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quite  a forced  march  that  night,  placing  many  miles  be- 
tween us  and  our  camp  by  daylight  on  the  following 
morning.  The  command  although  starting  out  in  a 
body,  it  was  not  long  before  we  commenced  breaking- 
up  into  squads,  as  some  would  out  travel  others,  and 
starting  as  we  did  there  had  been  nothing  prepared  for 
man  or  beast,  as  we  had  it  not  to  start  with.  All  that 
night  we  rode  in  a swift  walk  until  just  before  daylight, 
when  we  stopped  to  rest  our  horses,  allowing  them  to 
graise  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  a wheat  field,  while  we 
lay  down  holding  the  reins  taking  a little  rest.  By 
good  daylight  we  were  in  the  saddle  again.  The  coun- 
try was  terrible  poor  indeed  through  which  we  traveled, 
finding  no  subsistence  for  man  or  beast,  riding  up  to  a 
mans’  house,  we  made  our  wants  known,  when  lie  in- 
formed us  he  had  but  half  bushel  of  meal  and  nothing 
else  to  feed  his  family.  He  was  required  to  show  up 
this  stock  on  hand,  when  we  all  with  but  one  exception, 
refused  to  touch  any  of  it.  At  another  place  between 
midnight  and  day,  we  rode  up  to  an  old  man's  cabin  in 
the  woods,  awoke  them  and  told  them  what  we  wanted 
and  it  was  getting  to  be  a desperate  case  almost  with 
us.  The  old  lady  poked  out  her  head  and  said  : We 
have  nothing  hardly  for  ourselves,  only  about  a half  or 
a bushel  of  corn  to  keep  us  alive.  We  demanded  to  see 
what  she  had  with  the  promise,  if  that  was  all  we  would 
not  touch  it.  The  old  man  lead  us  to  bis  little  crib 
about  4x6,  displaying  as  he  had  said  only  so  small  a 
quantity  of  corn.  Only  one  of  the  party  to  the  disgust 
of  the  rest,  took  any  of  it.  The  next  day  about  12  o’clock, 
we  seemed  of  a sudden  to  emerge  out  of  this  pool-  piney 
woods  country  out  into  one  to  all  appearances  a different 
hemisphere  entirely,  where  were  to  be  seen  broad  fields 
and  pastures  green.  .Just  ahead  of  us  could  be  seen  a 
large  mansion,  which  from  all  appearances  was  the 
abode  of  wealth  and  comfort,  and  riding  up  to  this 
house  some  seven  or  eight  of  us  being  in  the  party, 
hitched  our  horses  and  went  in  to  a very  kindly  invita- 
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turn  so  to  do,  Sherman's  army  had  not  spread  its  wings 
and  taken  in  with  its  devastating  touch , this  part  of 
tiie  country.  The  ladies  treated  us  quite  kindly,  pre- 
pared for  us  as  we  thought,  a most  ellegant  dinner, 
after  which,  some  of  us  with  the  young  ladies  repared 
to  the' parlor,  where  we  were  entertained  with  some 
line  music  and  song.  Augustine  Smyth,  being  along, 
joining  in  with  a good  bass  voice.  Our  horses  not 
having  fared  as  well  as  we,  we  thought  it  necessary 
after  making  our  departure  to  look  out  for  their  in- 
terest and  comfort.  About  a mile  or  so  beyond  this 
hospitable  mansion,  we  came  upon  a large  flowering 
mill,  on  a creek  or  river.  So  we  concluded  here  we 
would  get  a plenty  for  our  horses.  Dismounting  we 
went  in,  but  saw  no  one  in  the  mill  to  wait  upon  us, 
and  as  time  was  very  precious,  we  set  about  to  wait  on 
ourselves  in  quite  a moderate  quantity  though.  Just 
as  we  were  on  the  point  of  taking  our  departure,  a 
man  came  down  the  stairway  from  the  upper  story  and 
said:  “Well  gentlemen,  this  is  quite  cool.”  We  in- 
formed him  of  the  condition  especially  of  our  horses, 
which  had  not  tasted  anything  scarcely  since  we  had 
taken  up  our  homeward  march  and  very  little  before. 
We  had  been  very  moderate  with  him  and  thought  he 
might  thank  his  stars  that  his  mill,  farm,  dwelling  and 
all  was  off  of  Sherman’s  line  of  march.  We  asked  him 
who  owned  the  mill,  when  he  told  us,  it  turning  out  to 
be  those  good  people  who  had  treated  us  so  kindly  about 
a mile  back.  We  then  offered  to  give  back  the  little 
parcels  of  corn  we  had  taken,  feeling  ashamed  as  the 
good  ladies  had  treated  11s  so  kindly  and  now,  we  had 
thus  raided:  their  mill,  but  he  would  not  take  it  back  or 
receive  any  remuneration  for  it.  It  is  very  bad  that 
many  times  such  measures  are  forced  upon  a soldier 
and  a good  soldier  will  not  go  to  such  extremes  unless 
starvation  stairs  him  or  his  horse  in  the  face. 

Here  was  a man  keeping  out  of  the  ranks  by  attend- 
ing this  mill,  and  had  it  not  been  probably  for  the 
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cavalry  on  Sherman’s  flank  while  passing  through  this 
country  between  Sherman’s  army  and  these  parties 
property  ; they  all  no  doubt  would  have  been  lost  by 
pillage  and  fire. 

Starting  out  from  here  we  traveled  all  that  day  in 
a hard  rain  and  drew  up  rein  about  dark  under  a shelter 
on  the  side  of  the  road  and  without  supper  or  breakfast 
took  an  early  start  at  daylight,  reaching  Monroe,  N.  C., 
sometime  about  midday.  Seeing  some  pretty  girls  sit- 
ting out  on  the  piazza  of  a dwelling  and  Srnythe  and 
myself  ever  fond  of  the  company  of  such,  and  being 
quite  empty  within,  concluded  to  stop  and  see  if  we 
could  not  by  so  doing  be  made  to  feel  better  thereby, 
and  so  it  proved  to  be,  for  we  were  not  onty  made  to 
feel  at  home,  but  was  filled  in  the  inner  man  with  all 
the  ’ good  things  spread  upon  the  table  by  these 
pretty  girls,  with  no  false  alarm  to  fear  as  was  the  case 
on  a previous  occasion  by  Wheeler’s  men,  causing  us  to 
lose  our  dinner.  Smythe  and  I were  detained  here 
sometime  for  the  preparation  of  this  dinner,  while  the 
rest  of  the  boys  went  on.  After  partaking  of  a bounti- 
ful dinner,  feeling  we  would  never  again  be  hungry, 
continued  our  homeward  march  and  did  not  overtake 
any  of  the  boys  until  we  reached  Catawba  river  at 
Landsford  where  we  had  previously  crossed  on  our 
march  with  Sherman,  about  a month  or  so  before. 
Many  of  the  boys  were  a little  fearful  of  crossing,  al- 
though we  had  accomplished  the  feat  before,  it  being 
so  wide  and  in  places  quite  deep  and  running  rather 
swiftly.  One  old  woman  seeing  our  hesitancy  told  us  : 
“If  yonans  riding  them  ar  critters  will  put  a stick  cross 
ways  in  your  mouth,  your  head  won’t  swim  and  can 
make  the  trip  without  trouble.  We  did  not  see  the 
phylosophv  of  the  suggestion.  So  with  our  eagerness 
to  get  home,  we  plunged  in  making  the  other  bank  in 
safety.  Some  distance  beyond  Smyth  took  the  road  for 
Columbia  and  I struck  out  alone  for  a little  station  be- 
low Winnsboro  called  Woodstock,  before  reaching  this 
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point  I staid  all  night  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Douglas,  who  had  a son  in 
our  regiment,  who  inquired  specially  about  him.  I 
told  them  we  had  split  up  in  parties  and  it  seemed  every 
man  was  for  himself,  but  guess  he  would  soon  be  along. 
While  sitting  down  at  the  supper  table  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  when  the  young  ladies  Hew  as  if  by 
intuition  that  it  was  him.  Sure  enough  it  was  who  had 
been  only  a few  miles  behind  me.  That  night  I slept 
in  a feather  bed  or  at  least  tried  to  sleep  ; it  was  too 
soft  for  me,  not  being  used  to  it  and  my  mind  being  on 
home,  with  its  happy  surroundings.  Although  we 
looked  forward  to  all  of  those  pleasures  of  a reunited 
family  hoping  never  more  to  be  severed  in  this  life,  yet 
we  could  not  help  but  feel  sad  after  all  of  our  sufferings 
and  privations  we  had  not  accomplished  our  purpose, 
but  could  not  feel  that  all  of  the  blood  shed  in  this  con- 
test was  all  for  no  purpose  and  shed  in  vain.  Although 
our  arms  were  silenced  and  our  sabres  sheathed,  tin1 
cause  for  which  we  battled  for  was  not  lost,  but  would 
forever  live,  right  justice  and  truth  crushed  to  earth 
would  rise  again. 

On  reaching  the  rail  road  station  of  Woodstock  I 
noticed  many  families  living  in  empty  box  cars  and  do- 
ing their  cooking  out  on  the  ground.  Families  of  at'- 
fluence  and  plenty,  having  lost  their  all  by  the  heart- 
less incendiarism  of  Sherman’s  invading  band  of  house 
burners,  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  poverty.- 
Such  is  war,  ’ tis  said,  but  made  ten  fold  bitterer  when 
your  adversary  is  entirely  destitute  of  even  the  first  and 
simplest  principal,  of  those  requirements  that  go  to 
make  the  true  soldier,  give  a man  power  and  should  he 
use  it  judiciously,  and  for  some  good  end  ’tis  well,  but 
when  that  power  is  used  and  exercised  to  its  full  extent, 
differently  it  then  becomes  heathenish  and  barbarous 
and  there  is  no  rule  or  justification  given  to  man  to 
exercise  such  brutish  authority.  My  next  stopping 
place  was  near  Newberry  about  one  mile  or  so  from 
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town.  Our  horses  were  put  in  the  stable  and  we  sat  on 
the  door  sill,  spending  the  night  in  this  manner.  The 
owner  of  this  establishment  had  never  felt  the  effects  of 
Sherman,  having  his  all  -intact,  not  realizing  that 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  at  home  in  a bomb  proof  and 
no  doubt  of  a somewhat  selfish  nature.  He  charged  Dr. 
Burkhalter  and  myself  $10,00  a piece  for  10  ears  of 
corn  to  feed  our  horses,  but  had  nothing  for  ourselves. 
This  was  the  last  Confederate  money  I remembered 
paying  out.  Next  morning  we  pulled  up  at  Newberry 
where  we  saw  Captain  Goodwyn  and  many  of  the  boys 
that  had  proceeded  us,  we  did  not  tarry  here  long  but 
struck  out  for  our  homes,  before  reaching  Saluda  river 
we  again  divided  and  as  no  one  was  going  my  way  I 
traveled  alone  making  for  Island  Ford  Ferry,  meeting- 
some  school  children  on  their  way  home  from  school 
they  gave  me  what  they  had  left  in  their  buckets, 
which  went  well  on  an  empty  stomach,  crossing  the 
river  I next  reached  Rev.  Lawton’s  and  should  have 
spent  tli e night  but  was  eager  to  push  on  as  it  was  not 
yet  cpiite  dark  and  drew  up  rein  at  Dr.  Holland’s,  some 
few  miles  further  on.  Mrs.  Holland  being  an  old  friend 
of  both  me  and  my  wife,  seemed  glad  to  have  me  with 
them  for  the  night.  There  was  also  there  that  night, 
George  Parker  of  Columbia,  and  two  other  young  men 
who  had  run  clown  from  Cokesbury  here  for  the 
time,  stating  that  the  Yankees  had  been  or  were  on 
their  way  to  that  point ; having  burned  a train  of  cars 
some  distance  above  there.  Before  day  light  I was  in 
the  saddle  again,  going  by  Ninety-Six  depot  for  two 
reasons,  thinking  I could  hear  of  the  Yankees  as  the 
boys  had  said,  and  by  that  time  would  possibly  be  in 
Greenwood  and  also  to  get  some  feed  for  ray  horse,  al- 
though there  was  plenty  of  Government  stores  stored 
away,  yet  I could  not  get  any  and  rode  on  toward 
Greenwood  where  I pulled  up  about  10  o’clock  some- 
where in  the  latter  part  of  April  1865.  The  place  had 
quite  a grave  yard  appearance,  no  one  scarcely  to  be 
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seen  on  the  streets.  Every  one  in  a turmoil  of  excite- 
ment and  expectency,  the  yankees  having  been  reported 
just  above  here  and  making  for  this  point,  but  never 
came.  The  long  and  bitter  periods  of  Reconstruction, 
coming  after  this  long  and  bloody  Avar.  I leaA'e  for 
another  chapter  in  what  might  avcII  be  styled  the  dark 
age,  for  darkness  Avas  truly  presenting  itself  in  theascen- 
dency,  Avlign  all  that  Avas  pure  and  upright  trampled 
under  foot. 

As  previously  told,  the  birth  and  death  of  the  con- 
federacy Avas  iit  the  same  county  of  Abbeville.  In  its 
embryo  state,  it  Avas  conceived  and  raised  its  first  Avail- 
ing cry  in  Greemvood,  some  14  miles  distant,  but  ’tAvas 
there  it  put  on  shape  and  determination  to  do  or  die. 
So  virtually  in  the  toAvn  of  Abbeville,  it  died,  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  Burt  House  on  the  1st.,  day  of  May  1805. 
Mr.  Davis,  the  president  of  the  confederacy  in  his  re- 
treat across  the  country  after  the  fail  of  Richmond, 
arrived  in  Abbeville  about  the  first  of  May,  1805,  about 
10  a.  in.  and  left  about  12  m.  He  had  Avith  him  fhTe  of 
his  cabinet  officers  : Gen.  Breckenridge,  Mr.  Benja- 
min, Mr. Mallory,  Mr.  Reagan  and  Gen.  Lawton.  Mr. 
Davis  Avas  entertained  by  Hon.  Armstead  Burt,  Avlioni 
he  had  knoAvn  as  a congressman  in  Washington.  Gen. 
LaAvton  Avas  entertained  in  the  house  of.  T.  C.  Perrin. 
The  last  Cabinet  meeting  or  council  of  Avar  Avas  held  on 
this  day  in  the  Burt  House.  At  this  meeting,  Mr. 
Davis,  Avho  had  Avith  him  tAvo  brigades  of  cavalry.,  com- 
manded by  Gen’s.  Vaughn  and  Dukes,  urged  that  the 
stand  be  made  at  this  point,  that  a reorganization  of 
the  army  might  be  attempted  and  the  confederacy  not 
entirely  abandoned,  at  least  until  such  terms  might  be 
secured  from  the  United  States  Government,  as  Avould 
protect  the  life  and  property  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  He  Avas,  hoAvever,  overruled 
by  the  council  after  free  consultation.  Gen.  Brecken- 
ridge occupied  the  Library  of  Thos.  Perrin’s  house  as 
his  office,  and  Avas  engaged  until  a late  hour  of  the 
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night  in  preparing  and  signing  discharges  for  such  sol- 
diers as  applied  for  them  and  they  were  many.  Mr. 
Davis,  after  stating  his  views,  asked  Gen.  Dukes  if  his 
troops  could  be  relied  upon  to  make  a stand  at  or  near 
Abbeville.  Gen.  Dukes  replied  that  he  feared  not. 
The  same  question  was  asked  Gen’s.  Vaughn  and 
Bragg  and  the  same  reply  was  received  from  each. 
Mr.  Davis  then  rested  his  head  against  the  back  of  his 
chair  and  covered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief.  Mr. 
Burt  then  arose  and  taking  Mr.  Davis  by  the  hand  and 
conducted  him  to  his  chamber.  About  12  o’clock  at 
night  the  presidential  party  resumed  their  journey 
westward,  reaching  the  house  of  Rev.  J.  0.  Lindsay 
near  Mt.  Carmel,  Mr.  Davis  found  Mrs.  Davis,  who 
had  preceded  him  that  far  and  who  was  waiting  for 
him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  drank  a cup  of  coffee  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  before  taking  their  departure. 
So  Mr.  Davis  took  his  last  meal  in  Abbeville  connty  with 
Dr.  Lindsay,  just  before  crossing  the  river  into  Georgia. 

Secession  Hill,  where  it  seems  the  policy  of  the  State 
to  secede  was  definitely  fixed,  is  less  than  half  a mile 
from,  and  insight  of  the  above  mentioned  houses.  Be- 
tween these  houses  and  Secession  Hill  lived  Chas. 
Henry  Allen,  in  what  was  known  as  the  Alston  house. 
His  son  Jas.  Clark  Allen,  was  the  first  man  to  loose  his 
life  in  the  war.  Hurriedly  passing  from  one  room  to 
another  in  the  barracks  in  the  Moultrie  house  on  Sulli- 
vans Island,  Feb.  13,  1861,  he  ran  against  the  point  of 
a comrade  bayonet,  which  entered  his  eye,  piercing  his 
brain.  So  the  first  dead  soldier  was  brought  home  and 
lay  a corpse  in  his  father’s  house  in  sight  of  Secession 
Hill,  and  within  view  of  the  house  in  which  the  Con- 
federate cabinet  and  their  Generals  first  acknowledged 
their  inability  to  further  ralley  the  remaining  soldiers 
for  resistance  to  the  union  forces,  and  to  fight  for  South- 
ern indipenclence.  The  members  of  the  cabinet,  except 
Mr.  Benjamin,  were  very  much  dejected,  but  he  with 
good  humor,  which  never  forsook  him,  took  great  in- 
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terest  in  the  flowers  and  strawberries  and  discussed 
their  beauties  and  excellence  with  the  ladies  of  the 
house,  in  a free  and  cheerful  manner.  Mr.  Benjamin 
asked  Mr.  T.  C.  Perrin  for  a hatchet  to  deface  the  Con- 
federate’s Seal.  Mr.  Perrin  suggested  as  they  would 
soon  cross  the  Savannah  river,  to  throw  it  in  there, 
which  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Perrin  was  chairman  of  the 
Abbeville  delegation  to  the  Secession  Convention.  No 
federal  troops  entered  Abbeville,  in  persuit  of  the  pres- 
idential party.  After  the  confederate  army  disbanded, 
a company  of  negro  troops  were  located  there. 

There  is  possibly  no  other  people  or  nation  upon  this 
broad  universe,  wherein  its  people  have  erected  in  stone 
and  bronze,  so  many  lasting  monuments,  commemor- 
ative of  the  noble  and  heroic  deeds  of  its  fallen  heroes’ 
as  the  South  has  done,  since  the  late  uncivil  war,  when 
it  is  remembered  too,  that  although  the  South  was  un- 
successful in  achieving  its  independence  and  a separa- 
tion from  the  North,  yet  its  battles  were  not  fought 
altogether  in  vain.  Those  principals  are  bearing  fruit 
and  will  multiply  and  live  forever,  and  never  die.  As 
many  will  never  see  the  noble  sentiment  expressed  by 
a loving  and  admiring  people  of  South  Carolina,  on  its 
monument  in  the  city  of  Columbia,  which  speaks  out 
in  unmeasured  words,  the  heart  felt  feeling  of  its  peo- 
ple, for  those  dear  ones,  who  gave  their  lives  for  a cause 
they  ever  held  so  dear,  and  now  camping  beyond  the 
river  in  the  sweet  beyond.  I will  give  place  for  those 
touching,  beautiful  and  heartfelt  expressions. 

“Let  the  stranger  who  may  in  future  times  read  this 
inscription,  recognize  that  these  were  men  whom 
power  could  not  corrupt,  whom  death  could  not  terrify, 
whom  defeat  could  not  dishonor.  And  let  their  virtues 
plead  for  just  judgment,  for  the  cause  for  which  they 
perished.  Let  the  South  Carolinian  of  another  genera- 
tion remember  that  the  State  taught  them  how  to  live 
and  how  to  die,  and  that  from  her  broken  fortunes, 
she  has  preserved  for  her  children  the  priceless  treasure 
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of  their  memories,  teaching  all  who  may  claim  the  same 
birthright,  that  truth,  courage  and  patriotism,  endured 
forever.” 

Now  a word  of  tribute  to  our  noble  women.  Grand 
scions  of  noble  heritage.  In  all  this  broad  and  beauti- 
ful Southland,  your  devotion  and  patriotic  bearing  un- 
der the  many  dark  and  gloomy  days  of  trial,  during 
that  long  and  bloody  struggle  was  such  as  the  world 
has  never  before  witnessed  and  will  probably  never 
witness  again.  'Well  do  you  deserve  a monument, 
towering  far  above  the  clouds  on  whose  topmost  pinnacle 
emblasened  in  letters  of  gold  should  be  written  : Dedi- 
cated to  the  noble,  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  wives, 
mothers  and  sisters  of  this  historic  Southland.  That 
spirit  of  devotion  once  inculcated  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  South’s  yeomanry  can  never  be  obliterated. 
May  your  declining  days  be  blest  with  peace  and  your 
future  posterity  be  never  tried  as  you  have  been. 

Impartial  history  will  yet  record  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  and  withhold  no  longer  in  its  clenched  grasp 
that  reward  due  for  the  faithful  service,  mental  anguish 
and  unremitting  zeal  of  our  loved  ones  at  home. 


PART  IV 


bill  McKinney,  the  bill  arp  of  so.  car. 


This  country  has  produced  some  wonderful  men  and 
curiosities  galore.  The  great  State  of  Georgia  and  the 
great  city  of  Atlanta,  not  satisfied  of  claiming  her  own 
production,  but  always  stretching  out  their  tendrils, 
hoping  to  draw  within  their  confines  claiming  all  that 
is  good,  wonderful  and  amusing.  She  nevertheless  has 
produced  many  noted  celebrities  and  wonders  that  will 
never  cease.  A noted  woman  so  filled  with  something 
like  electric  power,  that  all  flesh  coming  in  contact  with 
her  is  as  an  infant  in  the  grasp  of  the  giant.  Her  Sam 
Jones  by  his  gifted  sayings  and  illustrations,  ranks 
ahead  of  the  most  original  and  sensational  ministers  of 
the  present  day.  Her  Bill  Arp,  far  noted  for  his  amus- 
ing, laughable  and  side  splitting  delineation  of  character, 
Iras  no  superior  and  possibly  no  equal  except  in  South 
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Bill  McKinney,  Tfte  Bill  Arp  cf  South  Carolina. 

An  ideal  soldier  of  the  Lost  Cause,  and  thrice  ba;  tized  with  his 
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Carolina’s  Bill  McKinney,  whom  we  call  the  Bill  Arp 
of  the  Piedmont  section.  I will  give  a short  outline 
history  of  Bill  McKinney,  some  items  of  his  citizen  and 
soldier  life  in  his  own  words  : 

I was  born  in  the  county  of  Greenwood,  8 miles  from 
the  city  limits,  on  the  16th  of  July  1836,  attended  the 
old  field  school,  where  they  taught  spelling,  reading, 
arithmetic  and  whipping.  The  latter,  the  scholars 
should  have  got  proficient  in,  as  they  got  lots  of  it  beat 
into  them.  So  scared  and  nervous  did  I become  that 
in  one  session  I had  eaten  up  9 blue  back  spellers.  My 
A.  B.  C’s.  were  more  strongly  impressed  on  the  seat  of 
my  breeches  than  in  my  head,  as  a wide  rule  would  be 
used  each  day  on  that  part  of  my  person,  while  I lay 
across  the  knees  of  my  teacher.  The  big  boj-s  studied 
out  of  doors  and  when  I got  that  far  along  I was  allow- 
ed to  go  too,  but  got  to  be  a greater  expert  in  roley 
holejy  mumple  peg  and  marbles  than  in  my  book. 
Having  got  out  of  the  whipping  class,  I was  all  right 
and  felt  ready  for  college.  I could  do  more  play  than 
study.  In  this  I was  quite  an  expert  and  think  now  if 
I was  in  some  of  the  colleges,  I might  take  first  honor, 
but  the  games  have  somewhat  changed,  in  names  only 
however.  While  in  school  I always  stood  next  to  head 
when  there  were  only  two  in  the  class. 

When  the  war  broke  out  I had  never  travelled  much 
only  to  meeting  and  to  mill,  when  I had  anything  to 
carry.  Sometimes  my  load  would  be  light  on  my  blind 
horse,  and  I would  put  the  corn  in  one  end  of  the  bag 
and  a rock  in  the  other  to  balance  the  load. 

I joined  Capt.  .Jas.  Perrin’s  Co.,  of  Orr’s  rifle  regi- 
ment and  went  into  camp  at  Sandy  Spring,  an  old 
Methodist  camp]  ground.  My  mess,  like  some  of  the 
rest,  occupied  one  of  the  houses  for  our  quarters  and 
had  it  as  well  fixed  up  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  but 
found  our  hard  bed  not  like  it  was  at  home,  but  thought 
times  and  conditions  would  get  better.  Just  as  we 
were  dropping  off  to  sleep,  some  big  fellow,  who  was 
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the  surgeon,  came  up  to  our  shanty  and  balled  out. 
Every  mother’s  son  of  you  get  out  of  here,  and  darn 
quick  too.  I want  this  house  for  hospital  purposes,  so 
get  out,  else  I’ll  put  you  out.  So  this  was  my  first  les- 
son as  a soldier.  We  all  crawled  out ; when  I com- 
menced crowing  like  a rooster  with  all  the  force  of  my 
lungs,  when  a guard  came  around  and  wanted  to  know 
where  that  rooster  was,  that  was  alarming  thd  whole 
camp.  I said  we  were  run  off  of  our  roost  and  there 
is  not  even  a tree  to  roost  on,  so  I thought  I would  crow 
for  day,  thinking  it  was  no  harm.  Well  sir,  says  the 
guard,  I’m  here  to  make  you  behave  yourself,  or  take 
you  to  the  guard  house.  So  this  was  my  lesson  num- 
ber 2.  Next  morning,  we  had  a drill  and  I thought  I 
would  never  satisfy  my  officer  in  assuming  the  position 
of  a soldier.  I got  to  be  quite  an  expert  in  eyes  right 
and  left,  but  was  constantly  out  of  line  and  stepping  on 
somebodie’s  heels  and  get  a cussin.  After  a while  the 
orderly  comes  around  and  says  : McKinney,  you  report 
at  head  quarters  for  guard  duty.  Shouldering  my 
musket,  I went  up  there,  when  the  officer  of  the  day 
came  round  with  his  fine  uniform,  brass  buttons,  gold 
lace  and  sash , I thought  him  the  bigest  man  in  the 
whole  army.  There  was  a tall  pole  in  the  ground  at 
head  quarters  at  whose  top  was  flying  the  first  confed- 
erate flag  I ever  saw.  I did  not  think  the  flag  hung 
exactly  straight  and  I pulled  at  the  rope  to  fix  it,  when 
to  my  horror  the  whole  thing  came  to  the  ground. 
Just  then  the  command  fell  in  3’s  relief.  So  I was  all 
trembling  and  scared  to  death,  almost?  Could  not 
climb  the  pole  and  didn’t  have  time  if  I could,  as  they 
were  calling  to  fall  in  relief.  Just  then  a big  fellow 
says,  who  pulled  down  that  flag?  I told  him  I did  it, 
but  it  was  an  accident.  Well  sir,  as  you  have  been 
frank  in  telling,  I will  only  punish  you  by  giving  you 
2 hours  to  put  it  back  up.  I was  relieved  by  a comrade 
agreeing  to  put  it  back  for  two  dollars.  This  I readily 
agreed  to,  when  he  took  the  thing  in  his  mouth  and 
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climbed  the  pole  and  fixed  it  back  I felt  relieved.  This 
was  ray  third  lesson  at  playing  soldier  and  it  was  one  I 
will  never  forget.  Hereafter  it  shall  not  matter  with 
me  how  other  people’s  things  float  Bill  McKinney  will 
attend  to  his  own  business. 

Well  we  were  put  around  the  camp  on  guard  duty,  a 
new  thing  to  all  of  us,  and  had  our  beats  marked  off 
which  we  had  to  walk  back  and  forth  to  keep  any  from 
going  out  or  coming  in.  Just  before  day  I heard  the 
grand  rounds  coming,  and  on  looking  back  up  my  line 
I saw  Bill  Montgomery  sitting  down  on  post  fast  asleep. 
I thought  if  he  was  caught  he  would  be  shot  sure,  so  I 
picked  up  a big  rock  and  let  fly  at  him,  striking  a tree 
just  above  his  head  but  it  failed  to  wake  him.  I was  so 
excited  on  my  friends  account  and  the  grand  rounds 
coming,  I forgot  the  pass  word.  Between  me  and  the 
officer  approaching,  was  a ditch  and  he  having  imbibed 
a little  too  freely  of  the  one  x,  when  he  struck  the 
ditch,  he  fell  full  length1  Then  in  my  excitement,  as 
much  as  anything  to  awaken  my  friend  who  was  fast 
asleep  on  his  post.  With  all  the  power  I.  could  bring  to 
bear  on  ray  lungs,  I hollowed  out  loud  enough  to  have 
been  heard  a mile,  “Halt,  who  comes  there  Charleston.  ” 
The  officer  reproved  me  for  npy  style  and  manner  of 
halting,  while  I told  him  it  was  in  keeping  with  his 
style  of  approaching.  Anyhow  it  had  the  effect  of 
breaking  up  the  dreams  of  my  sleeping  friend.  The 
officer  said,  well,  we  both  slipped  up,  so  I won’t  report 
you  for  disorderly  conduct. 

Col.  Orr  had  resigned,  he  being  elected  to  Congress, 
leaving  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Foster  Marshall  in  command  of 
the  regiment.  We  had  begun  to  get  tired  of  the  raonot- 
oney  of  camp  life  and  anxious  to  go  to  the  front,  was 
spiling  for  a fight  and  was  afraid  it  would  all  be  over 
before  we  got  there  and  we  not  get  any  of  the  glory. 
So  the  boys  got  up  a meeting  and  drew  up  a petition 
asking  old  (Forty  as  yve  called  him  ) to  resign  so  we 
could  get  a man  that  would  take  us  to  the  front.  I 
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was  on  the  committee  who  w-aited  on  old  Forty  with 
the  petition.  He  took  it  and  after  reading  it,  such  a 
savage  look  he  gave  us,  remarking,  if  you  don’t  get 
back  to  your  quarters  at  once  I’ll  have  the  last  one  of 
you  bucked  and  gaged,  so  this  was  my  fourth  lesson. 

Soon  orders  came  for  us  to  be  sent  to  Charleston. 
When  we  reached  the  city  my  eyes  were  like  saucers.  I 
thought  it  the  Ingest  and  finest  place  in  all  the  wide 
world. 

Another  comrade  and  myself  were  left  behind  with- 
out any  rations  to  guard  the  baggage,  the  rest  going  on 
to  Charleston.  So  when  we  reached  there,  we  felt  as  if 
we  could  eat  and  never  tire.  I had  50c  and  my  com- 
rade $1.00,  so  the  first  eating  place  we  saw  was  kept 
by  a Dutchman.  We  ordered  the  whole  bill-of-fare 
and  when  that  was  taken  in,  we  told  him  to  dance 
again  as  we  were  two  day  behind  in  rations.  Py  tarn 
says  the  Dutchman,  me  feed  you  ’til  you  fill,  if  it  take 
all  I got ! (Looking  no  doubt  to  a big  bill.)  At  last 
our  appetites  was  satisfied  and  I handed  him  50c.  Py 
tarn,  vat  dis  leetle  money,  gimme  2 do® a and  feefty 
cent,  von  each,  dis  don’t  pay  fur  dem  aigs  says  the 
Dutchman.  I told  him  it  was  all  I had,  I did  not  in- 
tend to  cheat  him  and  never  did  pay  over  25c  or  some- 
times 50  for  a meal.  Fur  a male  says  he,  vosh  dat 
von  male  when  you  no  eat  like  von  man,  but  like  voir 
boss?  Me  have  you  rested  mit  von  perleece.  I told 
him  that  would  not  restore  his  victuals,  as  they  had 
gone  where  the  stomachd  pineth,  but  would  yet  pay 
him  the  balance.  So  not  many  days  afterwards  we 
drew  some  money  and  I went  over  and  gave  Dutchey  a 
two  dollar  bill,  balance  he  claimed  I owed  him.  Taken 
so  by  surprise,  I suppose,  at  ray  honesty  and  bis  un- 
looked for  money,  he  almost  danced  a jig.  Calling  to 
his  wife,  Sarah  ; oh  ! Sarah,  come  right  ere.  Ere  es 
von  onest  mane.  E turn  back  and  pays  me  money,  I 
never  speck  too  see,  by  tarn  he  eat  like  von  orse,  but 
comes  track  and  pay  like  von  mane.  You  eat  now  vot 
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you  vant  and'  me  no  charge  ver  it  von  cent.  So  I and 
Dutchey  were  now  good  friends,  and  being  a little 
empty,  I again  sat  down  and  tried  his  victuals,  but  I 
ate  this  time  like  a man,  a little  more  in  moderation. 
When, we  were  marched  down  to  the  wharf  to  take  the, 
boat  for  Sullivan’s  Island,  when  oh  ! mercy  of  mercies, . 
such  a big  amount  of  water  met  ray  eyes.  I had  never 
seen  anything  biger  than  Cothran’s  mill  pond  before, 
and  thought  all  the  dams  up  stream  had  bursted.  Get- 
ting sorter  used  to  it,  I thought  it  would.be  fine  on  fish 
oysters  etc.,  with  tit e nice  sea  breese,  but  soon,  found 
it  the  worst  place  yet.  After  the  newness  somewhat 
wore  off,  when  we  went  to  cook  anything  to  eat,  , it 
would  be  covered  in, sand,  when  we  tried  to  sleep,  it  was, 
to  be  deviled  with  sandflies,  jnusquitoes,  and  gall i nip- 
pers. So  we  thought  we  had  swapped  the  devil  for  the 
witch.  After  a while,  Fort  Sumpter  opened  with  some 
of  her  big  guns,  vdiich  for  the  time  almost  paralized  me, 
in  fact  my  hair  from  that  time  turned  gray,  and  has 
been  so  ever  since.  . . 

One  day  on  dress  parade  Col.  Marshall  made  us  a 
little  speech.  He  said  ever  since  he  had.  commanded 
the  regiment,  he  had  been  making  an  effort,  to  take  us 
to  the  front.  He  was  only  a subordinate,  and  like  all 
good  soldiers  should  do,  he  obeyed  without  questioning 
his  superior  in  command,  but  that  now  the  time  had 
come,  we  would  move  at  once  to  the  seat  of  war,  and 
all  he  asked  of  the  men  that  they,  follow  Foster  Mar- 
shall wherever  he  lead.  Then  v~e  cheered  loud  and 
long.  We  had  been  living  pretty  much  in  style,  having 
brought  with  us  all  the  conveniences  for  cooking,  our 
best  Sunday  clothes,  etc.  So  we  had  everything,  from 
a dress  hat  box  to  a blacking  brush,'  and  from  a cooking . 
stove  to  a frying-pan  and  coffee  pot,  so  each  company 
had  four  wagon  loads  of  freight  , more  than  we  after- 
wards found  to  our  displeasure,  than  Lee’s  whole  army 
at  .times  had.  When  we  landed  in  Richmond  we 
marched  up  and  stacked. arms  on  Main  Street,  while  all 
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of  our  baggage  was  piled  into  one  heap.  After  a while 
a little  bantora  rooster  of  an  officer  came  around,  and 
allotted  a tent  and  one  cooking  vessel  to  every  ten  men. 
This  was  the  last  I saw  of  my  hat  box,  starched  shirts 
and  paper  collars.  The  boys  were  almost  in  a state  of 
rebellion.  Said  they  were  volunteers  and  not  regulars 
to  thus  be  treated.  Old  Forty  said  be  calm  boys,  you 
have  been  fumeing  to  get  to  the  front,  now  this  is  only 
a first  lesson,  merely  the  beginning  of  what  you  will 
see  and  have  to  endure.  We  were  soon  marched  to  the 
Fredericksburg  depot  with  only  gun,  cartridge  box  and 
knapsack,  so  I thought  we  were  now  entering  upon 
some  of  the  ornimental  branches.  Landing  about  4 
miles  south  of  Fredericksburg,  we  camped  in  an  old 
field,  no  wood  near  and  it  sleeting  and  awful  cold,  not 
used  to  the  climate.  Our  tents  were  soon  pitched,  but 
Tom  Puckett  and  I concluded  we  would  not  lay  like 
sardines  in  a box  10  in  one  small  tent.  We  want  raised 
that  way,  so  we  took  a blanket  and  spread  it  over  a pole 
resting  on  two  forks  in  the  ground  and  got  under  that. 
Not  being  used  to  tents  we  did  not  ditch  around  it. 
Tom  being  pretty  long,  one  end  .of  him  stuck  out  about 
two  feet.  I doubling  up  like  a fellow  with  cramp 
colic,  managed  to  keep  all  of  myself  in.  After  a while 
the  sleet  and  rain  was  under  and  all  over  us,  so  up  we 
jumped  with  teeth  rattling  and  knees  trembling  from 
cold.  We  had  lain  there,  too  much  ashamed  to  go  back 
to  the  tent,  which  we  had  refused  to  sleep  in,  but  not 
able  to  stand  it  any  longer,  we  made  for  the  tent,  but 
the  boys  told  us  no,  you  seceeded  from  us,  so  there  is 
no  room  now  for  you  in  here,  so  you  can  now  toat  your 
own  skillet.  Not  a sound  could  be  heard  but  the  sleet 
and  mine  and  Tom’s  teeth  rattling,  standing  out  there 
in  the  cold.  So  I thought  I would  break  the  silence  a 
little  by  giving  expression  to  my  pent  up  feelings,  so  I 
hollowed  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  “Oh  Sullivans 
Island  ; it  is  of  thee,  this  pool1  frozen  soldier  prays  once 
more  to  see.”  Col.  Marshall  and  Maj.  Ledbetter’s  tent 
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was  near  by  and  I heard  old  Forty  say,  who  is  that? 
when  Ledbetter  told  him  it  was  that  big  mouth  McKin- 
ney. The  Col.  laughed  and  said  I guess  lie  would  like 
to  sign  a petition  to  go  back  to  the  rear  this  time. 
Well  this  was  my  next  lesson  in  the  ornamental  branch- 
es. The  Yankees  were  then  occupying  Fredericksburg. 
Next  morning  I had  to  do  picket  duty,  and  marched 
about  a mile  and  a half  in  that  direction.  The  Sergeant 
came  around  and  said  I had  to  go  on  videt  duty.  What’s 
that,  says  I?  Well  says  he,  you  will  stand  on  post 
some  distance  in  advance  of  the  picket  alone. 

I had  captured  a little  dog  while  on  Gehossey  Island 
in  South  Carolina  and  brought  him  along,  he  followed 
me  wherever  I went,  was  with  me  that  night  while  on 
duty.  I got  along  alright  during  the  daytime  but  when 
night  came  it  was  very  uncomfortable,  both  from  fear 
of  a ymnkee  bullet,  as  well  as  the  cold  sleety  rain,  and 
oh  ! it  was  so  dark,  every  stick  that  would  crack  from 
the  sleet  falling  would  make  me  jump,  thinking  it  was 
a yankee.  Just  then  some  one  said  : Mack  oh  ! Mack. 
I became  paralized,  thinking,  good  heavens,  they’  have 
got  my  name.  My  hce  dog  growled  and  I cocked  my 
gun  to  shoot  and  run,  when  Tom  Hurst  said  : It’s  me 
Bill,  I came  to  bring  your  overcoat.  He  had  walked 
a mile  and  half  to  bring  my  coat.  Had  I run,  it  would 
have  been  right  into  the  yankees  as  he  was  coming  up 
on  the  opposite  side.  When  the  main  army  was  falling 
back  from  the  peninsula  and  Yorktown,  we  fell  back 
across  the  Chickahominey,  near  Richmond  and  was 
close  to  the  battle  ground  of  Seven  Pines.  I had  by 
this  time  learned  a great  deal,  especially  what  military 
discipline  was.  Gen.  Lee  had  everything  ready  for  the 
attack  on  McClenan,  so  we  crossed  the  Chickahominey, 
at  Medows  Bridge  and  struck  the  enemy  at  Mecanicks- 
ville.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  seven  days  fighting 
around  Richmond  and  before  we  got  through,  I had 
taken  all  of  the  degrees  and  fully  initiated  in  all  the  or- 
namental branches  of  the  war. 
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Just  before  the  battle  of  Gaines  Mill,  I did  a little 
ruminating  and  asked  myself  the  question  -would  it  be 
right  in  battle,  if  a tree  was  near,  for  a fellow  to  screen 
himself  by  having  it  between  him  and  the  yankees.  I 
was  afraid  to  ask  anybodjq  fearing  they  would  think  me 
a coward,  wishing  at  the  same  time  to  be  a good  and 
valoureous  soldier.  I came  to  the  conclusion,  you 
must  stand  square  up  McKinney  and  take  the  medicine 
like  you  are  delivering,  fodder  or  no  fodder.  This  was 
our  first  engagement,  Capt.  Perrin  ordered  our  com- 
pany out  on  the  skirmish  line  and  before  doing  so,  made 
us  a short  speech.  “Says  he,  nt>w  we  are  about  going 
into  action,  remember  you  are  South  Carolinians  and 
from  a State  having  made  herself  conspicuous  in  bring- 
on  this  war.  Let  every  man  do  his  duty  and  follow  me 
and  the  victory  shall  be  ours.”  Just  then  the  enemy 
brought  out  a battery  of  artillery  and  commenced  shel- 
ling us.  I did  not  get  scared,  but  have  often  before 
and  since,  felt  a great  deal  more  composed.  Then  the 
orders  came,  forward  men,  dress  on  the  right.  Before 
we  reached  half  way,  they  limbered  up  and  fell  back  in 
the  woods,  our  company  following  in  a run  while  the 
regiment  followed  close  behind  us.  When  we  got  up 
we  found  a strong  line  of  regulars,  some  five  thousand 
strong.  Lieut.  Davis  seeing  the  situation,  gave  the 
command,  skirmishers  behind  trees,  so  that  relieved 
any  doubts  in  my  mind  and  have  been  taking  a tree 
ever  since,  even  if  I see  a lightening  bug  shining.  I 
got  behind  the  bigest  one  I could  find  and  the  way  the 
bark  was  pealed  from  that  tree,  like  twenty  men  striping 
it  at  one  time  for  tan  bark.  We  lost  in  this  fight,  half 
of  our  men,  350  being  killed  and  wounded.  Next  day 
I was  on  the  detail  to  bury  the  dead,  I was  horrified 
and  distressed  beyond  measure.  One  of  my  comyany, 
Will  Ham  Perrin  was  found  70  yards  ahead  of  the  line, 
riddled  with  bullets.  I soon  become  hardened  to  such 
sights,  and  now  realized  that  other  hardships  the  soldier 
had  to  endure  was  childs  play,  to  being  butchered  up, 
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shot  to  pieces  and  being  covered  up  with  a few  spades 
of  dirt  like  a dog. 

I have  been  in  a goodly  number  of  battles  and  have 
been  several  times  wounded  once  severely  in  the  leg 
and  was  sent  to  the  Ladies  Hospital  in  Columbia.  This 
haven  of  rest,  nourishment  and  attention,  was  kept  up 
by  those  earthly  angelic  creatures,  the  most  refined, 
cultured  and  wealthy  ladies  of  Columbia,  who  would 
vie  with  each  other  in  supplying  the  table  with 
the  richest  of  viands  and  their  tender  attention  to  the 
wounded.  I had  a particular  fine  time.  Mrs.  Barrett 
was  matron  and  gave  me  a place  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  A number  of  Ladies  would  each  day  supply 
the  table,  bringing  good  things,  mending  the  boys 
clothes  and  administering  to  their  many  wants,  waiting 
on  us  at  the  table,  bathing  and  dressing  our  wounds,  etc. 
I wish  I could  recall  all  of  their  names,  but  I remember 
but  few  : Mrs.  Palme]1,  Mrs.  Manigalt,  Mrs.  Dr.  Parker 
and  scores  of  others.  I got  to  be  prett}T  well  known  and 
liked  as  I thought  by  all,  and  concluded  I would  take  a 
little  liberty.  So  gathering  up  my  crutches  I hobbled 
up  town  without  permission.  When  I returned  Dr. 
Edmunds  made  me  go  to  bed  for  3 days. 

A neice  or  daughter  of  Mrs.  Manigalt,  a pretty  girl  of 
15  or  16  summers  came  in  the  ward  and  said,  ma  oh  ma 
do  show  me  that  funny  or  wild  man  youall  talk  so  much 
about.  There  he  is  my  child  asleep  but  don’t  wake 
him  up,  poor  fellow  he  don't  feel  well  this  morning; 
but  ma,  says  the  little  Miss,  I must  take  one  look  at 
him  so  I’ll  know  him  when  I come  again.  I lay  there 
with  my  eyes  closed,  somewhat  grum  because  Dr.  Ed- 
munds had. taken  my  breeches  away,  compelling  me  to 
lie  up  in  bed.  The  little  beauty  edged  herself  in  be- 
tween ray  cot  and  one  next  to  it,  putting  her  face  down 
almost  touching  mine  to  get  a good  look  at  the  wild 
man.  Just  then  I sprang  up  to  a sitting  position  giving 
a sorter  complication  of  a rebel  yell  and  beastly  grunt. 
Taken  so  !)3t  surprise,  the  little  Miss  turned  almost  a 
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complete  summersault  over  the  next  c©t. 

I was  kept  here  until  I was  able  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  front,  and  it  was  not  long  after  returning  before  I 
received  a wound  in  the  arm.  We  had  fought  negroes 
that  day  and  I never  in  all  my  life,  (should  I live  to  be 
as  old  as  the  man  in  the  Bible,  Mathusala,  I believe  is 
his  name)  expect  to  see  so  many  dead  negroes.  Hund- 
reds were  started  on  to  Richmond,  but  not  one  reached 
there.  The  black  Hag  certainly  was  used  when  it  came 
to  lighting  this  class  of  the  enemy  and  we  needed  no 
orders  either.  Being  wounded  I starced  for  Richmond 
and  then  on  to  the  depot.  Here  by  the  train  stood  a 
little  provost  guard.  Being  all  bloody,  besmeared 
with  powder,  dirt  and  dust,  I just  pushed  passed  him 
entered  the  car  without  money  or  pass.  That  Ladies 
Hospital  in  Columbia,  was  all  the  heaven  I wanted 
now.  I reached  there  after  two  day’s  and  night’s  ride, 
reaching  the  home  of  sweet  repose  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  some  time  in  the  night  and  asked  for  admit- 
tance. Wo  can’t  take  any  more,  you  will  have  to  go  to 
the  College  Hospital  says  Dr.  Edmunds.  After  some 
parleying  Mrs.  Barratt  says  Doctor  it  seems  I’ve  heard 
that  voice  before.  Ain’t  this  Mistliur  McKenny?  Come 
right  in,  yes  you  can  sta}T  right  here  for  sure.  So  I 
landed  there  just  3 weeks  from  the  clay  I had  first  left, 
got  a 40  day  furlough,  but  the  blame  thing  being  a 
flesh  wound,  healed  up  in  two  weeks,  so  I was  tired  and 
ashamed  too  of  staying  at  home  and  went  back  before 
ray  time  was  out. 

I was  captured  after  the  lines  were  broken  at  Peters- 
burg and  troted  back  about  two  miles  to  the  rear  by  a 
big  mouth  Irishman,  with  the  point  of  His  baonet  touch- 
ing my  back,  still  urging  me  to  go  faster,  going  down 
hill  I was  terribly  afraid  he  would  stump  his  toe,  fall 
and  stick  the  baonet  in  me.  After  getting  me  out  of 
harms  reach,  lie  stoped  and  said:  Well  Johnie,  we 
will  stop  now  and  eat  something.  We  both  will  get 
out  of  this  fight.  This  was  his  object  in  running  me 
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so  fast  and  so  far  away.  I was  carried  by  steamer  to 
the  North  and  put  in  prison.  When  I was  released,  I 
together  with  my  friend  Lem  Anderson  was  taking  a 
stroll  down  Broadway  when  we  met  up  with  a fine  look- 
ing and  well  dressed  gentleman  who  asked  us  where  we 
were  from.  We  told  him  we  were  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Says  he  that  is  my  native  State,  I 
lived  in  Charleston.  He  gave  us  his  card  and  told  us 
to  come  around  to  his  store  and  lie  would  fit  us  up  in  a 
nice  suit  of  clothes  apiece.  We  felt  very  tired,  hungry, 
ragged  and  heart  sick,  with  a gloomy  anticipation  for 
the  future  and  the  ruined  homes  with  their  bared  chim- 
neys as  sentinels  of  Sherman’s  house  burners  when  we 
returned.  Lem  asked  this  gentleman  how  long  he  had 
been  North,  when  he  replied  early  in  1861  he  came  to 
New  York  from  Charleston.  Lem’s  eyes  fairly  blazed 
with  fire  and  indiscribable  scorn,  says  he  we  are  poor, 
ragged  and  hungry,  but  we  would  not  be  caught  sir 
wearing  the  clothes  of  a blamed  traitor  and  coward.  We 
don’t  want  your  infernal  clothes  and  would  see  you  in 
the  bottomless  pit  before  we  would  wear  them,  we  would 
rather  by  far  to  return  home  in  our  rags. 

When  I returned  home,  I soon  found  I was  a bank- 
rupt, my  negroes  were  free  and  what  notes  I had  were 
worthless.  I soon  found  I had  to  hit  the  grit  and  go  to 
work.  I had  nothing  I could  call  my  own,  so  I set 
about  to  get  something  without  money  and  without 
price,  so  I got  a wife.  We  have  held  our  own  pretty 
well,  we  had  nothing  then  and  have  nothing  now.  We 
have  had  thirteen  children  and  reared  nine  of  them,  have 
one  blind  horse,  three  cats,  one  bench  leged  fice  and  an 
ash  hopper.  It  has  been  a forced  march  with  us  all 
along  the  line,  without  the  commissary  following  be- 
hind. I am  now  67  years  old  and  never  had  a law  suit 
or  fist  fight,  have  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  experi- 
ence, which  I would  like  to  loan  out  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration without  interest. 

A note  from  the  writer.  In  1863,  smallpox  was  rag- 
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ingin  Richmond,  many  were  dying  from  the  disease 
and  all  who  were  not  forced  to,  would  keep  clear  of  that 
city  and  would  even  shun  the  troops  coining  from  the 
hospitals  there.  On  one  occasion  many  sick  and  wound- 
ed soldiers  were  coming  home  on  the  train  this  side  of 
Charlotte.  The  seats  were  nearly  all  occupied  by 
civilians,  and  most  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
had  to  stand.  McKinney  had  to  stand  on  one  leg,  hav- 
ing been  wounded  in  the  foot.  The  heel  of  his  stockings 
was  pinned  to  the  seat  of  his  breeches,  he  was  ragged 
and  dirty,  his  eyes  were  bloodshot  from  pain  and  loss  of 
sleep,  and  although  he  presented  a pitiful  appearance, 
yet,  as  we  all  know,  he  would  have  his  fun  even  if  he 
were  dying.  Major  Zeigler  was  also  on  the  car  and 
was  also  standing.  He  said  to  McKinney,  “You  stay 
at  this  end  of  the  car  and  I will  go  to  the  other.  You  an- 
swer all  the  questions  I put  to  you  and  we  will  empty  this 
car  or  know  the  reason  why.”  Pretty  soon  he  bawled 
out,  “Say,  McKinney,  why  didn’t  you  stay  where  I put 
you?”  “Because  I didn’t  want  to,”  replied  Bill.* 
“Aren’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself,”  thundered  the 
Major,  “I  put  you  in  the  other  car  and  now  you  are  in 
here -among  these  folks  and  you  are  just  from- the'  hos- 
pital with  smallpox.”  “I  don’t  care,”  replied  Bill,  ap- 
parently half  crying,  “I  want  to  sit  down,”  but 
before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth  the  car  was 
vacated  by  the  broad  cloth,  slick  hat  fellows,  giving  the1 
wounded  soldiers  all  the  seats  they  wanted.  A Colonel 
who  was  oil  the  car  was  so  tickled  over  the  incident  that 
he  opened  his  valise  and  treated  the  crowd  to  “some- 
thing he  carried  along  in  case  of  snakebites.” 

On  another  occasion  Bill  went  into  a store  in  Colum- 
bia. The  goods  were  all  imported  and  sold  at  fabulous 
prices.  What  woidd  the  present  generation  think  of 
10  yards  of  English  prints  selling  for  $500  and  a pair 
of  boots  at  the  same  price.  Bill  asked  the  price  of  what' 
he  thought  was  about  a 5 cent  paper  of  pins*:  and  was* 
nearly  paralyzed -when  the  clerk  replied  ' 5 dollars. 
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‘‘Great  Scott,”  lie  cried,  that’s  powerful  high.”  “Yes,” 
replied  the  clerk  blandly,  “but  if  you’ll  tell  me  some- 
thing that  isn’t  high  I’ll  give  you  the  pins.”  “Well,” 
replied  Bill,  the  living  in  Lee’s  army  isn’t  very  high  at 
the  present  writing.”  The  clerk  was  dead  game  and 
kept  his  word.  “It’s  your  pins,”  he  said,  and  Bill  took 
them  amid  the  laughter  of  the  crowd. 


PART  V 


THRILLING  STORY  OF  SAM  PUCKETT. 

LIFE  IN  A YANKEE  PRISON. 


Much  has  been  written  of  great  battles  and  the  part 
taken  therein  by  General  So-and-so,  but  very  little  of 
the  hardships  and  prison  life  of  the  poor  soldier  private. 
Many  of  this  class  who  have  in  years  past  experienced 
the  tortues  and  privations  at  the  hands  of  this  same 
class  of  human  beings  who,  a few  short  years  ago,  held 
up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  treatment  visited 
upon  the  poor  Cuban  by  Spain,  and  the  same  now  being 
indicted  upon  the  Philippines  by  that  same  relentless 
party  in  power.  The  offspring  of  Thad.  Stevens,  Seward, 
Stanton,  Butler,  Sherman  and  others.  It.  makes  the 
heart  sick  with  disgust  at  such  inconsistency  and  brutal 
usurpation  of  power.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  and  still  resides  on  the  Laurens  side  of  Saluda 
river,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Fork.  Although  being 
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on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  }Tet  we  claim  him,  as 
this  is  his  market,  and  having  entered  the  army  from 
this  side,  when  quite  young,  joining  Co.  A,  Capt.  Rice 
commanding,  being  attached  to  James’  Batallion.  They 
were  first  ordered  to  Charleston,  and  then  moved  to 
Camp  Brooks,  near  White  Point.  (I  will  use  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  ‘‘I”  as  he  related  these  incidents  to  me.) 

“Some  twenty  of  us  were  drilled  in  artillery  service, 
enabling  us  to  use  the  battery  guns  in  case  of  necessity 
against  the  enemy’s  gunboats,  should  they  attempt  to 
come  up  the  Tugaloo  River  to  Pon  Pon.  But  it  was 
hardly  expected  such  an  attempt  would  be  made  as  the 
river  was  quite  shallow  for  such  boats,  but  on  one  occa- 
sion, however, when  the  tide  was  unusually  high, several 
of  their  iron  clads  did  come  up.  Among  them  was  the 
Monitor,  who  had  tried  her  metal  with  the  famous  Mer- 
rimac,  near  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  many 
months  previous.  As  she  hove  in  sight  a signal  mes- 
sage from  Lieut.  Harris  to  open  fire  upon  her,  which 
was  done  until  the  last  of  our  ammunition  was  exhaust- 
ed, with  two  guns  firing  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be 
handled.  They  had  six  heavy  guns,  which  were  used 
upon  the  battery  to  little  effect.  For  want  of  ammuni- 
tion we  were  ordered  away  back  to  the  reserve.  The 
enemy  soon  landed  and  spiked  the  guns  left  behind. 
While  being  carried  to  prison  the  first  time,  someone 
asked  if  there  were  any  South  Carolinians  on  board. 
I answered  I was  one.  He,  pointing  to  the  many  marks 
on  this  Monitor,  asked,  “Does  that  look  familiar?” 
This  was  the  first  time  I had  known  what  damage  she 
had  sustained  from  our  guns.  After  this  the  com- 
mand was  ordered  to  James  Island.  While 
firing  many  salutes  in  honor  of  the  4th  of 
July  the  Secessionville  fight  was  brought  on. 
The  command  was  ordered  to  Richmond  and  from  there 
to  Hanover  Junction.  Just  after  the  Seven  Days’  bat- 
tles, we  started  out  on  fhe  campaign  of  1862,  and  had  a 
little  fight  at  Culpepper  C.  H.,  and  then  at  Fredericks- 
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burg.  We  were  marching  back  and  forth  for  six  weeks, 
fighting  continuously,  and  struck  out  for  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  where  we  had  an  engagement,  also  at  Second  Ma- 
nassas battle.  After  this  fight  we  went  into  Maryland. 
Ourbatallion  was  engaged  at  South  Mountain,  also 
Frederic  City.  I was  left  behind  sick,  but  was  deter- 
mined to  die  with  my  command,  so  I hurried  on  as  best 
I could,  and  coming  up  with  an  Alabama  regiment, 
was  ordered  to  fall  in  their  ranks.  This  not  suiting  me 
and  being  afraid  to  refuse,  I asked  the  officer  in  com- 
mand for  permission  to  get  some  roasting  ears  close  by. 
This  being  given,  I kept  on  through  the  field  for  three 
miles  before  I reached  my  command.  A courier  rode 
up  and  ordered  the  command  to  a certain  point  three 
miles  further  on.  At  3 o’clock  the  brigades  of  Drayton, 
Ripley  and  Anderson  arrived,  we  were  immediately 
thrown  forward  to  repulse  the  enemy,  who  were  trying 
to  capture  a peak  called  South  Mountain  to  the  right  of 
Hill’s  line.  We  had  then  all  told  1,900  men  to  hold  in 
check  about  30,000  of  the  enemy.  About  3 o’clock 
after  driving  in  the  enemy’s  sharpshooters  and  skir- 
mish line,  we  were  thrown  into  a cut  at  Turner’s  Gap. 
The  enemy  now  all  at  once  seemed  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  peak,  making  several  attempts  to  get 
possession  of  the  road  where  we  were  then  stationed, 
but  was  repulsed  with  much  loss  on  their  side.  We 
were  then  ordered  to  vacate  the  cut  and  charge  the  ene- 
my. When  we  oil  got  out  Col.  James,  seeing  the  ene- 
my to  be  too  strong,  wheeled  the  battalion  to  the  right 
between  two  rock  fences,  where  we  attempted  to  check 
them.  Immediately  on  our  coming  between  the  rock 
fences  Col.  James  was  killed  and  Maj.  Rice  severely 
wounded.  Capt.  Miller,  of  Columbia,  took  command 
and  for  about  three  hours  the  battalion  poured  a deadly 
fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Simpson,  the  color- 
bearer,  and  one  of  the  color-guards  was  shot  down,  then 
the  other  colorguard,  R.  C.  Puckett,  was  also  shot  down. 
The  flag  was  shot  to  pieces  and  the  staff  was  broken. 
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In  a few  hours  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen,  and  it  seem- 
ed all  had  been  killed  and  wounded.  Seeing  two  Geor- 
gians  trying  to  escape,  I started  with  them,  when  one 
of  them  was  struck  with  such  force  by  a cannon  ball  that 
he  was  hurled  against  me,  knocking  me  down,  where 
I lay  unconscious  until  I was  captured  by  the  enemy. 
The  blood  and  entrails  of  this  poor  comrade  covered  my 
face  and  whole  person,  making  me  deathly  sick,  as  I 
was  soon  captured  and  not  allowed  to  stop  and  wash  it 
off.  My  company  only  went  into  action  with  28  men 
and  only  4 out  of  that  number  escaped.  Our  weak 
command  was  ordered  to  hold  this  position  at  all 
hazards  while  Stonewall  Jackson  was  making  his  famous 
movement  on  Harper’s  Ferry.  In  other  words  we  were 
to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  hold  in  check  the  enemy  go- 
ing to  the  relief  of  their  friends  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 
While  a prisoner  a Mrs.  Mary  Bradford  gave  me  a suit 
of  clothes.  She  had  a son  in  the  Confederate  army. 
We  were  carried  to  Fort  Delaware.  They  gave  us  one 
pint  of  water  per  day,  \ pound  of  bread,  1 cup  so-called 
coffee,  1 pint  bean  soup,  with  no  beans  in  it,  to  the  man. 
For  three  days  we  got  no  water.  Some  drank  salt 
water,  which  made  them  very  sick.  These  prisoners 
were  then  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe,  paroled,  and  then 
sent  to  Aiken  Landing  and  there  exchanged.  I then 
went  to  Fredericksburg,  where  I rejoined  my  company. 
The  command,  or  at  least  the  whole  of  General  Lee’s 
army,  then  struck  out  on  the  long  march  through  the 
same  country  to  Gettysburg,  in  Pennsylvania.  There 
was  continuous  fighting  all  along  our  route  with  the 
enemy.  On  reaching  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  on 
the  2nd  day  of  July,  1863,  our  command  was  imme- 
diately pressed  forward  to  the  sounding  of  the  guns, 
and  soon  become  engaged  in  one  of  the  largest  and 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  war.  We  were  hotly  engaged  in 
this  fight  for  two  days,  both  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  days 
of  July.  On  reaching  the  field  of  action,  we  were 
marched  through  a field  and  crossed  a rock  fence,  going 
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on  in  line  of  battle  about  a quarter  or  a half  a mile  in 
length,  and  then,  being  ordered  to  right  flank,  we  were 
facing  a battery,  which  was  doing  terrible  execution  to 
our  lines,  when  the  artillerymen  discarded  their  guns, 
but  by  some  miscarriage  of  orders,  when  we  were  order- 
ed to  right  flank,  the  enemy  concluded  we  were  retreating, 
and  returned  to  their  guns,  mowing  us  down  in  terrible 
style.  The  order  was  then  change  front  and  charge,  which 
was  accomplished  in  splendid  style,  driving  back  their 
lines  for  more  than  a mile  to  the  mountain.  Our  linos 
being  too  weak  and  thin  to  bold  this  advanced  position, 
fell  back  some  distance  and,  being  reinforced,  charged 
again,  driving  them  back  three  succesaive  times  on  up 
the  mountain.  The  enemy,  at  the  same  time,  gaining 
more  strength  and  courage,  would  drive  us  back,  so 
that  it  was  first,  one  and  then  the  other  gaining  the  vant- 
age ground.  I was  then  cut  off  from  my  command, 
and  seeing  that  I would  be  captured,  and  not  much  rel- 
ishing that  mode  of  life,  as  I had  once  already  had 
some  experience  along  that  line,  I lay  down  on  the  field 
among  the  dead  and  thought  I would  play  off  dead.  I 
was  then  in  the  rear.  Our  men  soon  rallied  and  drove 
them  back  with  a run.  A big  blue  coat  Yankee,  in  bis 
flight  stepped  right  on  me,  which  hurt  me  a great  deal, 
and  had  he  not  been  running  and  scared  to  death  him- 
self he  could  have  told  from  my  maneuver  that  I was 
yet  alive.  Just  at  this  juncture  my  captain  was  recog- 
nized with  much  joy.  This  fight  was  in  a wheat  field, 
and  after  we  got  through  fighting  and  racing  across, 
not  a head  was  left  standing.  At  South  Mountain, 
I neglected  to  state  in  that  connection,  I was  detailed 
as  one  of  the  litter  bearers  to  carry  off  the  wounded. 
While  engaged  in  this  work  two  of  the  men  were  shot 
down.  The  man  on  my  litter  was  killed  and  the  handles 
of  the  same  shot  away,  causing  the  litter  to  fall.  It  re- 
quires a very  stout  man,  and  also  of  courage,  to  be  a 
good  litter  bearer.  I being  quite  robust  and  young  at 
that  time  I certainly  possessed  the  first  requisite.  As 
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for  the  latter  I leave  for  others  to  say.  At  least  I tried 
to  do  m3’  duty  as  I found  it,  even  to  allowing  myself 
at  times  to  be  imposed  upon.  A Dr.  Barratt,  of  Charles- 
ton, was  our  surgeon,  and  he  required  two  of  us,  with 
the  balance  of  our  baggage  to  carry  our  litter  on  our 
backs  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  not  another  one  to 
my  knowledge  was  required  to  do  this.  I appealed  to 
my  .captain  and  Barratt  did  me  the  kindness  of  sending 
me  back  to  my  company.  After  going  through  the 
fight  at  Gettysburg,  I was  almost  completely  broke  down 
fighting  and  double-quicking,  first  forward  and  back.' 
Dr.  Barrett  again  had  me  summoned  to  help  take  care 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  all  night.  I appealed  to  my 
captain,  and  he  sent  me  to:  the  infirmary,  where  I slept 
soundly  all  night,  not  knowing:  what  was  going  on  any 
more  than  a dead  man,  although  there  was  a brisk  firing 
kept  .up  on  this  house,  tearing  it  into  threads  or  holes, 
like  a pigeon  house;  Many  of  the  wounded  boys  were  ? 
killed.  Here  some  of  my  company  were  again  shot. 
Lieut  King  lost  his  arm  and  was  again  shot  while  ap- 
proaching the  house  ; Joel  Anderson  was  shot  there  too. 
After  leaving  Gettysburg  we  crossed  the  river  at  Falling 
Waters.  I was  here  taken  sick,  about  ten  days  after- 
the  fight.  I was  to  be  left  behind,  as  there  was  no  way 
to  ride  and  could  not  keep  up  with  the  command.  Dr. 
J.  C.  Maxwell  gave  me  a certificate  stating  my  condi- 
tion, knowing  that  I would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  told  me  that  I would  have  to  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  enemy.  I told  him  no,  sir,  I 
would  go  if  I had  to  crawl.  As  for  mercy,  the  Yankee1 
prisons  showed  none.  I had  once  before  had  some  ex- 
perience in  that  line,  and  go  I would.  I managed  to 
drag  along  for  four  miles  when  I became  so  much  worse 
I had  to  stop.  The  rear  guard  coming  up,  commanded 
by  General  Heath,  the  enemy  attacked  his  Command. 
The  General  and  many  others  were  killed,  also  a num- 
ber wounded  and. taken  prisoners — I among  the  num- 
ber.. We  were  taken  right  back  over  the-same  route  we 
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had  taken,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Falling  Waters  and 
South  Mountain.  Just  ten  months  to  a day  since  I 
was  captured  before.  We  were  taken  to  the  Baltimore 
State  jail  and  stayed  there  two  months,  and  was  then 
carried  to  Point  Lookout.  This  was  the  first  boat  load 
landed  here,  and  I,  made  help  build  my  own  prison, 
which  I was  to  occupy  for  eighteen  long  months.  It 
was  a veritable  hell  upon  earth — a living,  constant  tor- 
ment. It  is  bad  enough  to  be  incarcerated  in  close 
quarters  with  36,000  others,  of  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men,  mentally,  spiritually  and  bodily; 
in  being  debared  from  all  that  makes  life  dear  to  live  for, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  guarded  by  the  inferior  ne- 
gro race,  with  all  their  jeers,  and  ready  and  willing, 
yea,  anxious,  to  shoot  you  down  on  the  least  provocation. 
Even  with  all  this,  it  seemed  to  be  the  set  policy  of  those 
in  authority  to  kill  the  Confederate  soldier  by  a slow 
death,  such  as  starvation,  filth,  cold  and  want  of  proper 
sanitary  conditions  and  medical  attention. 

After  arriving  in  prison,  any  soldier  having  more 
than  one  blanket  the  extra  one  was  taken  away,  and, 
we  were  divested  of  everything  else  except  our  wearing 
apparel.  Leaky  tents  were  furnished — those  discarded 
by  the  army.  The  rations  for  each  man  per  day  was 
half  loaf  of  baker’s  bread  or  six  crackers,  a little  slice 
of  meat — about  two  bites,  a pint  of  soup,  so-called, 
with  no  beans  or  grease,  and  were  even  scant  in  their 
water  supply.  Most  of  the  boys  firmly  believed  we 
were  often-times  fed  on  horse  and  mule  meat,  as  the 
ribs  were  round  and  it  is  well  known  such  is  the  case 
with  those  animals,  while  the  ribs  of  the  cow  is  flat.  I 
will  not,  however,  make  such  a charge  myself,  and, 
although  they  were  mean  enough,  yet  I will  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  At  the  same  time  there  were, 
no  doubt,  thousands  made  and  many  an  unscrupulous 
officr  was  made  rich  while  in  command  of  a prison  camp 
and  I have  cliairty  enough  to  believe  that  the  poor  pris- 
oners did  not  receive  Avhat  the  authorities  allowed  them. 
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At  least  there  was  money  made,  and  no  doubt  the  gov- 
ernment charged  up  with  more  than  we  got.  Even 
with  this  scant  allowance  to  the  man,  yet  it  takes  a 
great  amount  of  rations  to  feed  3G,000  prisoners,  and  if 
in  the  course  of  eighteen  months  two  dollars  worth  of 
rations  and  other  things  allowed  each  man  could  be 
taken,  it  can  be  well  seen  it  would  amount  to  quite  a 
large  sum.  The  grease  arising  to  the  tops  of  the  huge 
boilers  were  all  taken  off'  and  sold  for  soap  fat,  by  the 
head  officer  in  command,  Our  soup,  therefore,  would 
have  no  grease  in  it.  Maj.  Bradley,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, threw  a taunt  at  us  when  we  went  to  leave 
after  eighteen  months’  of  a terrible  incarceration. 
Said  he,  “You  rebels  have  enriched  me  to  the  amount 
of  sixty-four  thousand  dollars,”  and  I firmly  believe  he 
was  telling  the  truth.  Near  the  cook  houses  there  were 
many  large  boxes  kept  to  hold  the  bones,  potato  peelings 
and  other  refuse.  Often  have  I seen  the  boys  go  there 
and  suck  these  bones  and  peelings,  having  accumulated 
for  days  to  be  sold  for  manure,  and  by  that  time  they 
would  be  fly  blown. 

While  in  prison  I,  with  thirty  others,  were  made  to 
feel  all  the  pangs  of  an  untimely  death.  In  this  camp, 
which  covered  many  acres,  the  stockade  wall  was  about 
sixteen  feet  high,  guarded  by  negro  sentinels,  w-lio  had 
a platform  on  the  outside  all  around,  making  the  top 
parapet  catch  him  about  breast  high.  These  negro 
guards  were  very  offensive  and  bitter,  and  would  think 
nothing  of  shooting  you  clown  without  provocation. 
In  the  stockade  we  had  two  boys  aged  respectively  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years,  who  had  ran  away  from  home 
to  be  in  the  army  with  their  brothers.  The  16-year-old 
boy  was  passing  under  one  of  the  guards,  when  a brick 
was  thrown  from  above,  just  brushing  his  leg.  On  look- 
ing up  the  negro  laughed  at  him,  when  the  boy,  being 
satisfied  it  was  him  who  threw  the  brick,  picked  it  up 
and  let  fly  back  at  him.  Nothing  more  was  thought  of 
it  by  the  boy.  However,  a dead  negro  guard  was  re- 
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ported  with  a brick  lying  near  him,  causing  much  ex- 
citement and  commotion  among  liis  Yankee  clnims. 
Noire  seemed  to  know  anything  about  it,  yet  I,  with 
thirty-one  others,  who  were  stationed  nearest  the  place 
was  hurried  out  of  our  quarters  one  bitter  cold  night, 
not  allowed  to  dress,  and  march  to  a block-hoiise  and 
kept  there  without  food,  water  or  fire,  with'  the  ther- 
mometer then  below  zero.  We  were  told  one  of  us  had 
killed  the  negro  soldier,  and  as  all  of  us  was  knowing 
of  the  fact  we  were  guilty  and  unless  the  party  throwing 
the  brick  confessed  or  was  informed  upon,  we  would  all 
be  shot  the  next  day.  Each  one  held  out  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  it.  No  one  saw  him  struck  and  no  one  saw 
him  fall.  We  were  continually  jeered  at  through  the 
little  opening  by  the  negro  guard  that  on  the  morrow 
they  would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  us  all  shot.  The 
awful  hours  rolled  on  and  another  night  of  indescribable 
suffering  passed  through  and  the  day  of  execution  had 
arrived.  To  many  of  us  a quick  death  would  have  been 
preferable  to  the  slow  torture  by  cold,  thirst,  hunger 
and  anticipated  death . The  hour  of  execution  arrived 
and  we  were  all  marched  out  into  a hollow  square 
formed  by  the  negro  guard.  We  were  then  almost  in  a 
starving  and  freezing  condition,  when  each  one  was 
again  asked  who  threw  the  brick  killing  the  negro. 
We  had  two  small  boys  in  the  crowd.  They  first  an- 
swered they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  it,  and  the  same 
reply  went  on  down  the  line.  Just  at  this  point  when 
the  order  to  fire  upon  us  by  the  guard  would  soon  be 
given,  who  had  already  taken  their  position,  an  alarm 
was  heard  at  the  gate,  and  on  looking  up  saw  several 
horsemen  coming  at  great  speed,  shouting  “Hold  on  ! 
hold  on  there  !”  They  had  found  a boy,  a prisoner  in 
the  next  cook  house  who  could  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject.  While  we  were  locked  up  in  the  blockhouse 
an  officer,  a stranger,  visited  us  while  in  our  gloomy 
quarters.  This  man  turned  out  to  be  a Mason,  while 
among  our  number,  fortunately,  no  doubt,  for  us,  we 
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had  at  least  one,  which  was,  under  these  distressed  cir- 
cumstances, made  known.  That  signal  will  stir  the 
deepest  emotions  of  a brother  at  any  and  all  times,  let 
the  circumstances  be  what  they  may.  This  officer, 
feeling  satisfied  of  our  innocence,  lost  no  time  to  find 
the  guilty  party,  who  caused  the  death  of  the  guard. 
He  had  found  a small  boy,  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  stayed  in  the  cook  house  near  by.  The  boy  said 
while  he  was  at  the  wood  pile  picking  up  chips,  when 
he  was  hit  on  the  leg  with  a brick  thrown  by  this 
negro,  and  he  threw  it  back  at  him.  Whether  it  was 
the  brick  or  the  whiskey  caused  him  to  fall,  I do  not 
know.  I do  know  he  was  drinking  and  appeared  to  be 
drunk,  and  he  may  have  fallen  off.  I am  sorry  I did 
not  know  before  when  my  poor  comrades  were  suffer- 
ing, for  I would  certainly  come  forward  and  told  what 
I have  just  related. 

W e were  then,  after  the  acknowledgement  of  this 
manly  boy  sent  back  to  our  quarters,  where  we  were 
allowed  to  put  on  our  clothing  and  get  something  to 
eat.  Three  of  our  party  soon  died  from  this  exposure 
and  several  sustained  impaired  health  from  the  treat- 
ment we  encountered  while  in  this  frozen  zone,  debarred 
from  our  clothing  and  with  nothing  to  eat.  It  would 
appear  that  Maj.  Brady  was  not  entirely  of  the  brute 
creation,  although  very  near.  He  did  have  a little  man- 
hood about  him,  at  least  it  would  appear  so,  in  his 
treatment  of  this  manly  boy,  who  was  quite  smart  and 
appeared  to  be  no  ordinary  boy  for  his  age.  He  at 
once  took  him  out  of  the  prison  pen  and  made  him  his 
courier  at  his  office  to  cany  his  commands  back  and 
forth,  and  it  was  said  that  his  daughter,  about  the 
same  age,  fell  in  love  with  him.  Brady  was  certainly 
a mean  man  and  came  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Every  night  six  or  seven  prisoners,  being  so  poorly  clad 
and  fed,  would  freeze  to  death,  almost  no  wood  at  all 
would  be  furnished,  about  one  cord  of  green  pine  wood 
to  one  thousand  men  for  five  days,  was  the  pitiful  al- 
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lowance.  The  post  was  under  Gen.  Barnes,  but  he 
rarely  ever  came  near  and  was  never  in  contact  with 
the  prisoners.  It  was  said  that  he  was  a kind  man, 
and  possibly  he  did  not  know  all  that  was  going  on  and 
what  we  had  to  endure.  I have  seen  some  of  the  men 
so  hungry  they  would  pray  to  be  sick  so  the}7  would 
lose  their  appetite.  About  twenty  of  us  made  a plot  to 
gain  our  freedom  by  tunneling  under  the  stockade  wall, 
which  was  about  sixty  feet  from  our  tent,  where  the 
tunnel  was  started.  It  was  dug  and  completed  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  time  we  commenced  to  dig.  It 
was  dug  with  knives  and  was  just  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  crawl  through.  I came  very  near  something 
in  it  one  night.  Maj.  Brady  allowed  us  to  make  sun 
brick  for  our  tents  and  so  the  dirt  which  came  out  of  the 
tunnel  was  made  into  brick,  and  we  got  rid  of  it  in  that 
way  without  detection.  After  the  tunnel  was  complet- 
ed it  reached  just  sixty-two  feet,  coming  out  under  the 
guard.  Three  were  to  go  out  each  night  and  place  the 
plank  to  be  put  back  over  the  exit,  and  then  take  to  the 
water  which  was  near  by  and  swim  to  the  Washington 
side.  We  were  to  go  out  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
first  three  got  out  and  I guess  they  got  over  all  right. 
Maj.  Brady  had  made  a standing  offer  of  twenty-five 
dollars  to  any  of  the  prisoners  who  would  play  detective 
and  inform  him  of  things  going  wrong,  particularly  of 
escapes,  as  these  were  constantly  happening  and  it 
seemed  that  they  could  not  be  detected.  We  were  to 
answer  roll-call  each  day  ; for  the  missing  ones  as  sick 
or  present  if  not  detected.  We  also  made  a boat  out  of 
cracker  boxes  for  those  escaping  that  could  not  swim. 
The  boat  was  made  similar  to  the  boxes  with 
handles  carried  by  two  men,  being  3x10  feet,  and  used 
to  carry  out  and  dump  in  the  water  any  filth  in  the 
prison  camp,  only  it  was  water-tight.  After  being 
taken  out  once  it  was  left  and  hid  in  the  water.  Greatly 
against  my  advice  a Jew  was  let  into  the  secret  of  the 
tunnel  and  lie  not  being  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
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getting  twenty-five  dollars,  informed  Brady  of  what 
was  going  on.  He  had  not  been  told  where  it  was  but 
they  knew  it  was  in  our  quarters,  so  it  put  them  on  the 
watch.  The  next  night  three  more  started  out,  and  as 
soon  as  they  got  out  of  the  tunnel  at  the  far  end  there 
was  a terrible  fusilade  of  musketry.  We  knew  then 
that  we  had  been  betrayed.  One  of  the  three  was  kill- 
ed outright  and  the  other  two  mortally  wounded.  Sure 
enough  the  Jew  had  betrayed  us  and  he  would  have 
been  killed,  but  Maj.  Brady  took  him  out.  He  probab- 
ly took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Rev.  Traywick  and  Cur- 
tain, also  S.  F.  Saxon  were  in  the  same  prison  while  I 
was  there.  The  greatest  prevailing  complaint  was 
chronic  dysentery,  the  boys  oftentimes  being  too  weak 
to  return  to  their  quarters.  Some  cases  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  writer.  Some  poor  fellows  being  too 
weak  to  proceed  back  to  quarters  would  often  stop  and 
lie  down.  Being  ordered  to  march  on  and  not  able  to 
do  so  at  once  would  be  shot  where  the}T  lay  on  the 
ground. 

I have  known  parties  of  stout  and  robust  build  to 
lose  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  in  weight  purely  from  starva- 
tion and  bad  treat  ment  . When  the  time  came  for  us  to 
be  liberated  and  sent  home,  many  . a poor  fellow  died  on 
the  way,  not  being  able  to  reach  his  dear  beloved  ones 
at  home.  What  I have  written  is  with  no  vindictive 
spirit  or  malice,  but  that  a true  history  of  facts  may  be 
written  and,  if  necessary,  preserved.  Should  occasion 
occur,  these  facts  can  be  refered  to,  refuting  anything 
which  may  be  said  or  written  to  the  contrary.  Let  the 
world  see  that  there  were  many  Wertz’s  on  the  other 
side.  While  he  might  have  been  unnecessarily  cruel, 
his  prisoners  were  fed  and  cared  for  as  best  our  govern- 
ment could  do.  They  had  the  same  rations  as  we  and 
our  government.  Finally,  as  the  sick  and  death  rate 
at  Andersonville  was  getting  so  numerous,  a delegation 
of  prisoners  was  sent  North  to  beg  and  plead  that  they 
would  take  all  sick,  even  without  an  exchange.  But 
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even  this  was  refused.  Those  in  authority  stating  they 
would  only  help  deplete  our  commissary  and  medical 
stores.  What  a commentary  on  an  enlightened,  civi- 
lized and  Christian  nation. 

In  this  same  prison  was  a Georgian,  who  was  cap- 
tured when  the  lines  were  broken  near  Petersburg,  on 
April  2nd  18(55,  and  was  not  released  until  July,  over 
three  months  after  the  war  had  ended,  yet  his  prison 
life  and  homeward  voyage,  for  cruelty  will  rank  with 
deeds  of  the  dark  ages.  He  thus  described  his  ocean 
voyge  home,  really  in  the  true  sense,  he  was  not,  and 
should  not  have  been  considered  a prisoner.  I embarked 
with  a ship  load  of  prisoners  on  an  old  condemned 
vessel,  sailing  for  Savannah,  Ga.  At  Norfork,  many 
of  the  prisoners  were  landed,  leaving  only  25  paroled 
ones  to  go  farther  South.  We  were  forced  to  stay  down 
in  the  hull  of  the  ship,  where  were  the  boilers  and  all 
of  the  machinery  of  the  vessel,  with  no  ventilation  only 
a small  hole  above.  The  heat  was  intense  and  the 
filthy  surroundings  were  awful,  but  a new  and  terrible 
horror  confronted  us.  The  steam  boilers  on  the  same 
floor  with  us,  had  cracked  under  the  great  pressure  and 
we  were  being  roasted  alive,  or  scalded  to  death  like 
rats  in  a hole  and  no  way  of  escape,  except  through 
the  hatch  or  trap  door.  This  was  doubly  intensified 
when  most  of  our  boys  were  sick  and  wounded. 

At  this  stage,  a McGee  of  Anderson,  S.  C.,  aoneleged 
soldier,  to  get  a little  fresh  air  and  getaway  from  the 
heat,  (the  rest  having  huddled  up  in  one  corner)  climb- 
ed to  this  opening  on  deck  by  ladder,  when  the  Captain 
of  the  vessel  ordered  him  back.  Immediately  he  form- 
ed a posse  of  seven  men  to  stand  by  him  with  no  other 
weapons  but  pocket  knives,  determined  to  die  if  needs 
be  on  deck,  as  it  can  only  be  death  anyway.  Really 
there  were  only  seven  men  able  to  climb  the  ladder. 
Again  McGee  climbed  the  ladder  with  seven  men  fol- 
lowing, reaching  the  top  we  sprawled  on  the  floor,  when 
the  Captain  sitting  in  his  pilot  house  watching  with  his 
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glass,  hoping  to  signal  some  passing  ship  for  help,  as 
the  vessel  was  being  tossed  about  by  the  winds,  not  able 
to  turn  a wheel  by  the  escaping  of  steam.  We  were 
then  off  the  rock  bound  coast  of  Cape  Hatteras.  We 
felt  by  the  delightful  breeze,  as  if  transported  to  some 
delightful  clime.  Just  then  the  old  Captain  ordered  us 
back  into  the  hole.  To  this  order  McGee  remonstrated, 
telling  him  of  the  condition  below  which  he  well  knew. 
This  inhuman  wretch  paying  no  attention  to  our  supli- 
vating  plea,  sent  for  a Sergeant  and  seven  men  to  re- 
port at  once.  ’Twas  then  this  one  leged  soldier  as  brave 
as  a lion  lined  us  up,  each  man  drawing  his  knife  in 
the  presence  of  this  devil  in  man’s  clothing,  who  orders 
this  Seargeant  to  put  us  back  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Just  as  the  soldiers  lined  up  in  front  of  us, 
McGee  hobbled  out  several  feet  in  front  of  our  line  and 
addressed  the  soldiers  in  eloquent  language  ; told  them 
the  situation,  appealing  to  their  humanity,  begged  they 
would  not  enforce  such  an  unliuman  order  of  this 
wretch,  pointing  his  finger  at  the  old  Captain,  but  added 
if  you  will  and  fail  to  kill  us  at  first  fire,  we  will  cut 
you  to  pieces  with  our  knives.  Then  facing  the  Cap- 
tain with  his  fist  clinched  said,  yes  d — m you  we  will 
limb  you  limb  by  limb.  Then  stepping  back  in  line 
waiting  for  the  worst  to  come.  Neither  side  moved  but 
looked  steadfastly  at  the  other.  At  last  the  Captain 
quaked  and  ordered  the  soldiers  back.  We  had  won 
and  the  deck  was  ours,  and  we  went  to  work  in  assist- 
ing the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  hole  up  on  deck. 
Three  of  the  poor  fellows  were  dead  when  we  got  them 
out,  and  threw  them  overboard  in  full  view  of  this  Cap- 
tain who  was  solely  responsible  for  their  death. 

We  drifted  for  3 days  and  then  taken  in  tow  by  a 
boat,  carried  to  Beaufort  and  then  to  Wilmington,  where 
we  lay  two  weeks  for  repairs,  and  then  sailed  for 
Charleston  and  Savannah. 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  any  one  of  the  proud 
Anglo  Saxon  race,  reared  and  nurtured  in  a civilized, 
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Christian  country,  should  become  even  lower  in  feeling 
than  the  brute  creation  and  we  do  not  have  to  go  be- 
yond the  confines  of  this  Christian  country  to  find  Bar- 
barians of  the  most  cruel  type. 

What  I now  propose  to  write,  I scarcely  know  to 
what  chapter  of  my  book  to  give  it  assignment,  it  being 
so  revolting  to  the  finer  instincts  of  a cultured,  refined 
and  those  calling  themselves  a Christian  nation.  Would 
that  it  were  only  rumor,  but  alas,  its  only  too  true,  and 
setting  out  to  give  facts  and  facts  alone,  letting  conse- 
quenses  fall  upon  the  guilty  part}7,  I propose  as  far  as 
my  observation  extended,  and  that  of  others,  in  whom 
implicit  faith  can  be  placed,  to  tell  the  whole  truth  of 
the  great  uncivil  war.  It  is  well  known  except  in 
heathen  countries,  and  so  practiced  in  Christian  warfare, 
that  the  great  aim  in  battle  is  not  to  kill,  but  to  wound. 
The  reasoning  is  ; a man  killed  is  hut  one  and  he  lies 
there  until  the  battle  is  over.  Not  so  with  one  wounded, 
as  oftentimes  it  counts  as  three,  if  severely,  it  requires 
two  of  his  comrades  to  take  him  off  the  field,  and  if  the 
sit  uation  is  very  hot,  they  may  be  sometime  in  finding 
a surgeon  and  getting  back.  The  Northern  people  ac- 
cused us  of  manufacturing  and  useing  explosive  and 
poisoned  bullets  during  the  great  war.  To  show  the 
falsity  of  this  charge,  and  showing  very  plainly  that 
the  Northern  army  did  use  them,  I will  quote  from  an 
article  written  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Hayden,  who  served 
in  the  first  Virginia  regiment,  who  gets  his  knowledge 
from  official  papers  on  file  in  the  war  department  at 
Washington.  This  historian’s  knowledge  is  based  on 
witnessing  some  running  sores  at  the  present  day,  now 
having  been  made  40  years  ago,  whose  limbs  are  double 
their  natural  size,  a mass  of  corruption.  The  parties 
having  in  this  length  of  time  suffered  the  pains  of  a 
living  death.  These  wounds,  were  received  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  have  been  by  medical  men  pronounced 
as  something  unusual  in  appearance,  and  non  healing 
in  their  nature.  Some  of  these  parties  retain  the  bullets, 
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which  prove  beyond  doubt  that  such  death-dealing  mis- 
sils  were  used  by  the  Federal  army.  Says  Mr.  Hayden 
“The  bullet  was  in  two  parts,  one  hollowed  out  and  the 
other  also  hollow,  being  encased  in  the  larger  and  con- 
taining the  poison,  the  latter  being  loose  would  slip  out 
and  remain  in  the  body  or  pass  through  leaving  its 
poison.  In  1864,  the  day  the  negro  troops  made  their 
drunken  charge  at  Chafins  Farm,  I picked  up  many  of 
these  explosive  balls,  which  are  still  preserved  by  me. 
Mr.  Davis  positively  denies  that  such  ammunition  was 
ever  manufactured  by  the  Confederate  Government, 
while  it  is  on  record  in  the  ordinance  department  in 
Washington  that  one  Samuel  Gardner,  Jr.,  offered  to 
sell  these  poison  and  explosive  bullets  to  Mr.  John 
Tucker,  Asst.  Sec.  of  war.  It  reached  Mr  Lincoln  and 
he  writes  “Will  Gen.  Ripley  consider  whether  this  ex- 
plosive shell  will  be  valuable  in  battle.  In  June  1862 
Brig-Gen.  Rufus  King,  at  Fredericksburg,  made  requisi- 
tion for  some  of  these  shells  in  September  1862.  The 
chief  of  ordinance  of  the  11th  corps  recommended  the 
shell  to  the  Asst.  Sec.  of  war ; who  ordered  10,000 
rounds  to  be  purchased.  Of  this  number  200  were  is- 
sued to  Mr.  Gardner  for  trial.  In  October  1862  the 
chief  of  ordinance  of  the  11th  corps  then  stationed  at 
Fairfax,  sent  in  a requisition  for  20,000  rounds  of  these 
explosive  and  poisonous  bullets  and  notwithstanding 
Gen.  Ripley’s  disapproval,  the  Asst.  Sec.  of  war  ordered 
and  had  issued  to  the  11th  corps  the  remaining  9,800 
which  was  obeyed.  In  November  1862,  Mr.  Gardner 
offered  to  sell  his  explosive  shell  to  the  Government  at 
35  dollars  per  thousand,  calibre  58.  The  Asst.  Sec.  of 
war  at  once  ordered  100,000  rounds.  In  June  1863,  the 
second  New  Hampshire  made  requisition  for  35,000  of 
these  shells  and  received  24,000.  The  second  New 
Hampshire  regiment  was  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
and  49  of  its  number  lie  buried  there.  This  statement 
is  from  official  sources,  obtained  from  the  archives  at 
Washington. 
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In  1866  the  year  after  our  war  had  ended,  the  Rus- 
sian government  issued  a circular,  calling  a convention 
of  the  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  against  the 
use  of  such  explosive  projectiles  being  used  in  war. 
To  this  circular  the  then  chief  of  ordinance  of  the  United 
States,  Gen.  A.  B.  Dyer,  replies  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
J.  M.  Schofield  ; under  date  of  Aug.  19th,  1868, 1 heartily 
concur  with  the  Russian  government  and  hope  our  gov- 
ernment will  respond  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion. I consider  them  barbarous  and  no  more  to  be  tolerat- 
ed than  the  poisoning  of  food  and  drink  to  be  left  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy.  Such  a practice  should  not  be  tolerated, 
among  any  people  above  the  grade  of  savages  ; yet  it  was 
alright  for  this  government  to  use  them  only  a short  time 
before  this.  Mighty  religious  had  some  of  them  become 
when  the  country  was  not  at  war,  but  at  piece  with  all 
nations.  This  Gen.  Dyer,  also  states,  that  this  explo- 
sive shell  certainly  kills  when  this  is  not  the  art  of  war, 
as  a wounded  man  cripples  an  army  for  the  time  more 
than  one  killed.  In  the  pat  office  report  of  1863-4  will 
be  found  No.  40,468  Samuel  Gardner,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Improvement  in  Hollow  Projetiles,  Pat  dated,  Nov.  3rd 
1863.  So  this  should  ever  set  at  rest  the  vile  slander 
place  upon  our  government  for  their  manufacture  and 
use  and  place  it  where  it  justly  belongs. 

Much  unwritten  historical  facts  along  this  line,  could 
be  truthfully  detailed,  placing  the  federal  government 
(who  is  sorel}T  responsible)  in  quite  a bad  light,  before 
the  world.  Many  more  instances  of  barbaric  and  cruel 
treatment  of  the  unfortunate  soldier  falling  into  their 
hands,  but  time  and  space  forbids  my  giving  only  a few 
cases.  I onl}'  mention  one  more  in  this  connection  and, 
that  happened  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  at  Morris 
Island,  when  600  confederate  officers  were  placed  in 
alinement  in  front  of  the  federal  works,  as  a shield  or 
preventative  against  the  confederate  batteries  firing  up- 
on them.  If  by  so  doing  they  would  be  butchering 
their  own  men.  Maj.  M.  G.  Zeigler,  of  the  Holcomb 
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Legion  was  of  this  number,  who  for  several  clays  were 
placed  in  this  trying  position.  A truer  soldier  never 
drew  from  its  scabbard  his  sword  in  the  defense  of  his 
country,  than  did  Maj.  Martin  Govin  Zeigler,  from 
Abbeville,  Co.,  South  Carolina. 


PART  VI 


THE  HERO  OF  HEROES,  SAM  DAVIS. 


The  South  produced  many  heroes  of  the  war  between 
the  States  but  it  remained  for  a poor  private,  poor  in 
this  world’s  good,  but  rich  in  all  things  essential  to 
make  the  ideal  man  and  soldier.  No  nation  existing  or 
yet  unborn  can  ever  produce  a greater  servant  to  duty, 
a greater  martyr  and  hero  for  his  country’s  cause  than 
Sam  Davis  of  Pulaski  Tenn,  and  well  may  his  state  and 
town  see  proper  to  erect  to  his  devoted  memory  a monu- 
ment of  bronze  and  stone  that  will  ever  while  time  last 
commemorate  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  his  precious 
life  for  his  country  and  friend  for  what  he  deemed  to 
be  right.  Sam  Davis  was  scarcely  out  of  his  teens  when 
the  war  broke  out.  His  parents  were  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, but  had  inculcated  a principal  in  that 
manly  boy  which  followed  him  to  his  final  and  ignomin- 
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ious  death.  He  was  in  the  Western  army  under  Gen. 
Brag,  and  by  his  courageous  disposition  was  one  of  the 
most  trusted  scouts  of  the  notorious  Capt.  Shaw.  Gen. 
Brag  had  fallen  back  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga, 
and  greatly  desired  information  as  to  the  movement 
numbers  etc.,  of  the  enemy,  then  opposed  to  him,  this 
duty  devolved  upon,  his  noted  scout,  Capt.  Shaw,  upon 
whose  head  thousands  would  have  been  given  for  his 
capture  dead  or  alive.  He  together  with  his  whole 
posse  were  in  and  around  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  had 
gained  much  valuable  information.  The  number  and 
position  of  their  troops,  fortifications  etc.,  and  were 
now  making  ready  to  get  this  information  through  the 
lines  to  Gen.  Bragg  if  possible.  They  already  were  ful- 
ly acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  and 
knew  the  consequences  should  they  be  captured  by  the 
enemy,  but  such  is  that  desire  which  thrills  the  breast  of  a 
noble  soldier,  a lover  of  His  country,  a hater  of  the  in- 
vaders tread  upon  his  soil  to  shackle  him  with  his  chains 
of  oppression,  that  he  loses  sight  of  danger  for  duty. 
Unfortunately  for  Sam  Davis,  the  information  Capt. 
Shaw  had  obtained  was  given  him  in  writing  and  dia- 
gram even  to  the  minutest  details,  while  he  and  others, 
had  it  only  in  their  fertile  brain  with  no  tell  tale  to  en- 
trap them  if  caught.  Capt.  Shaw  ordered  his  scouts  to 
scatter  in  different  directions,  hoping  some  of  the  num- 
ber would  be  enabled  to  get  through  the  lines,  when 
Gen.  Bragg  would  be  in  possession  of  this  valuable  in- 
formation, Sam  Davis  before  starting  out,  fully  ap- 
preciating the  danger  if  captured,  that  he  would  not  be 
treated  as  an  ordinary  soldier  with  these  papers  on  his 
person,  but  as  a spy  took  the  precaution  to  sew  them 
up  in  the  lining  of  his  saddle  skirts  where  he  hoped  they 
would  be  free  from  detection.  It  was  almost  a forelone 
hope  for  this  party,  most  of  them  at  least,  to  be  able  to 
get  out  of  such  a cordon  of  pickets,  yankee  scouts  and 
hordes  of  soldierspatrolling  and  guarding  every  road, 
passway  and  ford  of  that  country.  After  dodging 
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around  here  and  there,  finally  as  they  thought,  making- 
good  progress  towards  accomplishing  their  purpose,  un- 
fortunately they  ran  upon  a body  of  troops  called  the 
Kansas  Jayliawkers,  a more  blood-thirsty  set  of  men, 
noted  for  all  the  crimes  against  civil  warfare  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  Most,  if  not  all  of  them  were  captured 
by  this  marauding  band  of  cut  throats,  house  burners 
and  pilferers.  They  were  brought  to  Pulaskie  Tenn., 
then  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Dodge,  who  had  the 
honor  of  commanding  this  body  of  men.  All  of  them 
were  securely  placed  in  the  jail  of  that  town,  Capt. 
Shaw  among  them.  When  first  captured  each  of  them 
were  very  carefully  searched,  hoping  to  find  important 
papers  upon  them,  either  relating  to  the  Confederate  or 
Federal  side.  None  such  were  found  upon  Capt.  Shaw 
and  other  members  of  his  command  as  in  .their  fertile 
brain  was  locked  up  the  secrets  of  which  no  key  could 
unlock,  but  far  different  was  it  with  poor  Sam  Davis. 
Not  only  was  his  pockets  examined  and  the  lining  of 
his  clothing  cut  open,  but  next  turned  their  attention  to 
his  saddle  which  was  cut  to  pieces  and  in  the  lining  of 
which  the  tell-tale  information  was  produced  and  to- 
gether with  the  prisoners  was  delivered  up  to  Gen. 
Dodge.  He  then  being  subject  to  trial  by  drumhead 
court  martial  and  tried  as  a spy  if  guilty  whose  sentence 
was  death,  caused  them  to  look  upon  this  poor  unfortu- 
nate boy,  not  as  a common  prisoner  of  war,  but  one 
looked  upon  and  was  treated  as  a common  felon.  He 
was  incarcerated  in  a separate  cell  and  removed  from 
the  rest  of  his  brother  soldiers,  and  araignecl  for  trial 
before  a self-constituted  military  tribunal  almost  im- 
mediately and  without  any  delay.  This  jury  of  officers 
after  a short  sitting  and  hearing  of  the  evidence,  found 
him  guilty  of  the  military  crime  of  being  a spy  and 
sentenced  him  to  be  hung  within  24  hours.  He  was 
taken  back  to  prison  to  await  his  awful  doom. 

Gen.  Dodge  was  fully  aware  that  the  information 
contained  in  the  papers  found  in  the  posession  of  Sam 
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Davis,  was  not  obtained  by  himself.  They  well  knew 
there  was  some  others  who  had  given  this  information 
possibly  an  enemy  in  the  camp  close  to  head  quarters. 
They  possibly  believed  they  had  Shaw  in  prison,  one 
in  whom  they  would  have  given  thousands  for  his  head, 
but  being  under  an  assumed  name,  the}7  were  not 
aware  of  the  fact  they  had  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
important  scouts  in  the  whole  western  army.  I have 
not  the  information  to  enlighten  me  whether  or  not 
young  Davis  knew  where  Capt.  Shaw  obtained  his 
most  valuable  information.  Possibly  this  matter  was 
not  communicated  to  him,  but  his  captain  had  not  only 
communicated  to  him  like  the  rest  by  word  and  in  per- 
son, but  also  to  him  alone  in  a full  written  and  descrip- 
tive paper  of  the  minutest  details  and  it  was  to  him 
alone  he  was  determined  to  bear  full  allegiance,  and  if 
needs  be  die  for.  Capt.  Shaw,  by  his  shrewdness,  was 
enabled  to  get  a young  lady  of  rare  beanty  and  mental 
attainments  and  of  course  a Southern  sympathizer  to 
assist  him  in  getting  this  much  sought  after  information. 
He  was  a frequent  visiter  to  her  house.  She  also  had 
a frequent  visitor  in  the  person  of  an  officer,  close  to 
and  who  posessed  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  present 
and  future  plans  of  the  federal  forces.  (What  a pretty 
woman  cannot  accomplish  when  she  sets  her  head 
thereto,  it’s  useless  for  man  to  try.)  This  information 
was  obtained  from  this  officer,  by  this  young  lady, 
transfered  from  her  to  Capt.  Shaw  and  then  to  each  one 
of  his  scouts,  before  separating  and  setting  out  on  their 
perilous  journe}’  of  escape  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 
Gen.  Dodge,  no  doubt,  thought  he  had  a Benedict  Arn- 
old in  his  camp  and  was  even  more  anxious  to  spot  him 
and  he  to  suffer  this  ignomineous  death  than  Davis, 
but  it  was  never  in  his  power  to  do  so.  He  sent  his 
Adjutant  General  to  the  jail  and  had  young  Davis 
brought  before  him,  but  with  all  the  persuading  and 
promises  in  his  power  he  signally  failed  to  get  any 
knowledge  whatever,  as  to  where  or  how  and  by  whom 
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this  knowledge  was  obtained.  In  many  ways  was  lie 
appealed  to.  Says  Gen.  Dodge,  young  man  you  are 
yet  scarcely  out  of  the  ranks  of  childhood,  a young  man 
with  an  apparent  bright  and  happy  future  with  a ro- 
bust frame  of  body  and  mind  and  one  likely  to  reach  to 
the  age  of  many  years,  you  have  heard  the  sentence  of 
death  past  upon  you,  which  will  so  soon  be  executed, 
Ending  your  earthly  career,  and  forever  landing  your 
soul  and  all  that  is  now  mortal,  beyond  which,  there 
is  an  eternal  gulf  where  none  has  ever  known  to  return. 
Now  sir,  the  one  most  guilty  I am  after,  and  if  }Tou  will 
give  me  his  name  I will  release  you.  Capt.  Shaw  was 
looking  out  of  his  window  from  the  jail  upon  the  scene. 
He  well  knew  why  Sam  Davis  had  been  taken  before 
Gen.  Dodge  and  the  appeal  that  officer  was  making  to 
him  to  divulge  the  party  from  whence  this  information 
was  obtained.  He  was  trembling  in  every  joint  of  his 
physical  frame,  fearing  these  appeals  would  bring  him 
instead  of  Sam  Davis  to  suffer  the  pangs  and  penalties 
of  death,  brave  though  he  was,  oft  and  again  faced  death 
on  the  fields  of  battle  and  in  his  many  single  handed 
encounters  with  the  enemy,  yet  there  was  a kind  of 
mental  excitement  as  to  the  outcome  of  these  appeals. 
His  feeling  to  the  enemy  was  bitter,  yet  even  he  was 
not  prepared  thus  to  die.  Although  he  knew  his  friend 
well,  yet  he  knew  him  not  perfectly,  else  he  would  have 
had  no  uneasiness  of  mind,  for  here  stood  before  Gen. 
Dodge  a hero  of  heroes,  one  who  was  willing  and  de- 
termined to  suffer  death,  who  was  the  very  incarnation 
of  honor  itself.  Life,  though  sweet,  could  not  be  pur- 
chased by  dishonor,  in  the  betrayal  of  a friend.  After 
such  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  him,  young  Davis 
streightened  himself  up  before  this  military  Czar,  whose 
life  was  in  his  hands,  and  said  : Gen.  Dodge,  you  know 
your  duty  and  I know  mine,  but  sir,  I will  suffer  death 
before  I will  betnaythe  confidence  of  a friend.  He 
was  taken  back  to  his  prison  quarters,  to  await  the 
hour  of  his  untimely  death,  still  the  General  was  not 
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satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  interview.  It  was  not 
so  much  that  he  desired  to  prolong  the  days  of  this 
young  soldiers  life,  as  it  was  to  reach  the  party  most 
guilty,  knowing  full  well  this  poor  young  man  was 
only  carrying  out  the  orders  of  a superior  party.  So 
he  sent  his  Adjutant  General  to  see  him  in  his  prison 
quarters,  with  instructions  to  use  all  of  the  persuasive 
powers  under  his  command  to  get  young  Davis  to  di- 
vulge, but  he  was  as  firm  as  the  mountains.  Says  this 
noble  and  hero  boy.  “Tell  Gen.  Dodge,  I know  my 
duty,  although  it’s  hard  to  give  up  my  life,  while  so 
young,  I would  like,  yea  do  I long  to  live  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  my  country,  but  sir,  I will  suffer  ten 
thousand  deaths  before  I will  betray  the  confidence  of 
a friend.  Sam  Davis  thought  he  would  be  shot,  but 
not  so  intended  in  his  case,  as  preparations  had  been 
made  and  fiinally  completed  to  hang  him  as  a common 
felon.  All  his  manhood  was  wrought  up  and  brought 
to  a high  tension  when  he  was  marched  to  the  scaffold 
to  pay  the  penalty,  it  might  be  said,  and  to  suffer  for 
the  deeds  of  another,  but  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion 
and  shrank  not  from  it.  Among  his  last  words  were  : 
My  comrades  will  have  to  fight  the  battles  of  our  beloved 
South  without  me,  to  my  dearly  beloved  mother,  father 
and  all,  tell  them  I die  in  a noble  cause,  feeling  I have 
but  done  my  duty,  to  my  God  and  my  native  land. 
Mother  Father,  grieve  not  for  me. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  as  noble  a hero  as  God  ever 
created,  nothing  could  be  added  to  make  him  greater  as 
a brave  and  heroic  soldier.  As  our  noble  old  chief, 
Gen.  Lee  has  said,  the  sublimest  word  of  the  english 
language  was  “duty”.  So  this  noble  boy  thus  felt,  and 
so  personified  it,  in  its  highest  form  when  he  surrend- 
ered his  young  life  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty. 
More  than  one  monument  has  been  erected  in  his  native 
State,  and  now  one  of  most  imposing  excellence  is  being 
placed  in  the  Capitol  of  his  native  State,  to  commemo- 
his  memory  to  future  generations,  yet  unborn.  The 
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first  monument  which  was  erected  to  him,  commemo- 
rative of  his  heroic  deeds,  was  placed  at  his  home  and 
grave  where  his  remains  lie  dormant  until  the  resurec- 
tion  morn.  It  is  quite  a handsome  one,  placed  there 
by  his  father.  One  of  massive  proportions,  and  beauty, 
is  now  being  erected  at  Nashville,  his  State  Capitol  by 
his  many  admirers.  It  may  possibly  be  wrong  in  this 
write]1  to  feel  as  lie  does,  and  say  things  which  may  be 
best  unsaid,  and  let  the  dead  past  bitterness  be  forever 
buried  and  never  again  resurected,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
hard  to  do,  particularly  by  those  of  us  who  yet  remains 
on  this  side  the  river  of  life,  and  having  passed  through 
the  many  trials  of  a four  years  cruel  war,  and  eight 
years  of  an  equal  cruel  unjust  and  unrightous  recon- 
struction, to  now  kiss  the  hand  that  smote  us,  and  take 
to  our  warm  breast  the  once  cold  and  cruel  viper,  ever 
ready  to  sting  to  death,  all  that  was  left  of  our  former 
chivalry  and  manhood.  Gen.  Dodge  possibly  did  his 
duty  as  he  viewed  it  from  his  standpoint,  in  thus  blot- 
ting out  from  earth,  this  young  life  of  a mortal  spirit 
and  casting  it  as  by  one  stroke  into  eternity,  with  so 
short  preparation,  if  needs  be.  I do  not  question  his 
military  right  or  law,  in  the  matter,  but  had  I have 
been  one  of  the  committee,  getting  up  funds  to  erect 
this  monument,  I would  not  have  asked  or  received  a 
contribution  of  $10.00,  or  any  other  amount  from  him, 
for  its  erection.  A very  kind  letter  he  wrote,  accom- 
panied with  this  amount,  in  which  he  stated  it  was 
very  trying  to  him  and  he  did  all  that,  he  could  to  save 
the  young  man,  but  such  is  the  penalty  for  such  deeds 
in  times  of  war,  and  the  edict  of  this  millitary  tribunal 
had  to  be  executed  to  insure  the  safety,  and  debar  others 
from  taking  upon  themselves  such  risks,  and  while  the 
poor  bo}T  was  made  to  suffer  the  disgraceful  death,  by 
hanging,  yet  in  a millitary  sense  this  was  no  disgrace- 
ful crime.  Still  the  penalty  had  to  be  of  the  severest 
nature.  This  writer  saw  his  manly  form,  taken  in  a 
plaster  bust,  also  his  clothing  and  saddle,  while  at  our 
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re- union  in  Nashville.  The  same  was  plainly  seen  to 
have  been  cut  and  ripped  in  their  search  for  the  hidden 
papers,  supposed  to  be  in  his  posession.  It  was  also 
my  pleasure  and  honor,  with  others,  to  grasp  the  hand 
of  his  noble  and  handsome  sister,  and  offer  our  heart- 
felt sympathies,  as  well  as  congratulations,  m having 
the  honor  of  seeing  the  sister  of  this  the  greatest  hero  of 
the  late  war,  between  the  States.  She  was  much  af- 
fected and  almost  overcome  by  the  scene  presented,  as 
were  many  others  present.  It  was  by  such  heroism  if 
not  so  great  in  thousands  of  lesser  degree,  which  made 
the  South  in  her  weak  condition,  fully  able  (to  cope 
with  the  liords  of  creation  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  for  four  long  years,  finally  worn  out  even  by  victory. 

The  commission  appointed  to  try  Sam  Davis  made 
the  following  report : The  commission  does  therefore 
sentence  him,  the  said  Samuel  Davis  of  Coleman’s 
scouts,  in  the  service  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States, 
to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  commanding  general  shall  direct,  two 
thirds  of  the  commission  concuring  in  this  sentence. 
Finding  and  sentence  of  the  commission  approved.  The 
sentence  will  be  carried  into  effect  on  Friday  November 
27  1863,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.  m.,  and  2 p.  m. 
Brigadier- Gen.  G.  W.  Sweeney,  commanding  the  second 
division,  will  cause  the  necessary  arrangements  to  be 
made  to  carry  out  this  order  in  the  proper  manner. 
Capt.  Armstrong,  the  provost  marshall,  informed  Davis 
of  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  more  humiliating  punishment  expecting  to  be 
shot,  not  thinking  they  would  hang  him,  but  he  showed 
no  fear  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  as  only  a brave 
man  can.  That  night  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
his  mother  : 

Pulaski,  Giles  Co.,  Tenn.,  November  26,  ’63. 

Dear  mother.  Oh  how  painful  it  is  to  write,  I have 
got  to  die  tomorrow'  morning,  to  be  hanged  by  the 
federals.  Mother  do  not  grieve  for  me,  I must  bid  you 
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goodbye  forevermore.  Mother  I do  not  fear  to  die. 
Give  my  love  to  all. 

Your  son, 

Samuel  Davis. 

P.  S.  Mother  tell  the  children  all  to  be  good.  I wish  I could 
see  you  all  once  more,  but  I never  will  any  more.  Mother 
and  father  do  not  forget  me,  think  of  me  when  I am  dead, 
but  do  not  grieve  for  me,  it  will  do  no  good.  Father 
you  can  send  for  my  remains  if  you  want  to  do  so, 
they  will  beat  Pulaski,  Tenn.  I will  leave  some  things 
too  with  the  hotel  keeper  for  you.  Pulaski  is  in  Giles 
county  Tenn.,  south  of  Columbia.  S.  D. 


PART  VII 


SKETCH  OF  BEDFORD  FORREST. 


When  all  contention  and  ill  feeling  has  subsided  on 
both  sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  then  the  future 
historian  will  doubtless  give  due  honor  and  praise  to 
one  obscure  private,  rising  as  he  did  rapidly  to  immor- 
tal fame.  In  this  connection  I will  quote  from  the  lost 
cause  a short  sketch  of  the  life  both  civil  and  military 
of  Gen.  Nathan  B.  Forrest.  Such  brilliant  exploits  al- 
most dazzels  one’s  comprehension  and  reads  like  a tale 
of  fiction. 

Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  was  born  at  Chapel  Hill,  in 
what  is  now  Marshall  county,  Tenn.,  July  13,  1821. 

His  paternal  ancestors  were  of  English  descent,  his 
grandmother  being  of  Irish  origin  and  his  mother  of 
Scotcli-Irish  stock. 

His  boyhood  was  uneventful.  William  Forrest,  his 
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father,  died  when  young  Bedford  was  only  10  years  old, 
leaving  him  at  the  head  of  the  family,  which,  besides 
his  mother,  consisted  of  six  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
The  family,  having  moved  to  Tippah  county,  Miss., 
were  very  poor  when  the  father  died,  and  the  support 
of  the  group  fell  on  the  oldest  son,  assisted  by  his 
mother.  This  noble  woman,  like  Aurelia,  the  great 
mother  of  Caesar,  possessed  a strong  character,  and 
ruled  her  family,  including  young  Bedford,  with  an  iron 
hand,  but  withal  a kindly  heart. 

By  his  20th  year  young  Forrest  had  achieved  a com- 
petency for  his  mother’s  family,  and  set  out  for  Texas, 
which  was  then  engaged  in  a struggle  with  Mexico  for 
liberty.  He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  thus,  early 
gratifying  his  passion  for  war,  and,  returning  to  the 
States,  engaged  in  business  at  Hernando,  Miss.,  and  then 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  with  great  success.  While  thus 
engaged  at  Memphis  lie  was  elected  as  alderman  for  the 
city.  Soon  after,  at  the  instance  of  the  mayor,  he 
rescued  a murderer  from  a mob  of  several  thousand 
enraged  citizens,  who  were  endeavoring  to  lynch  him. 
In  this  exploit  Forrest,  alone,  and  armed  only  with  a 
knife,  pushed  through  the  crowd  and, putting  the  swing- 
ing wretch  down,  dragged  him  to  the  jail  nearby,  fight- 
ing off  the  mob  with  his  knife.  People  at  once  recog- 
nized what  manner  of  man  he  was  and  what  overwhelm- 
ing will  power  lie  possessed.  Forrest  then  again  resort- 
ed to  planting,  and  in  1860  made  on  Ids  plantation 
1,000  bales  of  cotton. 

The  war  having  broken  out,  Forrest,  early  in  the 
summer,  having  arranged  his  affairs,  enlisted  June  14, 
1861,  as  a private  soldier  in  Company  D,  Seventh  Ten- 
nessee Cavalry,  and  he  made  a capital  soldier,  too.  A 
few  months  later  he  was  authorized  by  Governor  Har- 
ris, of  Tennessee,  to  raise  a regiment,  which  he  quickly 
accomplished,  going  to  Louisville  in  disguise  to  pur- 
chase and  bring  out  the  arms  and  equipments  for  the 
men,  and  becoming  its  lieutenant-colonel.  With  tins 
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new  command  he  did  some  brilliant  fighting  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  his  great  career  now  began  in  earnest.  Soon 
after  he  won  distinction  by  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
Fort  Donelson,  fighting  for  the  most  part  mounted. 
When  the  garrison  was  surrendered  by  its  commanders 
lie  refused  to  yield,  and,  in  disobedience  of  orders, 
brought  his  regiment  through  the  Federal  lines  intact 
and  escaped. 

Forrest  then  rode  to  Nashville,  where  he  rescued  vast 
stores  which  had  been  abandoned  and  were  being  loot- 
ed by  a mob.  Going  thence  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  he 
was  there  elected  colonel  of  his  regiment.  Soon  after 
he  again  distinguished  himself  at  the  great  battle  of  Shi- 
loh, where  he  was  dangerously  wounded.  After  recov- 
ering Forrest  was  sent  to  Chattanooga,  and  was  placed 
in  command  of  a brigade  of  1,500  effective  men.  With 
this  force  he  moved  on  Murfreesboro’,  garrisoned  by  a 
larger  force  than  his  own,  and  captured  the  place  after 
a severe  fight,  taking  1,705  prisoners,  including  their 
commander,  Gen.  Crittenden.  By  this  exploit  he  earn- 
ed his  promotion  to  brigadier-general,  his  commission 
dating  from  July  21,  1862.  Forrest  soon  after  moved 
with  Bragg’s  army  to  Kentucky,  going  as  far  as  Bards- 
town,  whence  he  was  ordered  back  to  Murfreesboro’  to 
take  command  of  new  troops  there. 

In  December,  1862,  Forrest,  with  his  new  command, 
crossed  the  Tennessee  river  and  overran  west  Tennessee, 
capturing  towns,  garrisons,  forts,  destroying  trestles, 
bridges  and  trains,  and  bringing  away  safely  immense 
stores.  On  this  raid  he  fought  heavy  engagements  at 
Lexington  and  Parker’s  Cross  Roads,  and  captured  Col. 
Robert  Ingersoll,  the  famous  orator  of  later  years.  The 
spring  of  1863  was  spent  in  various  operations  in  mid- 
dle Tennessee,  culminating  March  5th  in  the  capture, 
in  connection  with  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  of  Col.  Coburne’s 
force  at  Thompson’s  Station,  Tenn.,  of  2,200  men.  His 
next  exploit  was  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  column 
of  Col.  A.  D.  Straight,  May  3d,  numbering  1,700  men, 
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after  a rapid  pursuit  with  a small  force  of  about  500 
men  from  Courtland,  Ala.,  to  Rome,  Ga. 

On  September  19  and  20,  1863,  Forrest  took  part  in 
the  great  battle  of  Chickamauga,  commanding  the  ex- 
treme right  division  of  the  Confederate  army,  a cavalry 
command  of  3,500  men,  which  he  fought  dismounted  as 
infantry,  and  thus  added  to  his  renown.  When  the 
Federal  army  retreated  from  the  field,  Forrest  followed 
them  to  within  half  a mile  of  Chattanooga,  all  the  time 
urging  his  superiors  to  make  an  attack  on  the  retreating 
Federals,  which,  lie  believed,  would  complete  their 
ruin,  but  which  was  not  made. 

A few  days  later  Forrest  went  on  a successful  expe- 
dition into  east  Tennessee  about  London.  Soon  after 
he  was,  by  Gen.  Bragg,  deprived  of  li is  command,  ex- 
cept one  brigade,  and  resigned  his  commission,  but  was 
induced  by  President  Davis,  then  with  the  army,  to  re- 
consider his  action  and  take  command  of  affairs  in  a 
district  composed  of  north  Mississippi  and  west  Tennes- 
see. He  was  only  given  his  old  regiment  as  a nucleus 
for  his  new  command,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  north 
Mississippi.  Here  his  greatest  career  as  a cavalry 
leader,  unhampered  by  the  orders  of  others,  began. 

At  once,  December  5,  1863,  he  threw  his  small  com- 
mand of  about  500  men  into  west  Tennessee  with  a 
view  of  recruiting  the  abundant  war  material  in  that 
quarter.  This  he  accomplished  safely  after  many  ad- 
ventures, reaching  Panola,  Miss.,  on  his  return,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1864,  with  3,000  recruits — hardy,  young  Ten- 
nesseeans— and  a large  train  of  supplies,  with  several 
hundred  head  of  beef  cattle,  hogs  etc.,  and  running  the 
gauntlet  of  more  than  10,000  Federal  troops.  His  suc- 
cess brought  with  it  a commission  as  major-general  and 
material  from  which  to  construct  a new  and  splendid 
cavalry  command,  never  excelled  by  any  army  in  the 
world. 

Forrest’s  successes  now  followed  each  other  with  a 
rapidity  which  caught  not  only  the  attention  of  the  two 
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warring  nations,  but  the  whole  civilized  world.  In 
February  Gen.  William  Sooey  Smith,  with  about  8,000 
cavalry,  made  a rapid  movement  from  Memphis  to  the 
prairie  region  of  eastern  Mississippi,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  immense  supplies  of  grain  stores  and  incidentally 
to  co-operate  with  Gen.  Sherman,  moving  from  Jackson 
to  Meridian.  Encountering  these  troops  north  of  West 
Point  February  21st,  they  were  rapidly  driven  back 
past  Okalona  and  finally  routed  at  Prairie  Mound,  Feb- 
ruary 22d,  and  driven  back  pell  mell  to  Memphis. 

March  15th  he  again  crossed  into  West  Tennessee 
with  a considerable  force,  capturing  Jackson  and  Union 
City,  and  even  reached  the  Ohio  river,  attacking  heavily 
the  city  of  Paducah,  March  25tli.  Remaining  in  west 
Tennessee  and  recruiting  Forrest  attacked  and  captured 
the  strongly  fortified  post  of  Fort  Pillow,  April  12th, 
with  500  prisoners.  After  this  he  again  retired  into 
north  Mississippi. 

In  June  the  Federal  commander  at  Memphis  again 
sent  a great  expedition  into  northeastern  Mississippi, 
consisting  of  8,700  men,  of  which  5,400  were  infantry, 
under  Gen.  S.  D.  Sturgis.  Forrest  encountered  these 
at  Brice’s  Cross  Roads,  not  far  from  Tupelo,  June  10, 
1864,  with  only  3,400  men,  and  after  a desperate  battle 
utterly  routed  the  whole  command,  scattering  them 
over  the  country,  and  taking  all  their  artillery  and 
trains  and  placing  hors  de  combat  nearly  a third  of  the 
whole  command.  Such  annihilation  had  not  overtook 
any  command  in  the  whole  war. 

In  July  a large  force  of  13,000  men,  under  Gen.  A. 
J.  Smith,  set  out  from  Memphis  to  avenge  Sturgis. 
This  was  encountered  by  Forrest  and  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee, 
at  Harrisburg,  Miss.,  July  14th,  and  a desperate  battle 
followed.  The  Confederates  were  repulsed  in  their  at- 
tack on  Smith’s  fortified  position,  but  the  Federal  com- 
mander at  once  abandoned  his  expedition,  and  rapidly 
retired  to  Memphis,  followed  b}^  Forrest,  whoharrassed 
his  command  fiercely  until  over  the  Tallahatchie  river. 
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In  August  Gen.  Smith,  directed  by  Gen.  Sherman, 
again  moved  into  north  Mississippi  this  time  in  the 
direction  of  Oxford,  with  14,000  men.  Forrest,  unable 
to  check  this  great  army,  left  Gen.  Chalmers  at  Oxford 
to  confront  Smith,  and,  making  a wide  detour  of  eighty 
miles,  fell  upon  Memphis  August  21,  1864,  at  daylight, 
with  about  1,800  men,  overrunning  the  city  and  carry- 
ing consternation  throughout  the  whole  Federal  com- 
mand. The  Federal  commander,  Gen.  Washburne, 
was  chased  from  his  quarters  in  the  city  at  early  dawn 
and  tied  undressed  to  the  fort  below  town  on  the  river, 
leaving  the  family  and  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates. This  caused  Gen.  Hurlbut  to  remark,  as 
narrated  by  Gen.  Chalmers,  “There  it  goes  again. 
They  removed  me  because  I could  not  keep  Forrest  out 
of  west  Tennesse,.  and  Washburne  cannot  keep  him  out 
of  his  bedroom.”  This  movement  had  the  effect  intend- 
ed by  Gen.  Forrest,  who  allowed  A.  J.  Smith  to  be  in- 
formed of  his  capture  of  the  city  and  then  cut  the  tele- 
graph lines.  The  latter  commander  at  once  abandoned 
his  expedition  and  hurried  back  to  Memphis. 

Forrest  thus  having  effectually  relieved  north  Missis- 
sippi from  Federal  menaces,  assumed  the  aggressive 
himself,  and  organized  another  expedition  into  mid- 
dle Tennessee  on  Sherman’s  lines  of  supply.  Moving 
rapidly  and  crossing  the  Tennessee  September  21st,  he 
captured  Athens,  Ala.,  September  24th,  with  surround- 
ing block  houses  and  1,900  prisoners,  and  on  September 
25th  captured  the  redoubt  at  Sulphur  Trestle,  with  825 
prisoners  and  the  guns.  On  the  27th  he  feinted  on  Pu- 
laski, then  moved  toward  Fayetteville  and  Tullahoma, 
turning  thence  he  sent  Buford  back  to  the  Tennessee 
river  with  his  captures,  and  himself  went  over  to  the 
Nashville  and  Decatur,  railroad,  about  Spring  Hill,  in 
which  vicinity  he  destroyed  more  block  houses  and 
trestles,  and,  turning  southward,  rejoined  Buford  at 
Florence,  where  he  escaped  safely  across  the  Tennessee 
October  9th,  though  surrounded  at  the  time  by  12,000 
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Federal  troops,  who  sought  his  destruction  at  the  river. 
During  this  expedition  Forrest  had  captured  or  disabled 
3,500  Federal  troops,  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  3,000 
stands  of  small  arms,  and  ten  block  houses,  which  he 
dismantled,  besides  bringing  out  1,000  recruits.  Flo 
also  had  destroyed  100  miles  of  railroad. 

Almost  without  pausing  Forrest  then,  marching  around 
by  way  of  Jackson  in  west  Tennessee,  reached  the  Ten- 
nessee river  again  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and,  blockad- 
ing it  with  artillery,  captured  several  gunboats  and 
transports.  He  then  fell  upon  Jacksonville,  the  Feder- 
al depot  of  supplies,  shelling  it  from  the  west  bank  with 
such  effect  that  several  more  boats  were  destroyed  with 
stores  on  the  bank  valued  at  more  than  $3,000,000. 
The  expedition,  besides  the  supplies  destroyed,  captured 
and  burned  four  gunboats,  thirteen  transports,  and 
twenty-one  barges,  “a  feat  of  arms,”  declares  Gen. 
Sherman,  “which,  I must  confess,  excited  my  admira- 
tion.” 

Gen.  Forrest  now  repaired  to  Florence,  Ala.,  where 
he  joined  Gen.  Hood  on  his  march  to  Nashville.  He 
was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  cavaliy,  about  5,600 
men,  and  with  these  led  the  advance  to  Nashville,  fight- 
ing numerous  battles  with  the  7,000  Federal  cavalry  in 
front  and  brushing  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  army. 
He  besieged  Murfreesboro’  for  eight  days,  locking  up 
there  a force  double  his  own,  and  covered  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Gen.  Walthall,  and  a few  infantry,  the  re- 
treat of  Hood’s  beaten  army  to  the  Tennessee  river, 
saving  it  from  utter  destruction.  In  this  campaign  he 
was  fighting  every  day  from  November  20th,  to  De- 
cember 28th,  in  the  bitterest  of  winter  weather,  his 
movements  embracing  some  of  the  grandest  cavalry 
operation  of  modern  times,  a description  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  limits  of  this  article  forbids.  After  the  return 
from  Tennessee  he  received  his  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant-general of  cavalry,  dated  February  28,  1865,  and 

was  soon  after  engaged  in  the  final  operations  of  the 
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war,  in  combating  Wilson’s  great  cavalry  raid  through 
Alabama.  Here  his  work  was  more  heroic  than  ever, 
much  of  it  bloody,  and  hand  to  hand,  but  without  avail 
from  disparity  of  numbers.  He  surrendered  finally  at 
'Gainesville,  Ala.,  May  11,  1865. 

Forrest  was  40  years  old  when  the  war  commenced. 
He  was  6 feet  14  inches  tall,  and  weighed  198  pounds, 
without  surplus  of  flesh.  He  had  broad  shoulders,  ex- 
pansive chest,  and  a massive  head.  His  countenance 
was  stern  and  strong,  the  features  singularly  handsome 
and  intellectual,  the  eyes  a steel  gray,  and  exceedingly 
luminous  when  he  was  aroused.  The  man  was  grave 
and  dignified,  and  would  attract  attention  in  any  group. 
His  address  was  good,  and  his  diction  clear  and  flow- 
ing when  engaged  in  public  speaking.  His  moral  life 
was  singularly  clean,  and  his  respect  for  woman  ex- 
treme. His  affection  for  his  aged  mother  and  devotion 
to  his  faithful  wife  were  among  the  brightest  features 
of  this  strong  man’s  life. 

In  fine,  Forrest  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  modern  times. 

The  State  of  Alabama,  justly  recognizing  the  heroic 
deed  of  one  of  its  noble  women,  bequathed  by  an  act  of 
its  legislature,  a section  of  land  to  Miss  Emma  Samson 
for  faithful  service  so  rendered  her  country.  Several 
years  ago  the  Veteran  gave  a graphic  account  of  this 
young  maiden’s  act  which  history  should  ever  record 
and  reverence  and  revere  the  name  and  deeds  of  such 
heroines,  as  the  South  produced.  Gen.  Streight,  with 
1,962  picked  men,  was  on  a raid  through  Alabama, 
bound  for  Montevello  and  Rome  Ga.  Terror  and  des- 
olation followed  in  his  wake.  Forrest,  the  wizard  of 
the  saddle,  immediately  went  in  pursuit.  Crossing  the 
river  at  Decatur  he  overtook  him  in  the  mountains  of 
Ala.  Then  followed  four  fierce  night  fights.  Streight 
being  pursued  crossed  Black  creek,  a turbid  mountain 
stream  and  burned  the  bridge  behind  him.  Forrest  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  seemed  daunted  and  stood  re- 
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fleeting ; when  out  sprang  from  an  humble  cottage 
nearby,  a little  maiden  of  15  summers,  saying  Gen. 
Forrest  I will  pilot  you  to  an  old  ford  close  bye.  Her 
mother  persisted,  it  was  unlady  like,  but  she  replied  I’m 
not  afraid  to  trust  myself  with  so  brave  a man  as  Gen. 
Forrest,  She  jumped  up  behind  him  crossed  over  in 
safety  and  followed  his  command  in  the  fight  with  the 
enemy.  The  outcome  of  this  raid  was  Forrest  with  416 
men,  captured  Gen.  Streight  and  his  whole  force  of 
1,962  men.  Dr.  Whitsett  of  Kentucky  who  was  one  of 
Forrest’s  men,  speaks  of  this  as  one  of  Gen.  Forrest’s 
bluffs  on  the  enemy.  He  detached  his  small  force  into 
several  parcels  sending  in  from  4 or  5 directions  flags 
of  truce,  purporting  to  come  from  so  many  commands 
ordering  Gen.  Streight  to  surrender  at  once.  At  last 
Gen.  Streight  said  to  the  bearer  of  one  of  these  numer- 
ous summons  ; I have  already  surrendered  to  several  of 
your  generals.  Now  what  do  you  want  me  to  do. 

The  South  produced  many  heroines  as  well  as  heroes. 
Histories  have  for  more  than  a hundred  years  recorded 
the  deeds  of  Jasper  Emily  Greger  and  others,  placing 
such  heroic  deeds  before  the  public  eye,  in  order  that 
the  world  might  see  the  courage  and  devotion  to  a prin- 
cipal they  held  so  dear,  and  that  it  might  be  an  incen- 
tive, to  future  generations  to  emulate  their  example  I 
have  given  in  a former  chapter,  an  outline  sketch  of  a 
modern  Jasper,  in  the  person  of  one  of  South  Carolina’s 
noble  patriots  of  the  late  war,  Capt.  Win.  Tatum  of 
Abbeville,  yet  in  justification  possibly  of  the  cause  why 
such  heroic  deeds  lie  unrecorded  in  history  is,  we  had 
so  many  heroes  and  heroic  deeds,  it  would  take  volumes 
to  record  them. 

Maude  Merchant  in  the  Veteran  gives  an  account  of 
Miss  Ford  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  who  rode  to  the  head  quar- 
ters of  Gen.  Beauregard  then  at  Fairfax,  C.  H.,  giving 
him  important  information  as  to  the  movement  and 
numbers  of  McDowels  army,  as  it  was  marching  out  of 
Washington  to  theattact  on  his  forces,  in  and  around 
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Fairfax  leading  up  to  the  battle  of  Manassa  and  Bull 
Run  ; she  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  courage, 
she  walked  six  miles  to  her  grandfathers,  where  she 
obtained  horses  and  accompanied  by  her  aunt,  set  out 
on  horseback  to  Gen.  Beauregard’s  headquarters.  On 
March  9,  ’63,  Col.  Mosby  entered  Fairfax  at  2 a.  m., 
capturing  Gen.  Stoughton  and  all  his  force.  Many 
horses  and  wagons  without  the  loss  of  a man.  Miss 
Ford  was  suspected  of  giving  the  needed  information 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  achieve  such  a victory  and 
surprise.  She  was  arrested  as  a Confederate  spy  and 
convicted  by  a woman  who  was  a Federal  spy  and  rep- 
resenting herself  as  a southern  sympathizer  and  trying 
to  get  to  Richmond  to  her  husband  who  lay  therein  the 
hospital  wounded.  Miss  Ford  entrusted  to  her  care  a 
letter  to  Gen.  Stuart,  which  of  course  led  to  her  arrest 
and  imprisonment.  Languishing  in  a Federal  prison 
in  Washington  formally  months  enduring  many  hard- 
ships and  privations.  As  a testimonial  of  her  bravery 
and  devotion  to  the  South  cause,  she  was  made  a 
Lieut. -Col.  and  wore  the  stripes  on  her  shoulder,  the 
insignia  of  her  office.  Many  such  heroines  could  be  re- 
corded, productions  of  the  South’s  noble  female  sex, 
the}'  being  possibly  so  numerous  that  their  deeds  are 
not  recorded  in  history,  hence  they  remain  in  the  minds 
of  few.  Unsung  unmentioned  either  in  prose  or  verse. 
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CONFERENCE  AT  HAMILTON  ROADS. 


It  lias  oft’  been  a disputed  question  as  to  what  trans- 
pired between  Pres.  Loncoln  and  others,  on  the  one 
side  and  Vice  President  Stephens,  R.  M.  L.  Hunter 
and  Jno.  A.  Campbell  on  the  other,  at  Hampton  Roads. 
Oftentimes  we  have  seen  different  accounts  published 
as  to  that  conference.  I know  I can  give  a true  version 
of  it  from  a published  account  written  man}7  years  after, 
by  Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri,  now  representing  his  State 
in  the  United  States  Senate  and  is  now  the  only  living 
member  of  the  Confederate  Senate.  At  the  time  of 
this  oceurance,  of  course  he  speaks  from  what  he  knows 
to  be  true,  while  he  was  not  one  of  the  delegation  sent 
to  meet  Mr.  Lincoln,  yet  he  was  there  when  their  report 
was  made,  to  the  Confederate  Congress.  A prominent 
Northern  man,  not  a bitter  Southern  hater,  acting  in  , a 
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friendly  capacity,  visited  Richmond  during  the  war, 
coming  through  our  lines  under  flag  of  truce  to  bring 
about  this  meeting,  hoping,  an  honorable  peace  might 
be  accomplished  and  the  war  brought  to  an  end.  While 
I agree  fully  with  Mr.  Vest  on  the  one  and  only  point 
at  issue,  yet  I do  not  agree  with  him  in  all  that  he  says 
not  relevant  to  this  main  question.  He  may  speak  for 
himself  and  possibly  some  others  in  Congress,  but  not 
a majority.  I’m  well  satisfied  when  he  says  had  cer- 
tain terms  been  offered,  we  would  have  been  willing  to 
return  our  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government. 
I know  in  that  body,  wq  had  some  hot  heads,  also  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  President  Davis  would  have  been  the 
last  to  have  agreed  to  any  terms  save  the  Independence 
of  the  South.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  no  doubt 
would  have  acted- different,  had  they  have  been  in  po- 
sition to  have  known  the  true  status  of  affairs  as  did 
our  rulers. 

The  old  story  of  what  Lincoln  said  to  Stephens  at 
Hampton  Roads  has  been  again  disputed,  this  time  by 
Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri,  who  is  the  last  Confederate 
senator  alive  and  who  knew  the  facts  concerning  the 
conference.  In  the  senate  last  Thursday  Mr.  Vest 
made  reference  to  what  had  transpired  at  that  memor- 
able meeting  in  Hampton  Roads  : 

Mr.  Vest  called  attention  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Tillman  made  yesterday  which,  lie  said,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  notice  of  injustice  both  to  the  living  and 
the  dead.  That  statement  which  has  been  found  in  the 
public  press  and  upon  the  lecture  platform  for  the  last 
three  years  was  at  the  historic  conference  in  Hampton 
Roads  in  1864  between  President  Lincoln,  Wm.  H. 
Seward,  secretary  of  state  ; Alex  H.  Stephens,  vice- 
president  of  the  Confederate  states  ; R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
former  United  States  senator,  and  Jno.  A.  Campbell, 
formerly  justice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court. 
President  Lincoln  wrote  upon  a piece  of  paper,  “Save 
the  Union,”  then  handing  it  to  Stephens,  said,  “Alex, 
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take  this  paper  and  till  up  for  yourselves  the  conditions 
of  peace  between  the  two  countries.” 

Mr.  Vest  said  the  story  had  been  denied  by  John  Id. 
Reagan,  of  Texas,  who  was  the  last  surviving  member 
of  the  Confederate  cabinet.  He  knew  personally,  said 
Mr.  Vest,  without  having  been  present  at  that  celebrat- 
ed interview  that  the  incident  was  without  the  slightest 
foundation.  “If  true,”  said  he, .“It  would  place  the 
government  and  officers  of  the  Confederate  states  in 
the  category  of  criminals,  because  it  offered  the  Con- 
federacy all  that  it  ever  demanded  in  the  widest  hope 
of  the  most  extreme  partisans  of  that  cause  if  they 
would  only  return  to  the  Union.” 

A deep  silence  had  fallen  upon  the  chamber  and  every 
senator  on  the  floor  listened  to  him  with  rapt  attention. 
With  great  deliberateness  he  continued  : “If  true,  it 
would  mean  that  the  Confederates  could  have  placed  in 
that  sheet  of  paper  the  perpetual  establishment  of 
slavery  and  the  right  of  secession,  the  most  extreme  de- 
mand that  had  ever  taken  locality  even  in  the  dream  of 
any  .Confederate.”  From  the  lips  of  Stephens  and 
Hunter  had  come  to 'him  he  said,  the  details  of  what 
took  place.  Upon  the  return  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Confederates,  he  heard  their  official  report  as  Mr. 
Reagan  heard  it.  he  being  a member  of  the  cabinet  and 
himself  a member  of  the  Confederate  senate. 

“I  am  today  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
twenty-six  gentlemen  who  acted  as  Confederate  sena- 
tors,” he  said. 

Mr.  Vest  then  stated  that  what  did  happen  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  beyond  question  was  this  : 

That  when  the  president  and  Secretary  Seward  met 
the  commissioners  of  the  Confederacy,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Hunter,  whom  he  knew  well, 
said  : “In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  I desire  to  know 
whether  your  powers  and  instructions  are  from  the 
Richmond  government,”  avoiding,  said  Mr.  Vest,  as 
Mi-.  Hunter  told  him  himself,  the  “Confederate States.” 
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Mr.  Hunter,  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  addressed, 
said:  “Mr.  president,  we  are  instructed  to  consider  no 
proposition  that  does  not  involve  the  independence  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America.” 

“Then,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  “the  interview  had  as 
well  terminate  now,  for  I must  say  to  you,  gentlemen, 
frankly  and  honestly,  that  nothing  will  be  accepted  from 
the  government  at  Richmond  except  absolute  and  un- 
conditional surrender.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Vest  then  said  that  this  terminated  the  inter- 
view, and  as  the  Confederate  commissioners  retired, 
President  Lincoln,  addressing  Stephens,  who  was  the 
last  to  go  out,  said  : “Stephens  you  are  making  a great 
mistake.  Your  government  is  a failure,  and  when  the 
crash  comes,  as  it  soon  must  come,  there  will  be  chaos 
and  disasters  which  we  cannot  now  foresee,  which  must 
come  to  your  people.” 

“This  act  of  that  interview,”  continued  Mr.  Vest, 
“substantially  and  almost  word  for  word  as  I have 
given  it,  came  to  me  from  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Hunter.” 

Mr.  Vest  said  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  make 
this  statement  in  order  that  history  may  not  be  falsified  ; 
in  order  that  the  men  who  were  said  to  have  refused 
this  offer  at  the  hands  of  President  Lincoln,  should  not 
be  made  to  sin  in  their  graves,  adding,  for  if  they  had 
refused  what  was  said  to  have  been  tendered  to  them 
by  the  president,  they  should  have  given  the  lie  to  the 
intentions  which  they  professed  when  they  risked  every- 
thing— every  thing  that  is  held  dear  amongst  men — in 
defense  of  the  Confederate  cause.” 

While  the  deep  silence  reigned  in  the  chamber  as  he 
spoke,  and  with  every  eye  directed  toward  him,  Mr. 
Vest  concluded  as  follows  : 

“It  mayT  be  but  a very  short  time  ’till  I shall  join  the 
twenty7-five  colleagues  I had  in  the  Confederate  senate, 
and  I did  not  want  this  statement  to  go  into  the  record 
of  this  country  without  my  statement  of  these  facts  and 
my  solemn  denial,  that  there  is  a shadow  of  truth  in 
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this  assertion,  which  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  for  the  last  few  years.” 

Henry  Waterson  has  said  (but  it  is  not  verified)  Lin- 
coln did  say  personally  I am  in  favor  of  and  would  pro- 
pose to  congress  to  pay  the  South  four  hundred  million 
dollars  for  loss  of  her  four  milion  slaves,  as  the 
North  was  equally  as  responsible  for  slavery  as  the 
South.  His  cabinet  opposed  it.  Calling  up  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  lie  asked  what  was  the  daily  expenditure 
on  the  army.  Being  told  five  million,  he  said,  80  days 
of  war  will  take  the  amount  I propose  to  give  to  stop  it, 
not  counting  all  the  deaths,  wounds  and  other  horrors 
of  war. 


PART  IX 


BURNING  OF  COLUMBIA. 


The  destruction  of  private  as  well  as  public  property 
in  the  South  by  the  Northern  army  during  the  war 
amounted  to  untold  millions,  and  the  sack  pillage  and 
roberry  of  private  houses  and  from  the  person  of  in- 
dividuals will  amount  to  an  incalculable  sum  never  to 
be  known.  Even  their  feindish  deeds  did  not  stop 
there.  In  the  dwellings  of  many  a Southern  home 
there  were  deeds  committed  too  horrible  for  pen  to  des- 
cribe, in  all  cases  perpetrated  upon  the  unprotected 
weaker  sex  and  leaving  their  once  happy  homes  in  des- 
olation and  ashes.  Such  a war,  with  such  cruel  and 
uncalled  for  desolation  and  destruction,  no  civilized  or 
uncivilized  people  or  nation  on  God’s  green  earth  has 
ever  before  endured  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Many  times  our  armies  entered  upon  and  occupied  ter- 
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ritory  of  the  enemy,  but  were  never  allowed,  even  to 
forage  upon  private  property  without  a just  recompense, 
and  as  for  destroying  their  private  property,  such  was 
unheard  of.  I will  give  the  reader  some  insight  into 
some  of  their  heathenish  crimes  in  the  pillage  and  burn- 
ing of  the  ciry  of  Columbia,  as  told  by  Col.  Jas.  Gibbs, 
who  was  at  that  time  acting  mayor  of  the  city.  Be  it  re- 
membered, the  town  had  not  only  been  tired  upon  from 
across  the  river,  before  any  warning  had  been  given, 
or  its  surrender  demanded,  and  after  its  occupation  in 
the  morning  by  the  enemy  was  a heap  of  smouldering 
ruins  before  twelve  that  night,  when  there  were  no  troops 
of  the  Confederacy  nearer  than  seven  miles.  Its  lurid 
light  lit  up  the  darkened  heavens  as  like  day,  whose 
glare  could  be  seen  for  near  a hundred  miles,  while  in 
the  midst  of  such  destruction,  deeds  of  pillage  and  rob- 
ery  of  houses  and  from  the  persons,  insults  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  upon  the  weaker  sex,  of  which  the 
city  was  at  the  time,  mostly  inhabited.  Sherman  has 
said  “War  was  hell.”  It  was  surely  portraid  here  in 
his  person  as  the  devil  himself,  surrounded  with  all  his 
imps  of  hell  personifying  Satan  in  all  his  darkest  deeds 
of  revenge  upon  helpless  and  already  suffering  human- 
ity in  the  person  of  old  age,  women  and  children. 

“When  Gen.  Sherman  reported  that  Columbia  was 
either  burned  by  Gen.  Hampton  or  by  accident,  caused 
by  the  burning  of  cotton  in  the  streets  by  the  citizens, 
he  presented  the  people  of  the  north  so-called  facts  ; but 
over  forty  thousand  eye  witnesses  of  the  scene — one- 
half  of  them  his  own  soldiers — knew  the  fact  to  be  very 
different  indeed.  As  a witness  of  what  took  place  on 
that  fearful  night,  and  with  most  of  the  scenes  as  vivid- 
ly before  me  as  if  they  had  occurred  but  yesterday,  I 
propose  to  give  an  account  of  it  as  it  occurred.  It  was 
known  about  the  10th  of  February,  1865,  that  Sherman’s 
army  had  passed  across  the  Charleston  and  Savannah 
railroad  toward  Branch ville,  a point  equi-distant  from 
Charleston,  Augusta  and  Columbia,  being  sixty  to 
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sixty-five  miles  from  each.  Opinion  was  divided  as  to 
its  probable  route  from  there.  It  was  not  believed  that 
it  would  pass  through  Columbia  until  about  Wednes- 
day, February  15,  and  even  then  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  it  would  not  cross  the  Congaree  river,  but 
proceed  up  Broad  river.  On  Thursday,  however,  con- 
siderable skirmishing  took  place  between  the  advance  of 
the  army  and  a few  calvary  under  Gen.  Butler,  between 
Congaree  Creek  and  old  Granby,  three  to  five  miles  be- 
low Columbia. 

A few  companies  of  calvary  composed  the  entire  Con- 
federate force  at  or  near  Columbia,  but  not  sufficient  to 
oppose  the  approach  of  the  large  army  of  Sherman.  At 
this  time  I have  no  records  or  reports  of  which  I could 
give  the  relative  strength  of  both  parties,  but  it  was 
generally  believed  that  Sherman  had  sixty  thousand 
men,  that  one  division  had  gone  farther  west,  not  far 
from  Augusta,  and  that  over  forty  thousand  men  were 
in  the  two  divisions  marching  on  to  Columbia.  About 
twenty  thousand,  as  well  as  I could  estimate,  crossed 
Saluda  and  Broad  rivers  and  entered  Columbia  ; an- 
other division,  nearly  as  large,  passed  up  Broad  river, 
crossing  thirty  or  forty  miles  above. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Columbia  is  situated  on  the 
east  bank  or  side  of  Congaree  river,  which  is  formed  bv 
the  junction  of  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers,  which  unite  just 
above  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.  As  I stated, 
it  became  evident  on  Thursday  that  the  army  would 
enter  Columbia,  and  as  there  were  no  troops  to  defend 
it,  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  remove  government  stores 
and  such  things  of  value  as  were  possible.  There  were 
usually  three  banks  located  at  Columbia,  but  on  account 
of  its  being  looked  on  as  peculiarly  safe  from  attack  all 
of  the  banks  of  Charleston,  and  I believe  all  of  those  of 
the  interior,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one,  had 
removed  to  the  city,  making  either  17  or  18  (I  do  not 
remember  which)  then  in  the  place.  Most  of  these 
banks,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  assets,  were  crowd- 
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eel  with  immense  special  deposits  in  the  way  of  boxes  of 
silver  plates,  valuable  papers,  title  deeds,  bonds,  etc., 
belonging  to  their  customers  and  friends,  many  of  whom 
were  refuges  from  their  home  and  bad  entrusted  their 
all  to  the  banks  for  safe-keeping.  This  fact  will  ac- 
count for  the  immense  losses  that  occurred  from  the 
fire  and  the  pillage  that  proceeded  it,  as  these  deposits 
were  entirely  too  bulky  to  be  removed  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, when  horses  or  vehicles  of  any  kind  could  be  had 
at  any  price.  On  Thursday  the  railroad  trains  were 
moving  everything  that  could  be  put  on  them — the 
Charlotte  and  Greenville  roads  sending  off  trains  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  loaded.  The  South  Carolina,  or 
Charleston  road,  had  been  cut  below  Columbia  by  the 
advance  of  Sherman,  and  was  of  no  service  in  assisting 
in  the  exodus.  The  Confederate  treasury  department, 
large  amount  of  military  stores  and  ammunition  and 
commissary  stores  were  removed.  In  addition  to  the 
railroads  every  horse,  mule  and  ox  was  made  available 
in  removing  families  and  valuables ; but  even  then 
transportation  was  so  limited  that  the  banks  were  onl}" 
able  to  remove  their  money  and  their  books,  leaving 
hundreds  of  tons  of  valuable  deposits  still  in  their 
vaults. 

Late  on  Thursday  night  I was  with  Gen.  Beauregard 
at  his  quarters  at  the  United  States  hotel,  and  found  all 
arrangements  complete  for  the  evacuation  of  the  city 
early  Friday  morning.  In  accordance  with  orders  re- 
ceived, Gen.  Beauregard  turned  over  the  command  of 
the  cavalry  to  Gen.  Hampton,  whose  whole  command, 
if  I am  not  mistaken,  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred 
men.  Capt.  Witherspoon,  chief  commissary,  gave  me 
the  keys  of  the  different  Confederate  store  houses,  and 
requested  me  to  open  them  the  first  thing  on  Friday 
morning,  and  to  distribute  the  stores  among  the  citizens. 
While  engaged  at  this,  about  daylight  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, a terrible  explosion  was  heard,  which  afterwards 
was  found  to  have  occurred  in  the  depot  of  the  South 
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Carolina  railroad,  from  some  unknown  cause,  killing 
a number  of  persons  who  were  in  the  building  at  the 
time.  Soon  after  tills,  Gen.  Sherman  opened  fire  on 
the  city  from  a battery  that  he  erected  in  the  night  on 
a commanding  hill  just  above  the  Congaree  bridge,  one 
mile  west  of  the  capitol.  This  fire  on  the  city  was  be- 
gun without  any  notice  and  when  no  defence  was  in- 
tended or  possible.  Fortunately,  no  casualties  occured 
from  it.  Five  shot  struck  the  west  wing  of  the  capitol, 
two  of  them  breaking  and  shattering  the  pilasters  and 
cornice  around  one  of  the  windows.  A few  shot  also 
struck  and  passed  through  the  old  State  house,  a wood- 
en building.  A piece  of  shell  struck  the  residence  of 
my  father,  on  Plain  street,  and  another  piece  fell  into 
a buggy  passing — the  last  vehicle,  I believe,  to  leave 
the  city — fortunately  without  injuring  its  occupants. 
One  shot  passed  through  the  house  of  Capt.  Matthews, 
on  Arsenal  Hill,  shattering  a large  looking  glass  while 
a young  lady  was  standing  before  it.  During  Thursday 
night  a picket  guard,  stationed  at  the  long  bridge  over 
the  Congaree,  set.  fire  to  it,  against  orders,  and  it  was 
entirely  destroyed.  That  prevented  Sherman  from  en- 
tering the  city  directly,  but  he  passed  up,  crossed  Salu- 
da, river,  near  Saluda  factory — after  firing  it — then 
crossed  Broad  river,  three  miles  above  Columbia  on 
pontoon  bridges.  I find  myself  giving  details  somewhat 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  burning,  but  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  tedious  I find  it  necessaiy. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Sherman  or  a part  of 
his  army  had  crossed  the  river,  the  mayor,  Dr.  Good- 
w_y.ii,  and  two  or  three  of  the  aldermen,  among  whom, 
I believe,  were  John  McKenzie,  John  Stork,  W.  B. 
Stanley  and  0.  Z.  Bates,  who  are  still  residents  of  Co- 
lumbia, went  to  meet  them.  Dr.  Goodwyn  informed 
Col.  Stone,  who  was  in  command  of  the  advance,  that 
the  city  was  in  no  condition  to  make  any  defence  and 
that  lie-had  come  out  for  the  purpose  of  making  a form- 
al surrender  of  it. 
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After  some  conversation  Col.  Stone  said:  “Mr. 
Mayor,  you  can  say  to  your  people  that  they  have  noth- 
ing to  be  afraid  of  ; that  they  are  safe  as  if  there  was 
not  a Yankee  within  a thousand  miles  of  them.”  After 
this  assurance  the  mayor  returned  to  the  city.  Col. 
Stone  afterwards,  in  reply  to  a question  of  Mr.  Edward 
Scott,  as  to  how  the  private  property  would  be  pro- 
tected, said,  “Fully!  We  are  not  savages;”  but  later 
in  the  day,  when  asked  by  Mr.  Scott  for  a guard  to 
protect  the  Commercial  Bank,  he  turned  off,  merely 
saving,  “he  had  no  time.”  This  occurred  about  10 
o’clock  a.  in.,  Friday,  February  17.  About  11  o’clock 
the  army  entered  the  city,  marching  down  Main  or 
Richardson  street.  On  reaching  the  court  house  and 
market  the  troops  seemed  to  be  all  simultaneously  dis- 
banded and  released  from  any  restraint.  The  streets 
were  soon  all  crowded  with  soldiers,  but  at  first  all 
seemed  quiet  and  well  disposed.  About  1 o’clock  an 
alarm  of  fire  was  given,  and  the  fire  bells  rung.  The 
writer  hurried  to  the  place  of  alarm  and  found  about 
sixty  bales  of  cotton  had  been  rolled  into  the  centre  of 
Richardson  street,  in  front  of  the  store  of  O.  Z.  Bates, 
and  were  on  fire.  As  I approached  it  I found  a few 
men  (citizens)-  had  run  out  the  Independent  Engine 
from  its  house,  near  the  market,  not  over  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  burning  cotton,  and  began  playing  on 
the  fire.  They  soon  extinguished  it  and  continued 
playing  on  the  smoking  bales  until  all  signs  of  fire  was 
over.  Not  less  than  one  thousand  Federal  soldiers 
were  on  the  sidewalks  and  streets  looking  on,  but  took 
no  part  at  the  fire  until  it  was  about  all  controlled, 
when  a drunken  soldier  took  his  musket  and  plunged 
the  bayonet  into  the  hose  pipe.  Instantly  a number  of 
others  joined  in  and  with  their  bayonets  soon  cut  the 
entire  hose  to  pieces.  The  men  working  the  engine 
remonstrated,  but  with  no  avail.  They  then  ran  the 
engine  back  into  the  engine  house.  Fortunately  the 
fire  was  all  over  before  this  destruction  of  the  hose,  or 
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the  town  might  have  been  fired  from  it.  Before  2 
o’clock  p.  m.,  all  signs  of  fire  were  over. 

During  the  afternoon  thirty  bales  of  cotton  moved  out 
into  the  street  from  his  stable  by  Mr.  J.  Id.  Kinard,  at 
the  corner  of  Plain  street,  were  burned  : also,  a few 
bales  in  Cottontown,  not  far  from  Mr.  R.  O’Neale’s. 

These  fires,  however,  were  small  affairs,  and  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  burning  of  the  city  than  they  had 
with  that  of  Chicago.  About  3 p.  m.  large  columns  of 
smoke  were  seen  east  of  the  city,  two  to  five  miles  off, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  residences  of  Gen.  Hampton, 
Dr.  Wallace,  George  A.  Trenholm,  the  cotton  and  card 
mill  of  the  writer,  and  the  houses  of  a number  of  other 
parties.  About  2 or  3 p.  m.  the  soldiers  began  break- 
ing into  the  stores  and  banks,  and  here  the  plunder  and 
destruction  of  valuable  property  was  beyond  description. 
Thousands  of  boxes  of  valuables  were  stored  in  the 
bank  vaults. 

I was  passing  the  bank  of  Charleston  and  the  Com- 
mercial bank  of  Columbia  and  found  a squad  of  about 
fifty  soldiers  breaking  them  open  and  loading  themselves 
with  silver  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  cany. 
While  looking  on  at  this  scene,  a young  man  of  Colum- 
bia came  up  with  a Federal  uniform  coat  on  and  with  a 
large  three  bushel  bag,  which  he  held  open  on  the 
pavement  as  the  soldiers  came  up  with  their  loads. 
One  of  them  told  him  to  hold  Ins  bag  open,  mistaking 
him  for  one  of  their  own  comrades.  Our  disguised 
friend  did  so  readily,  and  his  bag  was  soon  filled  with 
all  he  could  carry.  After  the  evacuation  this  gentleman 
turned  over  to  me,  as  the  mayor  of  the  city,  this  very 
silver,  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  restoring  to  the 
daughter  of  its  former  owner,  (James  L.  Petigru,) 
Mi's.  King,  afterwards  Mrs.  C.  C.  Bowen. 

Every  store  in  the  city  was  sacked,  as  were  the  banks, 
but  I knew  of  no  serious  attacks  on  residences  that 
were  occupied,  except  those  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
The  soldiers  were  generally  civil  and  pleasant  spoken, 
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but  there  was  a marked  air  of  absence  from  all  restraint 
and  control,  and  the  soldiers  evidently  knew  that  it  was 
general  holiday,  and  that  they  were  able  to  do  as  they 
pleased.  About  7 p.  m.  signal  rockets  were  thrown  up 
from  three  different  points,  all  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  city,  in  what  was  known  as  Cottontown.  Very 
soon  it  was  known  what  the  signal  rockets  meant.  The 
city  was  fired  in  several  places  at  the  same  time.  Just 
then  a high  wind  sprung  up,  blowing  from  northwest. 
This  sent  the  flames  with  irresistible  violence,  sweep- 
ing all  before  them.  The  city  was  laid  off  in  squares 
of  four  acres  each,  with  streets  one  hundred  feet  wide. 

All  of  the  stores  were  on  one  street — Richardson,  or 
Main  street,  as  it  was  called.  This  street  was  closely 
.built  up  for  about  one  and  one-half  miles. 

The  buildings  on  the  other  streets  were  not  so  close, 
as  most  of  t lie  residences  had  large  gardens  and  yards 
attached.  Frequently  the  distance  from  one  house  to 
the  next  was  too  great  for  the  flames  to  lap  over  and 
ignite  the  next;  but,  alas,  that  mattered  not — thousands 
of  willing  hands  were  ready  to  destroy  what  the  elements 
were  about  to  spare.  Soldiers  were  seen  on  every  side 
with  every  appliance  for  aiding  the  conflagration. 
Some  had  buckets  of  kerosene  or  turpentine,  of  other 
inflamable  material,  and  wherever  a house  was  about 
to  escape  the  fury  of  the  burning  storm  it  was  im- 
mediately fired  and  made  to  share  the  general  fate. 
With  the  exception  of  one  small  cottage  house  occupied 
by  Mr.  Hutchet,  of  Charleston,  at  the  head  of  Main 
street,  not  a building  was  left  on  that  street ; everything 
on  it  was  burned  for  one  and  a half  miles  and  in  a belt 
from  a quarter  to  a half  mile  wide.  Eighty-four  squares, 
containing  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres,  and 
thirteen  hundred  houses  were  devastated. 

' The  fire  continued  throughout  the  night,  the  streets 
being  crowded  all  the  time  with  soldiers,  but  no  officers 
were  to  be  seen.  I did  see  Gen.  Sherman  riding  leisure- 
ly through  the  streets  smoking  a cigar,  but  he  gave  no 
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orders  and  seemed  well  pleased  at  what  was  going  on . 
No  one  could  witness  the  scene  without  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  burning  of  the  city  was  a pre-arranged 
affair,  or  else  that  the  soldiers  were  given  to  understand 
that  they  had  free  license  to  do  as  they  pleased  and 
that  there  would  be  no  restraint  over  them.  I spent 
almost  the  entire  night  in  the  streets  and  witnessed 
many  houses  fired  by  the  soldiers,  and  I never  saw  (nor 
did  I ever  see  any  one  who  did)  a single  instance  in 
which  any  assistance  was  rendered  by  the  soldiers  to 
save  property  from  the  flames.  It  was  a most  fearful 
night — sublime  in  its  grand  awful  ness.  The  illumina- 
tion was  more  brilliant  than  I am  able  to  describe.  It 
seemed  that  the  most  minute  things  could  be  seen  with 
wonderful  distinctness  at  inconceivable  distances.  Not 
only  the  glare  of  the  flames,  but  the  millions  of  sparks 
and  cinders  that  filled  the  air  all  helped  to  make  an  il- 
lumination that  far  surpassed  the  brightness  of  the  day. 
I am  satisfied  that,  looking  from  the  upper  part  of  my 
house,  I saw  not  less  than  eight  hundred  to  one  thous- 
and men  engaged  m probing  the  ground  with  their 
bayonets  or  iron  ramrods,  searching  for  buried  treas- 
ures. In  all  directions  it  seemed  equally  bright.  The 
storm  of  fire — I can'call  it  nothing  else — raged  with  un- 
abated fury  until  about  daylight  or  a little-later,  when 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  a number  of  calvary,  in 
squads  of  three  or  four  together,  galloping  through  the 
streets  sounding  their  bugles  and  calling  on  the  soldiers 
to  fall  into  ranks.  This  was  the  first  sign  of  any  at- 
tempt to  discipline  or  the  issuing  of  orders  to  the  rank 
and  file.  I understood  immediately  that  the  worst  was 
over,  and  so  it  was.  The  wind  was  still  blowing  severe- 
ly, but  I knew  that,  if  unaded,  the  flames  would  soon 
die  out. 

At  that  time  the  track  of  fire  was  just  in  the  rear  of 
my  own  dwelling  and  approaching  it  so  rapidly  that 
all  who  were  with  me  had  abandoned  it,  and  I prepared 
to  leave  also,  when  I noticed  the  orders  for  falling  into 
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ranks.  So  satisfied  was  I that  we  were  near  the  end 
that  I returned  to  ray  house,  and  with  the  aid  of  a few 
of  ray  servants  succeeded  in  smothering  the  flames  that 
were  just  starting  in  one  of  the  out-houses,  and  saved 
the  whole.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  after  the  orders 
were  given  every  straggler  was  in  ranks  and  the  de- 
struction virtually  over.  Nowhere  was  the  discipline 
of  Sherman’s  army  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  quick, 
prompt  and  immediate  recognition  of  their  orders  to 
stop  from  any  further  destruction  of  the  city. 

It  seemed  like  magic.  All  was  as  quiet  and  as  order- 
ly as  if  the  men  were  on  dress  parade,  but  a moment  be- 
fore, it  seemed  as  if  to  ruin  and  destroy  was  the  only 
thing  thought  of.  The  ordinary  population  of  Colum- 
bia did  not  exceed  ten  thousand,  but  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  refugees  from  the  coast  there,  was  at  the  time 
of  the  fire  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  persons,  and 
of  those  not  over  five  hundred  men.  I should  have 
stated  that  Gen.  Hampton  moved  out  with  the  few  cal- 
vary he  had  just  as  the  Federal  troops  were  entering 
the  city.  On  Sunday  morning  squads  of  men  were  de- 
tained for  the  destruction  of  what  public  property  and 
buildings  had  escaped  the  night  before.  The  gasworks 
were' then  destroyed,  the  powder  factory  and  several 
other  public  buildings.  None  were  burned,  but  they 
were  knocked' to  pieces  or  blown  up. 

While  this  destruction  was  going  on  the  mayor,  Dr. 
Goodwyn,  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  was  completely 
broken  down  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  and  that  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  attend  to  anything,  and  that  he 
had  come  to  get  me  to  act  in  his  place.  Finding  this 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  citizens  generally,  I consented,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  take  steps  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties we  were  in.  The  situation  was  serious.  The 
usual  population  of  the  city  was  doubled  by  the  refugees 
and  visitors  who  were  there,  and  these,  too,  almost  en- 
tirely helpless  women  and  children  ; thirteen  hundred 
houses  destroyed,  which,  in  number,  was  perhaps  one- 
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half  of  the  city,  but  which  from  the  location  and  char- 
acter was  really  more  than  three-fourths  of  it.  The 
city  was  greatly  crowded  before  ; now  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  shelter  for  one-tenth  of  the  homeless. 
The  railroads  were  destroyed  (that  was  done  as  soon  as 
the  city  was  occupied)  there  were  no  horses  or  convey- 
ances of  any  kind  to  transport  the  people  to  a place  of 
shelter,  and  every  store  and  shop  in  the  city  destroyed, 
without  a single  exception.  The  entire  stock  of  pro- 
visions on  hand  would  scarcely  support  the  people  two 
days  ; in  fact,  there  were  no  provisions  at  all,  save  the 
little  in  private  families,  and  few  of  these  had  sufficient 
for  more  than  two  or  three  days.  I,  myself,  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  save  one  of  my  warehouses  with  a large 
stock  of  bacon,  flour  and  molasses,  but  that  was  all  that 
was  counted  on  for  20,000  people.  The  country  for 
miles  around  the  city  had  been  so  thoroughly  cleared  up 
that  nothing  whatever  could  be  got  from  that  quarter. 
The  prospect  of  material  aid  from  Gen.  Sherman  did 
not  seem  very  bright.  I thought  that  we  had  little  to 
expect  from  one  who,  if  he  did  not  deliberately  destroy 
the  city  by  positive  orders,  did  most  certainly  allow  it 
to  be  done  without  making  the  slightest  attempt  or  effort 
to  save  it.  I would  here  repeat,  in  the  strongest  language 
possible,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  terrible  night 
not  a single  instance  is  known  of  a United  States  office]1 
or  soldier  making  an  effort  to  stop  the  conflagation. 

On  Sunday  I received  a notification  from  the  provost 
marshall,  I think,  that  the  chief  commissary  had  been 
ordered  by  Gen.  Sherman  to  turn  over  five  hundred 
head  of  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  citizens.  This  was  all 
that  saved  us  from  actual  starvation — the  cattle,  owing 
to  their  peculiar  condition  (as  I will  explain  hereafter) 
being  equivalent  to  more  than  double  that  number  of 
ordinary  beef  cattle. 

Among  the  incidents  that  passed  under  my  own  ob- 
servation were  some  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  relate.  Some  things  occurred  that,  notwithstanding 
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the  fearful  condition  of  tilings,  had  their  ludicrous  side. 
As  soon  as  the  city  was  occupied  on  Friday,  guards 
were  detailed  and  stationed  at  a number  of  the  most 
prominent  houses,  I suppose  with  a view  of  giving 
their  occupants  a sort  of  feeling  of  guaranteed  security. 

At  the  corner  opposite  my  house,  lived  a widow,  Mrs. 
Herbamont ; she  had  considerable  silver  plate  and  a lot 
of  choice  old  wine  that  was  quite  valuable.  She  gave 
me  her  silver  to  try  and  save  for  her,  which  I did  by 
throwing  it  down  my  well ; but  her  wine  she  had  buried 
in  her  garden,  and  felt  quite  secure  of  it.  As  soon  as 
a guard  was  sent  to  her  house  she  said  to  him  : “Now, 
my  good  man,  keep  a good  lookout  and  do  not  let  any 
soldier  rob  me.  I have  over  a hundred  bottles  of  fine 
old  sherry  wine  buried  under  the  fig  tree  in  the  garden, 
and  you  keep  a good  lookout  for  me  and  I will  give  you 
a bottle  of  it  before  you  go.”  The  consequence  was 
just  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  guard  im- 
mediately hailed  a squad  from  the  street  and  pilot- 
ing them  to  the  fig  tree  unearthened  the  bottles,  drank 
a few  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  Mrs.  H.,  took  off 
what  they  could  carry  and  broke  up  the  remainder. 

Dr.  Templeton,  a prominent  physician  of  the  city, 
was  walking  in  the  street  just  after  the  destruction  of 
his  house  when  he  was  accosted  politely  by  a soldier 
and  asked  what-  time  of  night  it  was.  He  pulled  out 
his  watch  to  look,  and  the  soldier  jerked  it  from  him 
and  walked  off.  Dr.  T.  cooly  said  : ‘ Hold  on  my  good 
fellow,  here  is  the  key  ; it  is  not  a bit  of  use  to  me  with- 
out the  watch.”  The  soldier  said  : “All  right,  pass  it 
along.”  Tlie  doctor  had  not  gone  fifty  yards  before  he 
was  asked  the  time  by  another  soldier.  ‘ ‘Ah , my  friend,  ’ ’ 
said  he,  “you  are  just  a little  too  late;  one  of  your 
comrades  was  ahead  of  you.” 

I have  mentioned  the  large  number  of  soldiers  who 
were  engaged  in  probing  the  ground  all  over  the  city 
hunting  for  valuables  that  were  buried.  Immense 
quantities  of  silver,  jewelry,  money  and  other  valuables 
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were  buried  for  safety,  but  the  skill  exhibited  by  the 
soldiers  in  finding  them  was  truly  wonderful.  Bayo- 
nets and  iron  ramrods  were  used  to  probe  the  ground  in 
all  directions,  and  many  a treasure  was  found  and  ap- 
propriated that  its  owner  had  thought  safe  and  secure. 
A Mr.  Mordecai  of  Charleston,  a refugee,  who  had  been 
about  a year  in  Columbia,  had  an  old  darkey  that  he 
loved  to  brag  about  as  the  only  honest  negro  he  had 
ever  known.  He  would  trust  Peter  with  everything  he 
had  in  the  world.  He  had  a large  quantity  of  old  fami- 
ly plate  (silver) , so  he  buried  it  all  in  his  cellar — he  and 
old  Peter — not  even  letting  his  wife  or  children  know 
where  it  was.  As  soon  as  the  army  marched  into  the 
city  old  Peter  met  the  head  of  the  column  at  the  corner 
near  his  master’s  house  and  calling  four  or  five  soldiers 
to  go  with  him,  marched  straight  to  the  cellar  and 
showed  them  where  to  dig  up  the  silver.  In  telling 
about  it  afterwards,  Mr.  Mordecai  seemed  to  be  as  much 
hurt  by  his  being  deceived  by  old  Peter  as  he  was  by 
the  loss  of  the  silver. 

On  the  morning  after  the  fire  I was  passing  the  house 
of  D.  P.  M.  Cohen,  a well  known  druggist  of  Charles- 
ton, when  I saw  his  grandchild,  a little  girl  of  four  or 
five  years  of  age,  playing  before  his  door  with  a small 
pet  dog.  Two  soldiers  were  passing,  when  one  of  them, 
for  innate  devilment,  took  the  butt  end  of  his  musket 
and  knocked  out  the  brains  of  the  little  dog.  The  child 
began  to  cry  piteously,  when  the  other  soldier,  who  was 
a kind-hearted  man,  stopped  and  began  to  pet  the  child, 
and  taking  out  his  knife  he  went  to  work  with  an  old 
cigar  box  that  was  lying  near  and  soon  had  a neat  little 
coffin  constructed  and  the  child  interested  in  the  con- 
templated funeral.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  begin  to 
dig  the  grave  to  put  the  dog  in  the  front  garden,  Dr. 
Cohen  came  out  greatly  excited  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  induce  the  soldier  to  dig  the  grave  elsewhere,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  Fortunately,  however,  the  interment 
was  completed  without  the  discover}’  of  the  doctor’s 
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.silver,  which  it  seems  he  had  buried  under  the  same 
hush,  but  luckily  on  the  other  side.  Few  were  as  for- 
tunate. 

In  passing  where  had  been  the  house  of  Mr.  James 
Friday,  I saw  two  soldiers  just  taking  up  a large  bag 
from  a hole  where  it  had  been  buried  ; they  took  from 
it  a large  ice  cream  churn  filled  with  silver,  which  Mr. 
Friday  had  endeavored  to  save  in  that  way.  I immedi- 
ately walked  up  to  the  soldiers  and  told  them  that  it 
belonged  to  a-  gentleman  whose  house  was  burnt  with 
all  he  had,  and  for  God’s  sake  to  spare  his  silver.  They 
asked  me  what  I would  give  them  for  it.  I had  one 
.$20  gold  piece,  all  the  money  I owned  of  the  kind, 
which  they  agreed  to  take  for  the  silver  if  I would  throw 
in  a fine  pocket  knife  which  the}’  saw  I had.  This  I 
agreed  to  with  the  condition  that  they  would  take  the 
churn,  bag  and  contents  to  my  house — which  was  quite 
near — as  otherwise  I might  never  have  saved  it.  This 
they  did  in  good  faith,  and  a few  days  after  I had  the 
satisfaction  of  giving  Mr.  Friday  a welcome  surprise, 
as  he  had  thought  bis  silver  had  departed  forever. 
About  the  time  the  soldiers  entered  the  city  an  old 
colored  woman,  the  nurse  of  my  children,  came  to  meet 
me  and  said  : “Massa,  if  you  got  any  money,  gib  it  to 
me;  dem  Yankees  neber  git  it  den.”  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  aforementioned  gold  piece,  I had  but  $30  in 
specie,  and  that  -in  silver,  so  I gave  that  to  Aunt  Hannah, 
more  to  please  her  than  from  any  other  idea.  On  Mon- 
day morning,  just  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  old 
Hannah  came  to  me  with  the  silver,  in  high  glee,  but 
looking  very  haggard  and  worn.  Some  of  the  other 
servants  told  me  that  the  old  woman  had  not  a moment  ’s 
rest  while  the  Yankees  were  in  the  city ; that  she  put 
the  silver  in  her  bed  and  that  she  stood  guard  over  it 
day  and  night,  and  had  broken  the  head  of  one  soldier 
with  a pair  of  tongs,  who  undertook  to  enter  her  room, 
and  that  he  would  have  killed  her  had  his  comrades 
not  interfered — thinking  it  a good  joke,  her  attack  on 
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him.  When  last  in  Columbia,  twelve  months  ago,  I 
met  old  Hannah  and  heard  her  lecture  on  “dem  good 
ole  times.” 

Early  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Jacob  Lyons,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  gas  company,  came  to  me  with  the  inform- 
ation that  he  had  just  been  told  that  the  gas  works,  which 
had  not  been  burned  the  night  before,  were  to  be  blown 
up,  and  urged  me  to  see  Gen.  Sherman  and  try  to  save 
them.  I at  once  went  to  the  house  where  Gen.  Sher- 
• man  was  quartered,  but  was  refused  admittance.  I 
think,  however,  one  of  his  staff,  a Capt.  Merritt,  advis- 
ed me  to  see  Gen.  Howard.  So  I went  to  him  and 
urged  him  to  give  me  an  order  for  the  protection  of  the 
gas  works.  Gen.  Howard  was  very  polite,  but  gave  me 
little  encouragement.  Finally  he  promised  to  see  Gen. 
Sherman  himself  on  the  subject,  but  confessed  that  ray 
request  would  be  hardly  granted.  He  was  very  pleas- 
ant, and  told  me  that,  though  what  public  buildings 
were  left  would  be  destroyed,  he  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  sparing  anything  that  would  conduce  to  the 
actual  necessities  of  the  people.  That  a flour  mill  or  a 
grist  mill  might  be  saved.  I immediately  urged  him 
to  give  me  an  order  for  the  protection  of  the  only  two 
mills  that  I thought  of — one,  that  of  Dr.  Green,  how- 
ever, had  already  been  burned — but  I succeeded  in  sav- 
ing the  venerable  old  establishment  of  Dr.  Geiger,  known 
in  the  early  days  of  Columbia  as  Young’s  Mill.  About 
two  hours  after  I had  left  Gen.  Howard  the  gas  works 
were  destroyed. 

Late  on  Sunday  night  Dr.  Goodwyn  informed  me 
that  the  cattle  promised  us  would  be  turned  over  early 
the  next  morning,  sol  got  my  brother,  Dr.  R.  W. 
Gibbes,  to  go  to  the  commissary  early  in  the  morning  and 
attend  to  having  them  delivered  in  the  enclosure  of  the 
South  Carolina  College,  that  being  the  only  place  where 
they  could  be  kept  together,  as  there  were  twenty  acres 
there  enclosed  by  a brick  wall.  Knowing  that  when 
the  army  left  there  would  likely  be  stragglers  and 
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plunderers  ill  the  rear  who  would  treat  us  worse  than 
the  army  did,  I thought  I would  apply  to  Sherman  for 
a few  arms  for  our  protection. 

I was,  however,  again  unable  to  see  him,  so  I tried 
my  old  friend,  Gen. Howard,  again.  Never  shall  I for- 
get the  astonished  look  he  gave  me  when  I explained 
that  I wanted  arms.  However,  I urged  it  so  strongly 
on  him  that  he  at  last  gave  me  an  order  for  one  hundred 
muskets.  I do  not  remember  at  this  time  on  whom  the 
order  was  but  I found  it  necessary  to  take  it  to  Gen. 
Blair.  He  was  much  surprised  but  filled  the  order, 
taking  care,  however,  to  give  me  a lot  of  worthless  and 
broken  guns,  scarcely  one  of  which  could  be  used. 
Nothing  having  been  said  about  ammunition,  Gen. 
Blair  did  not  care  to  furnish  that,  but  finally  gave  me 
ten  rounds  or  one  thousand  cartridges,  which,  perhaps, 
did  not  fit  over  a half  dozen  of  the  guns.  These  old 
muskets,  however,  did  faithful  service  in  guarding  our 
city,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  are  still  in  the  city 
guard  house. 

About  6 o. clock  on  Monday  morning  a rumor  got  out 
that  Gen.  Hampton  had  attacked  the  advance  of  Sher- 
man’s army  at  Killians’  mills,  ten  miles  north  of  Col- 
umbia. That  caused  the  hurried  departure  of  the  main 
body  earlier  than  was  intended,  and  no  doubt  was  the 
reason  of  many  doomed  establishments  being  spared. 
As  soon  as  the  army  departed,  which  was  by  8 o’clock, 
my  brother  came  and  informed  me  that  he  had  five 
hundred  and  sixty  head  of  cattle  in  the  college  enclosure, 
but  that  they  were  nothing  but  the  refuse  and  broken 
down  portion,  such  as  were  not  able  to  be  driven  any 
further  ; that  no  food  could  be  procured  for  them,  not 
even  water,  as  the  waterworks  were  destroyed,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  drive  them  to  the  river.  A meeting 
of  some  of  the  citizens  was  held  and  it  was  decided  to 
butcher  the  cattle  as  fast  as  it  could  be  done.  One 
hundred  barrels  of  salt  was  stored  in  the  basement  of 
the  capitol.  This  embraced  everything  in  the  way  of 
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supplies  that  could  be  relied  on  to  feed  twenty  thousand 
people.  Twenty  or  thirty  volunteers  at  once  proceeded 
to  butcher  the  cattle  ; and  even  killing  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  number  died 
before  they  could  be  killed.  During  the  privations  of 
the  war  we  had  all  gotten  pretty  well  used  to  poor  and 
tough  beef  but  I venture  to  say  that  such  a lot  of  beef 
cattle  as  were  given  us  by  Gen.  Sherman  was  never 
seen  together  before.  An  old  shed  at  the  corner  of 
Plain  and  Market  streets,  that  had  escaped  the  flames, 
was  turned  into  a market  or  ration  house,  and  for  weeks 
that  was  the  grand  gathering  place  for  the  rich  and 
poor.  Here  rations  of  tough  beef  and  salt  were  given 
out.  Those  who  were  able  to  pay  paid  ; those  who 
could  not  pay,  were  supplied  gratuitously  ; but  were 
all  allowanced,  and  that  to  what  was  barely  sufficient 
to  feed  their  families,  every  one  having  to  testify  as  to 
the  number  of  mouths  he  had  to  fill. 

What  at  first  seemed  to  be  a great  misfortune — the 
character  of  the  meat — actually  turned  out  to  be  a great 
blessing.  Had  it  been  good,  fat  meat,  it  would  have 
been,  comparatively,  a drop  in  the  bucket  toward  sup- 
plying our  necessities,  but,  fortunately,  its  quality  com- 
pensated for  its  quantity,  and  I am  certain  that  the 
survivors  of  that  time  will  always  preserve  a lively 
recollection  of  the  tough  blue  sinews  that,  like  India 
rubber,  the  more  you  chewed  it  the  larger  it  got.  It 
was  the  most  satisfying  meat  I ever  saw — a little  went 
a long  way.  Even  with  this  wonderful  beef  audits  en- 
during qualities  it  could  not  last  20,000  people  long. 
I might  here  mention  a fact,  strictly  true,  that  several 
hundred  persons  lived  for  fully  two  weeks  after  the 
evacuation  solely  and  entirely  on  the  loose  corn  picked 
up  from  the  ground  where  the  horses  of  the  Yankee 
army  were  fed,  and  that,  too,  in  a sprouting  condition, 
heavy  rains  having  rotted  it. 

Much  privation  and  suffering  ensued,  and  much 
more  woidd  have,  had  it  not  been  for  the  noble  conduct 
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of  Augusta  as  soon  as  our  condition  was  known.  The 
citizens  of  Augusta  loaded  six  wagons  -with  bacon,  meal 
and  flour  and  sent  them  over  to  us — making  a present 
not  only  of  the  supplies  but  also  of  the  mules  and  wag- 
ons. This  was  a Godsend  to  us.  We  found  one  section 
of  country,  Fort  Motte,  about  forty  miles  from  us, 
where  some  corn  could  be  had,  so  for  weeks  these  was- 
ons  were  run  backward  and  forward,  hauling  from 
that  neighborhood.  The  crowd  in  Columbia  in  the 
meantime  scattered  as  rapidly  as  possible,  many  going 
to  Augusta,  Newberry  and  other  neighboring  towns — 
walking  being  the  only  means  of  transportation.  Some 
few  ladies  and  children  got  to  ride  occasionally  in  a 
wagon.  It  was,  however,  full  three  months  before 
permanent  relief  was  obtained  from  our  troubles. 

The  mother  superior  of  the  convent  had  formerly  ed- 
ucated Gen.  Sherman’s  daughter,  and  it  seems  that  she 
managed  to  hold  some  communication  with  him  when 
he  was  in  Savannah,  and  it  was  understood  in  Colum- 
bia that  she  had  been  informed  by  him  that  if  he  did 
enter  Columbia,  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  that  she 
would  be  protected.  In  consequence  of  this  a number 
of  persons  went  to  the  convent  for  safety  and  others 
sent  their  valuables  there.  The  convent  was  burned 
earl}’  on  Friday  night.  On  Saturday  morning  the 
mother  superior  went  to  Sherman  complaining,  when 
he  told  her  to  choose  any  house  in  the  place  that  had 
escaped  and  he  would  donate  it  to  her.  She  at  once 
moved  to  the  large  mansion  of  Gen.  Preston,  where 
Gen.  Logan  had  his  quarters,  Gen.  Sherman,  as  I after- 
wards learned,  actually  executed  titles  to  the  property 
and  gave  them  to  her.  She  afterwards  surrendered 
them  with  the  property  to  Gen.  Preston,  the  owner. 
This  incident  was  the  means  of  saving  that  handsome 
edifice — now  the  residence  of  W.  E.  Dodge — as  it  would 
have  been  destroyed  by  Gen.  Logan,  who  also  told  me 
that  it  should  be  blown  up  and  that  he  only  wished  he 
had  its  owner  there  “to  hang  him  as  high  as  Hainan.” 
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Early  in  the  evening  of  Friday  a Mrs.  Boozer,  who 
was  living  in  a house  belonging  to  me  adjoining  the 
Baptist  church,  came  to  me  in  great  excitement  and 
told  me  the  city  was  to  be  burned.  I told  her  no,  that 
she  need  not  be  alarmed,  and  mentioned  what  Gen. 
Stone  had  told  Dr.  Goodwyn.  She  said  no,  that  she 
knew  that  it  would  be  burned.  Her  husband  was  a 
physician  and  at  one  time  had  charge  of  the  hospital 
where  some  of  the  Federal  officers  (prisoners)  had  been 
located.  Mrs.  Boozer  had  shown  kindness  to  some  of 
them  by  furnishing  them  delicacies,  etc.,  and  as  soon 
as  the  army  entered  Columbia  two  officers  who  had 
formerly  been  there  as  prisoners  and  had  been  recipients 
of  her  kindness  hunted  her  up  and  privately  informed 
her  of  the  intention  to  fire  the  city.  Even  with  this 
assurance  I did  not  believe  it,  relying  on  the  word  of 
Sherman.  These  two  officers,  however,  returned  to 
Mrs.  Boozer  when  the  fire  began  and  remained  with 
her  till  the  house  was  destroyed  and  assisted  her  to  re- 
move her  young  children  to  the  asylum  as  a place  of 
safety.  This  incident  I mention  to  show  that  the  des- 
truction of  Columbia  was  certainly  pre-arranged.  Mr. 
Boozer  is  still  living  in  Columbia  and  is  able  to  give 
the  names  of  the  officers  alluded  to. 

About  2 o'clock  on  Friday  night  I went  to  the  resi- 
dence of  my  father,  Dr.  R.  W.  Gibbes,  Sr.  I found 
that  his  house,  a large  fire-proof  one,  had  escaped,  the 
fire  having  passed  it ; but  on  entering  it  I found  fifteen 
or  twenty  soldiers  engaged  in  piling  up  furniture  in  the 
drawing  room  and  were  using  the  lace  curtains  to  fire 
it  from  the  gas  lights.  Every  effort  to  induce  them  to 
desist  was  unavailing.  A young  man  of  an  Iowa  regi- 
ment had  been  placed  at  the  house  as  a guard  that 
morning.  He  had  accidently  fallen  down  the  stone 
steps  in  front  of  the  house  and  sprained  his  ankle.  My 
father  had  bandaged  it  up  for  him  and  gave  him  some 
soothing  lotion  that  relieved  his  pain,  and  lent  him  a 
pair  of  crutches  that  had  been  left  in  the  house  by  my 
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brother,  Capt.  Gibbes,  who  had  been  wounded  not  long 
before.  This  guard  was  apparently  very  grateful  for 
the  kindness  shown  him,  and  certainly  did  be"  and  urge 
his  comrades  not  to  burn  the  house ; but  they  were  not 
to  be  stayed,  so  he  then  urged  my  father  to  try  and 
saye  some  of  his  valuables.  This  he  was  urgin"  when 
I entered  the  house.  I suggested  to  my  father  to  try 
and  saye  a portion  of  his  collection  of  coin.  He  had 
one  of  the  largest  priyate  collections,  perhaps,  in  the 
world  of  old  and  ancient  coin,  consisting  of  seyeral 
thousand  specimens  of  gold,  silyer  and  copper.  I got’ 
the  coyer  of  the  piano  and  we  emptied  the  gold  and  sil- 
yer coin  on  that,  and  made  a bundle  of  it  and.  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  guard,  tied  it  around  his  neck  as  he 
stood  by  on  crutches.  The  copper  coin  were  too  heayy 
and  bulky  to  try  to  moye,  so  we  abandoned  them.  By 
this  time  the  house  had  been  fired  by  the  furniture 
piled  up  in  the  drawing  room.  So  my  father  and  I 
took  some  articles  of  yalue  in  our  hands  and  followed  the 
guard,  who  hobbled  off  into  the  street  on  his  crutches, 
with  the  bag  of  coin  around  his  neck. 

On  reaching  the  corner  he  suddenly  darted  off  among 
the  crowd  of  soldiers  that  filled  the  streets  and  made 
such  good  time  that  neither  he  or  the  coin  haye  been 
seen  since. 

Xot  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  and  chil- 
dren collected  at  my  house  during  the  night  of  the  fire. 
As  their  residences  were  destroyed  they  came  to  my 
house  for  shelter.  Suddenly  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
the  daughter  of  J.  Daniel  Pope,  remembered  that  in 
the  hurry  of  leaying  their  burning  house  they  had  for- 
gotten to  bring  off  their  silyer  and  jewelry  that  had 
been  hidden  in  a moss  matress  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms.  It  seemed  a forelorn  hope,  but  I determined  to 
try  and  saye  it.  the  house  not  being  very  distant.  I 
hurried  there  and  got  into  the  house,  which  was  burn- 
ing rapidly  : but  in  company  with  Summer,  a faithful 
negro,  who  stuck  to  me.  we  got  the  mattress,  but  finding 
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the  stairway  about  to  fall  we  cut  the  ticking  open  and 
took  out  what  was  in  it,  barely  escaping  before  the 
house  fell  in.  I afterwards  found  that  every  article 
had  been  saved  except  the  watch. 

There  was  one  incident  that  I will  mention,  as  it 
showed  the  forethought  of  a sharp  woman  who,  in  the 
time  of  trouble,  looked  ahead.  There  was  a family  of 
the  name  of  Feaster  living  in  a house  just  in  the  rear  of 
the  court  house  that  belonged  to  Col.  Bauskett.  Mr. 
Feaster  was  a very  worthy,  clever  man,  employed  in 
the  Confederate  com missary  storehouse,  but  be  was 
principally  known  as  the  fourth  husband  of  a quite 
noted  woman,  whom  he  married  as  Mrs.  Boozer,  for- 
merly Mrs.  Burton,  formerly  Mrs.  Somebody  else — a 
Philadelphia  woman  by  birth.  Mrs.  Feaster  had  a 
daughter  who  had  been  adopted  by  her  third  husband, 
who  had  provided  handsomely  for  her  on  condition 
that  she  took  his  name.  So  she  was  known  as  Miss 
Mary  Boozer,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful girls  ever  seen  in  the  State.  The  family  were  in 
but  moderate  circumstances,  having  lived  very  extravag- 
antly. Mrs.  Feaster  was  known  as  a very  smart  wo- 
man and  not  over-scrupulous.  While  the  city  was  on 
fire  and  the  house  she  occupied  was  burning,  Gen.  Sher- 
man passed  by.  She  immediately  made  herself  known 
to  him  as  a Union  woman  and  one  who  had  done  a 
great  deal  to  assist  Federal  prisoners,  and  aided  some 
to  escape.  She  called  his  attention  not  only  to  her 
house,  then  burning,  but  showed  him  a large  storehouse 
at  the  opposite  corner,  then  burning,  which  she  told 
him  was  her  husband’s,  and  that  it  had  been  filled  with 
flour,  bacon,  tobacco  and  cotton,  the  truth  being  it  was 
a government  storehouse  in  which  her  husband  was  em- 
ployed. 

On  Monday  the  army  moved  out  when  she  managed 
to  get  Gen.  Sherman  to  furnish  her  with  two  horses, 
which  she  hitched  to  her  carriage,  an  old  round-bodied 
affair i familiar  to  all  the  residents,  and  started  in  com- 
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pany  with  the  army.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  when 
passing  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Elmore,  she  concluded  a 
fair  exchange  was  no  robbery,  so  she  left  her  old  equip- 
page  and  took  in  its  place  a fine  carriage  of  Mrs.  El- 
more’s. It  was  said  that  when  passing  Society  Hill, 
she  by  mistake  loaded  up  and  took  off  the  family  silver 
of  the  Witherspoons,  a prominent  family  at  whose  house 
she  stopped,  and  who  had  put  their  silver  in  her  room 
for  safety.  In  December,  1865,  when  in  New  York,  I 
received  a note  from  Mrs.  Feaster  begging  me  to  call 
and  see  her  at  the  Aster  House.  On  doing  so  I found 
her  living  in  great  style,  with  a handsome  suite  of  rooms 
and  surrounded  by  a number  of  army  officers.  She 
was  then  working  up  her  claim  for  loyalty  and  wanted 
me  to  give  her  a certificate  as  mayor  of  Columbia  that 
site  was  a widow.  As  I had  seen  Mr.  Feaster  a few 
days  previous  in  Columbia  I was  not  able  to  help  her, 
but  I heard  that  she  recovered  $10,000  for  her  loyalty 
from  the  Union  League,  Gen.  Sherman  having  testified 
that  he  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  her  property. 
Miss  Boozer  soon  after  married  a wealthy  merchant  of 
New  York,  a Mr.  Beecher,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
she  left  him  and,  after  a short  and  brilliant  career  in 
Europe,  she  married  a wealthy  gentleman  and  now  re- 
sides, I believe,  in  Baltimore.  It  has  been  stated  that 
she  and  her  younger  sister  were  the  parties  mixed  up 
with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Russia  a few  years  ago,  in 
loss  of  his  mother’s  diamonds.  She  is  now  the  Countess 
De  Porcales. 

I find  that  were  I to  continue  describing  the  incidents 
of  the  eventful  night  that  I would  greatly  lengthen 
what  I at  first  intended  as  merely  an  account  of  the 
conflagration,  so  I will  conclude,  but  must  mention 
that  I was  present  in  the  office  with  Governor  Orr  some 
time  in  1867,  when  Gen.  Howard,  then  visiting  Colum- 
bia, was  there.  Seeing  Gen.  Hampton  across  the 
street,  I hailed  him  from  the  window,  and  when  he  en- 
tered Governor  Orr  introduced  him  to  Gen.  Howard. 
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The  first  tiling  Gen.  Hampton  said  was  : “Gen.  Howard, 
who  burned  Columbia?” 

Gen.  Howard  laughed  and  said  : 

“Why,  General,  of  course  we  did.”  But  afterwards 
qualified  it  by  saying  : “Do  not  understand  me  to  say 
that  it  was  done  by  orders.” 


It  would  seem  that  the  curtain  should  now  drop  on 
these  revolting  scenes,  perpetrated  by  a civilized  people 
upon  an  equal  civilized,  but  the  author  of  this  book 
proposes  to  tell  the  whole  tale,  unabridged,  of  facts 
coming  under  his  observation  or  from  reliable  sources. 
It  will  ever  be  a lasting  disgrace  to  any  people  and  its 
flag  to  wage  such  warfare  against  gray-haired,  old  age 
women  and  children  as  was  perpetrated  not  only  in  Co- 
lumbia but  wherever  their  armies  appeared.  While 
Sherman’s  army  was  pillaging  Columbia,  a certain  offi- 
cer by  the  name  of  Thos.  0.  Meyers,  a Lieut,  of  Sher- 
man’s army,  whose  home  was  Boston,  Mass.,  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  wife.  This  same  epistle  was  lost  by  him 
while  in  camp  near  Camden,  S.  C.,  and  was  found  by 
an  old  negro  woman  of  the  family  of  the  Canty’s.  It 
was  brought  to  Miss  Floride  Canty,  by  the  old  negro 
who  could  not  read  or  write  a line.  It  was  afterwards 
ascertained  that  some  of  these  things  spoken  of,  fully 
corresponded  with  some  of  the  lost  articles  of  certain 
families.  This  letter  has  been  copied  and  given  to  the 
public  several  times  before,  and  this  writer  deems  it 
not  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to  reproduce  its  con- 
tents while  years  have  passed  and  gone  and  people’s 
minds  are  more  of  a tranquil  nature,  seeking  truth  and 
light.  Let  those  coming  after  us  decide,  who  com- 
manded men,  Lee  or  Grant: 

February,  26th,  1865. 

My  Dear  Wife  : — I have  no  time  for  particulars. 
We  have  had  a glorious  time  in  this  State.  Universal 
license  to  burn  and  plunder  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  chivalry  have  been  stripped  of  most  of  their  val- 
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uables.  Gold  watches,  silver  pitchers,  cups,  spoons, 
forks,  etc.,  etc.,  are  as  common  in  camp  as  blackberries? 
The  terms  of  plunder  are  as  follows:  The  valuables 
procured  we  estimate  by  companies.  Each  company 
is  required  to  exhibit  the  result  of  its  operations  at  any 
given  place.  One-fifth  and  first  choice  falls  to  the  share 
of  the  commander-in-chief  and  staff,  one-fifth  to  field 
officers  of  regiments,  and  three-fifths  to  the  company. 
Officers  are  not  allowed  to  join  these  expeditions  with- 
out disguising  themselves  as  privates.  One  of  our 
corps  commanders  borrowed  a suit  of  rough  clothes 
from  one  of  my  men  and  was  successful  in  this  place  ; 
he  got  a large  quantity  of  silver,  (among  other  things, 
an  old  time  silver  milk  pitcher)  and  a very  fine  gold 
watch  from  a Mr.  DeSaussure  at  this  place.  DeSaus- 
sure  is  one  of  the  F.  F.  V.’s  of  South  Carolina,  and  was 
made  to  fork  over  liberally.  Officers  over  the  rank  of 
captain  are  not  made  to  put  their  plunder  in  the  es- 
timate for  general  distribution.  This  is  very  unfair, 
and  for  that  reason  in  order  to  protect  themselves,  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  privates  keep  back  everything 
that  they  can  carry  about  their  person,  such  as  rings, 
earrings,  brest  pins,  etc.,  of  which,  if  ever  I live  to 
get  home,  I have  about  a quart — I am  not  joking — I 
have  at  least  a quart  of  jewelry  for  you  and  all  the  girls, 
and  some  No.  1 diamond  rings  and  pins  among  them. 

Gen.  Sherman  has  silver  and  gold  enough  to  start  a 
bank.  His  share  in  gold  watches  and  chains  alone,  at 
Columbia,  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  (275); 
but  I said  I could  not  go  into  particulars.  All  the 
general  officers  and  many  privates  had  valuables  of 
every  description,  even  to  ladies’  embroidered  pocket 
handkerchiefs  (I  have  my  share  of  them  too.)  We 
took  gold  and  silver  enough  from  the  d — d rebels  to  have 
redeemed  their  infernal  currency  twice  over.  This, 
(the  currency)  whenever  we  come  across  it  we  burn  as 
we  consider  it  utterly  worthless.  I wish  all  the  jewelry 
this  army  has  could  be  carried  to  the  old  Bay  State,  it 
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would  deck  her  out  in  glorious  style,  but  alas  ! it  will 
be  scattered  all  over  the  north  and  middle  States.  The 
d — d negroes  as  a rule  prefer  to  stay  at  home,  particu- 
larly after  they  found  out  that  we  only  wanted  the  able- 
bodied  men,  (and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  youngest 
and  best  looking  women) . Sometimes  we  take  off  whole 
families  and  plantations  of  negroes  byway  of  repaying 
the  secessionists  ; but  the  useless  part  of  these  we  soon 
manage  to  lose — sometimes  in  crossing  rivers — some- 
times in  other  ways.  I shall  write  to  you  again  from 
Wilmington,  Goldsboro,  or  some  other  place  in  North 
Carolina.  The  order  to  march  has  arrived  and  I must 
close  hurriedly. 

Love  to  grandmother  and  Aunt  Charlotte.  Take  care 
of  yourself  and  the  children.  Do  not  show  this  letter 
out  of  the  family . 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

Thos.  Q.  Meyers,  Lieut.,  etc. 

P.  S. — I will  send  this  by  flag  of  truce  to  be  mailed 
unless  I have  a chance  of  sending  it  to  Hilton  Head. 
Tell  Sadie  I am  saving  a pearl  bracelet  and  earrings  for 
her  ; but  Lambert  got  the  necklace  and  breast  pin  of 
the  same  set.  I am  trying  to  trade  him  out  of  them. 
These  were  taken  from  the  Misses  Jamison,  daughters 
of  the  president  of  the  South  Carolina  secession  conven- 
tion. We  found  them  on  our  trip  through  Georgia. 
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It  might  appear  strange  to  many  when  I make  the 
broad  assertion  that  the  wounding  of  one  prominent 
general  in  the  early  part  of  the  7 days  fighting  around 
Richmond,  saved  that  city  many  months  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  Federal  army  ; a longer  continuation  of 
the  war,  and  placed  in  command  the  greatest  military 
genius,  this  or  any  other  country  lias  ever  produced. 
Gen.  Robt.  E.  Lee  had  not  displalyed  an}r  great  military 
skill  when  the  war  first  broke  out.  He  was  pitted 
against  Gen.  Rasencrans,  afterwards  transferred  to 
Charleston,  and  subsequently  to  Richmond,  where  he 
was  second  in  command,  to  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnstone. 
After  the  latter  was  wounded,  he  assumed  full  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  the  Potomac,  which  position  he 
held  to  the  breaking  of  the  lines  around  Petersburg, 
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■when  congress,  in  one  of  its  last  acts  conferred  upon 
him  (at  the  time)  a meaningless  title  that  of  Generalisi- 
mo,  of  the  whole  army  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  field. 
Col.  G.  N.  Sousey  has  given  a very  good  outline  sketch 
of  this  wonderful  military  genious,  from  the  time  lie 
assumed  command  until  the  final  capitulation  on  the 
field  of  Appomattox  and  styles  it  Lee’s  audacity. 

Prior  to  the  assumption  of  the  command  of  the  de- 
partment and  army  of  Northern  Virginia  but  limited 
opportunity  hacl  been  offered  for  the  display  of  the  char- 
acteristics that  later  made  the  great  Virginian  the  very 
incarnation  of  modern  military  genius. 

Conditions  controlling  when  lie  stepped  into  the  arena 
at  Richmond  in  June,  1862,  were  very  depressing.  The 
Confederate  forces  had  fallen  back  until  the  spires  of 
the  Confederate  capital  reflected  back  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  into  McClellan’s  camps. 

Despondency  and  discouragement,  like  a cancer, 
were  eating  towards  the  vitals  of  that  morale  so  essen- 
tial alike  to  troops  and  citizens.  Before  the  beleaguered 
city  lay  a powerful  Federal  army.  A drawn  or  in- 
decisive battle  at  Seven  Pines  had  encouraged  the  Fed- 
eral commander  and  his  forces.  Though  they  had  suf- 
fered heavily  in  men  they  had  practically  lost  no  ground, 
while  the  Confederates  had  not  only  gained  nothing, 
but  had  lost  severely  in  troops  and  also  their  able  com- 
mander. 

The  enemy,  increasing  almost  daily  in  numbers  and 
strength  of  position,  made  it  urgently  necessary  for 
prompt  action.  McClellan’s  strong  defensive  works 
placed  that  commander  in  comparative  ease,  waiting 
the  further  accessions  to  his  already  large  army  he  was 
confidently  expecting  from  his  government.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  men 
made  up  McClellan’s  field  report  present  for  duty  when, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  June,  1862,  the  Con- 
federate batteries  opened  upon  the  Federal  works  at 
Mechanicsville. 
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Baring  liis  right  and  center  and  massing  upon  his 
left,  the  Confederate  chieftain  launched  that  wing  of 
his  army  upon  the  Federal  works,  and  as  a scroll 
Mechanicsville,  Ellison’s  Mill,  Cold  Harbor,  Gaines’ 
Mills,  Frazer's  Farm,  Savage  Station  and  White  Oak 
Swamp  became  chapters  that  were  rolled  tip  in  glory. 

Sixty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-one 
gray  soldiers  under  the  genius  and  inspiration  of  their 
new  commander  wrenched  stronghold  after  stronghold 

o o 

from  the  Federal  army,  and  after  seven  days  of  heroic 
and  desperate  fighting  forced  the  powerful  enemy  under 
the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  Federal  deet  at  Harri- 
son’s Landing.  The  act  evinced  bold  audicity.  The 
weaker  force,  assuming  the  aggressive,  attacking  its 
more  powerful  antagonists,  behind  massive  works, 
showed  the  moral  audacity  of  its  commander.  A great 
stake  lay  in  the  balances.  Failure  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Richmond  meant  its  capture.  Lee  dared  the  alterna- 
tive and  his  audacity  won. 

A new  menace  now  loomed  up  in  Northern  Virginia. 
A new  Napoleon,  flattered  by  the  general-in-chief,  at 
Washington,  had  organized  the  “Department  of  Vir- 
ginia,’’ comprising  in  its  limits  the  territory  embraced 
between  the  Blue  mountains,  the  Potomac,  Rap  id  an 
and  Rappahannock  rivers.  A large  army  had  been 
organized  and  placed  under  the  new  commander. 
Cajoled  by  the  flatteries  of  his  chief.  Pope  lost  his  head, 
for  did  not  his  bombastic  general  order  place  his  “head- 
quarters in  the  saddle?”  When  such  a feat  takes  place 
he  becomes  a military  acrobat. 

Lee  showed  his  disregard  of  McClellan  by  moving  a 
considerable  part  of  his  forces  to  meet  Pope’s  aggres- 
siveness. If  McClellan  had  possessed  but  a fraction  of 
the  snap  and  dash  of  Lee  or  Jackson  he  would  have 
seized  this  opportunity  and  made  a strong  effort  to 
capture  Richmond,  with  reasonable  chances  of  success. 

Some  critics  call  this  more  of  Lee’s  strategy.  I find 
a clearer  and  more  forcible  definition  of  his  act  in  Lee's 
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audacity. 

Feeling  Pope’s  advance  in  a severe  action  on  the 
slopes  of  Slaughter’s  Mountain,  the  genius  of  the  great 
Confederate  grasped  possibilities  not  perceptible  to 
others.  Rapidly  reinforcing  Jackson,  Lee  moved  upon 
Pope.  The  “Headquarters”  promptly  put  the  Rap- 
pahannock, now  swollen  by  summer  rains,  between  his 
army  and  Lee’s  aggressive  legions.  Merely  taking 
time  to  view  the  situation,  Lee  swung  his  mighty  left 
arm  under  Jackson  by  a circuit  of  sixty  miles,  upon 
Pope’s  rear,  while  with  Longstreet  in  noisy  demonstra- 
tion he  kept  the  attention  of  the  “Headquarters”  upon 
the  Rappahannock. 

One  must  appreciate  the  privations  and  tax  of  a sixty- 
mile  march,  compassed  in  two  days,  satisfying  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger  by  subsisting  on  roasting  ears  and  green 
apples,  to  know  the  keen  enjoyment  and  relish  of  the 
epicure  when  the  rich  stores  of  Pope’s  accumulated 
commissaries  fell  into  Jackson’s  hands  at  Manassas 
Junction.  Delicacies  that  had  lived  only  as  a memory 
or  a dream  regaled  the  “tired  troopers,  weary  march- 
ers.” 

Jackson’s  famous  swing  around  Pope’s  right,  upon 
his  rear,  was  one  of  the  master  strokes  of  “Lee’s  Au- 
dacity.” Cutting  his  army  in  two  and  placing  the 
wings  two  days’  march  apart  with  a powerful  army  be- 
tween them  must  surely  stand  as  the  rankest  kind  of 
audacity. 

Finding,  too  late,  his  preserves  poached  upon,  the 
“Headquarters”  holding  the  short  line,  promptly  moved 
upon  his  military  poacher  to  crush  the  famous  “Stone- 
wall” into  turn  pike- material. 

With  faulty  tactics  he  assaulted  Jackson,  throwing 
his  army  upon  the  Confederates  in  detachments  instead 
of  en  masse.  He  frittered  away  both  men  and  time  un- 
til Lee  had  reunited  the  wings  of  his  severed  army,  and 
then  the  Man  (“Headquarters”)  and  the  Opportunity 
had  parted  forever. 
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Coming  back  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  records 
show  Lee’s  total  force  as  49,077.  M.  Quad,  than  whom 
no  better  descriptive  writer  wore  the  blue,  places  Pope’s 
1 army,  together  with  reinforcements  from  Washington 
and  McClellan’s  army,  to  save  the  Federal  capitol  from 
I “Lee’s  Audacity,”  at  120,000  men. 

If  the  title  of  this  paper  misplaces  the  fact,  let  others 
find  a more  forcible  or  expressive  phrase. 

With  his  downfall  at  Second  Manassas  the  “Head- 
quarters” went  into  retirement  and  oblivian  and  took 
: “the  saddle”  with  him.  The  noble  vocation  of  keeping 
i the  northwestern  squaws  quiet  was  assigned  him.  In 
history  he  had  no  place. 

Like  a mighty  athlete,  Lee  thrust  his  ragged  but 
, elastic  army  across  the  Potomac.  A mighty  howl  of 
woe  went  up  throughout  the  north.  Such  audacity  was 
unbearable.  Lee  had  lost  8.000  men  at  Second  Manas- 
. sas.  The  country  was  pouring  its  military  population 
into  Washington. 

The  beautiful  Indian  summer,  so  conducive  to  rest 
i and  refreshment,  prompted  Lee  to  recuperate  the  taxed 
; energies  of  his  weary  men.  This  gave  their  commander 
an  oppert  unity  to  look  around  him.  Soon  he  discovered 
l another  military  blunder  of  Halleck’s,  the  retention  of 
! 12,000  men  as  a garrison  in  that  cul  du  sac,  Harper’s 
Ferry. 

To  damage  his  enemy  is  a general’s  highest  duty, 
and  quickly  perceiving  the  Federal  mistake,  Lee  sent 
Jackson  to  invest  and  reduce  the  post.  Moving  west- 
ward from  Frederick,  and  instructing  Stuart  to  retard 
■ as  much  as  possible  the  advance  of  McClellan  (now  re- 
I stored  to  the  command  of  the  combined  armies) , Lee 
held  Lougstreet  for  emergences,  while  Jackson  moved 
upon  Harper’s  Ferry.  History  has  made  the  world 
\!  familiar  with  the  loss  by  General  Hill  of  Lee’s  general 
order  Xo.  191,  and  the  finding  of  the  order  by  a Federal 
l®ergeant  and  its  subsequent  possession  by  McClellan. 
This  placed  the  Federal  general  in  full  possession  of 
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his  enemy’s  plans.  Just  such  another  incident  does 
not  appear  in  military  annals.  Ignorant  of  its  loss  and 
subsequent  possession  by  McClellan  “Lee’s  audacity” 
very  nearly  cost  him  his  army.  He  could  have  retreat- 
ed and  joined  Jackson  on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  but  he  chose  rather  to  try  the  issues  of  anothei' 
conflict  than  retire  before  McClellan. 

The  details  of  glorious  Sharpsburg  shed  the  brightest 
lustre  upon  Lee  and  his  immortal  army.  Violating 
again  the  regulations  of  military  tactics  with  32,255 
soldiers,  many  of  them  miles  away  on  the  nether  bank 
of  the  river,  when  the  combat  opened,  he  threw  down 
the  gage  before  McClellan  and  his  87,174  blue  soldiers, 
and  punctuated  history  with  one  of  the  bloodiest  and 
most  brilliant  of  indecisive  battles. 

Withdrawing  without  pressure,  Lee  again  placed  His 
battered  but  defiant  army  on  Virginia  soil.  Caution 
and  inertness  cost  McClellan  his  official  head.  Burn- 
side, succeeding  made  a dash  for  Richmond  via  Fred- 
ericksburg. When  the  Federal  general  arrived  at  Staf- 
ford Heights  tHe  gleam  of  Lee’s  guns  flashed  upon  His 
vision. 

Having  much  the  shorter  line  to  compass,  Burnside 
had  discounted  the  speed  of  Jackson’s  foot-cavalry, 
therefore  great  was  his  chagrin  when  Lee  once  more 
called  check  on  the  bloody  chessboard,  Fredericksburg 
gave  no  opportunity  for  the  play  of  “Lee’s  audacity.” 
it  was  a battle  forced  upon  Burnside  by  that  hidra- 
headed  monster,  public  clamor.  Burnside  must  fight 
or  resign.  He  chose  the  former  and  history  marks  the 
spot  as  a modern  Gfalienna.  Seventy  thousand  men, 
behind  strong  works  and  under  the  command  of  Lee, 
proved  an  obstacle  before  Burnside  and  his  11G,GS3 
soldiers  too  great  to  be  brushed  aside. 

Burnside  paid  the  price  of  failure,  and  under  the  ax 
official  guilotine,  his  military  head  dropped  into  the 
basket. 

Resting  upon  His  easily  won  laurels,  Lee  awaited 
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future  developments.  Matters  were  discouraging  on 
the  Federal  side  of  the  river.  Desertion  and  dissatis- 
faction were  rampant,  and  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  the 
Federal  force.  When  “Fighting  Joe”  assumed  com- 
mand, 2,292  officers  and  81,904  enlisted  men  were  “ab- 
sent without  leave.” 

Manfully  did  the  new  commander  set  about  to  correct 
this  fearful  evil,  and  made  such  progress  that  “when 
the  roses  bloom  again”  133,708  men  were  under  the 
Federal  standard  at  Stafford  Heights. 

Lee,  satisfied  of  the  strength  of  his  position,  had  un- 
loosened two  splendid  divisions  for  service  under  Long- 
street  in  Southeastern  Virginia.  Hooker’s  success  in 
the  re-creation  of  an  army  must  have  unbalanced  his 
mind  and  provoked  him  into  bombast.  He  raised  the 
army  to  the  nearest  to  perfection  it  had  yet  attained. 
It  was  called  by  him  “the  finest  army  on  the  planet.” 
It  had  become  a “posse  comitatus,”  as  he  had  dis- 
patched Halleck,  “the  rebel  army  is  now  the  legitimate 
property  of  the  Potomac.”  The  ground  work  of  Hook- 
er’s plan  was  not  faulty,  but  its  execution  was  defect- 
ive. He  had  moreover,  in  his  bombast,  discounted  the 
genius  of  Lee  and  the  splendid  qualities  of  Lee’s  army. 
“The  best  laid  plans  of  men  and  mice  oft  gang  aglee.” 

Details  are  too  voluminous  ; my  readers  must  go  to 
enlarge  histories,  upon  whose  pages  shine  no  incident 
or  epoch  of  such  supernal  glory  as  that  which  hales 
Chancellorsville. 

Again  violating  the  established  rules  of  warfare,  Lee 
swung  that  mighty  left  arm,  and  Jackson  was  upon 
Hooker’s  right  and  rear.  The  astounding  military  feat 
of  53,303  gray  soldiers  enveloping  133,708  blue  troops 
and — well  comment  is  unnecessary.  The  reader  has 
but  to  pause,  compare  numbers  and  resources  and  then 
wonder  at  the  supremacy  of  “Lee’s  audacity.” 

The  splendor  of  Chancellorsville  provoked  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  (English)  Pall-Mall  Gazette  : 

“General  Lee  accompanied  the  troops  in  person  and 
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as  they  emerged  from  the  fierce  combat  they  had  waged 
in  the  depths  of  the  tangled  wilderness,  driving  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy  before  them  across  the  open 
ground  he  (Lee)  rode  into  their  midst.  The  troops 
Avere  pressing  forward  Avith  all  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
of  combat.  The  Avhite  smoke  of  musketry  fringed  the 
front  of  the  line  of  battle,  Avhile  the  artillery  on  the 
hills  in  the  rear  of  the  infantry  shook  the  earth  Avith  its 
thunders  and  filled  the  air  Avith  the  shrieks  of  the  shells 
that  plunged  into  the  masses  of  the  retreating  foe.  To 
add  greater  horror  and  sublimity  to  the  scene  the  Ghan- 
cellorsville  house  and  the  avoocIs  surrounding  Avere 
Avrapped  in  flames.  In  the  midst  of  this  aAvful  scene 
General  Lee,  mounted  upon  that  horse  Avhich  Ave  all 
remember  so  Avell  (the  famous  gray,  Traveler),  rode  to 
the  front  of  his  advancing  battalions.  His  appearance 
Avas  the  signal  of  one  of  those  uncontrolable  outbursts 
of  enthusiasm  Avhich  none  can  appreciate  but  those 
Avho  have  Avitnessed  them.  The  fierce  soldiers,  their 
faces  blackened  Avith  the  smoke  of  battle,  the  Avounded 
craAvling  Avith  feeble  limbs  from  the  fury  of  the  devour- 
ing flames,  all  seemed  possessed  with  a common  im- 
pulse. One  long  unbroken  cheer,  in  Avhich  the  feeble 
cry  of  those  Avho  lay  helpless  on  the  earth  blended  Avith 
the  strong  voices  of  those  avIio  still  fought  rose  high 
above  the  roar  of  battle  and  hailed  the  presence  of  the 
victorious  chief.  He  sat  in  the  full  realization  of  all 
that  soldier’s  dream  of  triumph,  and  as  I looked  upon 
him  the  complete  fruition  of  the  success  of  Avhich  His 
genius,  courage  and  confidence  in  his  army  had  Avon  I 
thought  it  must  have  been  from  some  such  scene  that 
men  in  ancient  days  ascended  to  the  dignity  of  the 
gods.” 

To  lift  the  pressure  from  the  mother  state*  the  great 
Virginian  conceived  and  inaugurated  the  Pennsylvania 
campaign.  With  an  army  heated  and  hammered  up  to 
an  exquisite  temper,  Lee  believed  he  could  successfully 
transfer  operations  to  the  enemy’s  country.  A combi- 
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mitionofcircumstances.no  human  forethought  could 
combat,  caused  the  results.  The  absence  of  Stuart, 
with  “the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  army,”  left  Lee  to  grope 
his  way  until  by  accident  the  two  armies  collided  at  the 
obscure  little  toil  n in  southern  central  Pennsylvania 
and  Gettysburg  assumed  conspicuous  prominence  in  the 
world’s  history. 

It  is  a debatable  question  whether  Lee’s  audacity  or 
Longstreet’s  procrastination  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
sults. The  grand  jury,  public  opinion,  north  and 
south,  still  has  the  matter  under  advisement,  unable  to 
form  a verdict  or  present  an  indictment.  The  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  is,  however,  against  Longstreet. 

Presenting  a bold  front,  after  his  repulse,  Lee  kept 
the  cautious  Meade  at  arm’s  length,  slowly  and  orderly 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  barriers  of  the  Rappahannock, 
where  the  summer’s  campaign  began  and  ended. 

That  distracting  and  madden  influence,  so  potent  at 
the  north,  public  clamor,  compelled  Meade,  as  it  did 
Burnside,  to  assume  the  aggressive,  but  finding  Lee 
watchful  and  prepared,  rather  courting  than  avoiding 
another  tilt,  like  the  king  of  France  with  his  10,000 
men,  Meade  marched  up  (or  partly  up)  the  hill,  then 
marched  down  again.  Failure  in  a commander  had 
been  an  unpardonable  offense  and  it  has  been  a matter 
of  surprise  that  Meade  did  not  follow  his  predecessors 
into  obscurity  after  the  Mine  Run  fiasco. 

Calling  the  successful  Grant  from  his  western  cam- 
paigns, dictatorial  powers  were  conferred  upon  him  and 
consequent  results  expected.  With  resources  practical- 
ly unlimited,  he  raised  the  Potomac  army  in  numbers 
and  efficiency  to  a degree  never  before  attained.  When 
spring  tiling  her  emeral  banners  to  the  breeze  149,100 
splendidly  equipped  soldiers  were  marshaled  under  his 
standard.  Across  the  muddy  Rappahannock  lay  “Les 
Misarables”  (emphatically  such) , reduced  and  ragged, 
but  elastic  and  enthuastic  in  the  genius  that  had  con- 
troled  it.  Fifty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
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six  of  all  arms  were  the  sum  total  of  effective  troops 
present  for  duty  when  the  massive  blue  army  secured 
the  fords  and  gained  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 

In  time  of  direst  danger  the  genius  of  Lee  rose  in  its 
sublimity  and  shone  in  brightest  lustre.  When  Grant 
entered  “the  Wilderness”  Lee  saw  the  opportunity, 
and  without  a moment’s  hesitation  vigorously  assailed 
the  moving  column  in  the  right  flank.  Neither  Meade 
or  Grant  believed  “Lee’s  audacity”  could  assume  such 
arrogance.  Both  believed  his  attack  was  but  a ruse  to 
detain  the  Federal  army  with  a feint  by  a detachment, 
while  with  his  main  force  Lee  was  supposed  to  be  hast- 
ening to  interpose  between  Richmond  and  the  head  of 
Grant’s  column.  Entering  “the  Wilderness”  fight 
with  Hill’s  and  Ewell’s  corps,  which  gave  him  but  28,- 
000  muskets,  he  so  savagely  assailed  the  moving  blue 
column  that  the  formation  was  soon  changed  and  from 
column  the  army  formed  line  of  battle.  Grasping  the 
situation  Lee  saw  the  impossibility  of  Grant’s  maneuv- 
ering his  mighty  army  in  the  density  of  that  thicket. 
It  was  truly  a terriffic  battle  of  “mind  against  matter.”  « 

Longstreet’s  tardiness  very  nearly  cost  the  Confeder- 
acy its  army.  Just  at  the  crisis  of  the  battle  the  ad- 
vance of  his  corps  came  upon  the  field.  Another  hour’s 
delay  would  have  been  fatal  to  Lee.  Heading  the  corps 
came  Gregg’s  Texans,  heroes  of  Cold  Harbor,  Second 
Manassas,  Sharpsburg,  Little  Round  Top  and  Chick- 
amauga.  Realizing  the  acuteness  of  the  situation  as 
well  as  the  terrible  odds  against  them  “there’s  but  to 
do  and  die,”  as  the  massive  blue  batallion  rushed  the 
men  of  the  Lone  Star  state.  Crushing  in  Hancock’s 
centre,  back  it  reeled,  but  soon  the  great  blue  cordon 
enveloped  the  Texans  in  a circle  of  fire.  Utter  des- 
truction seemed  inevitable,  when  crashing  upon  the 
scene  came  “Lion”  Benning  and  “Tige”  Anderson, 
with  their  splendid  Georgians,  and  Law’s  gallant  Ala- 
bamians joining  in  the  bloody  melee.  Backward  rolled 
the  blue  line,  while  these  heroes  waved  back  to  Lee  the 
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glad  assurance  that  the  work  had  been  well  done,  and 
“from  the  nettle  danger  valor  had  plucked  the  flower 
of  safety  for  the  army.” 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  relate  a peculiarly  dramatic 
incident  that  occurred  in  this  action.  So  intense  was 
the  peril,  so  impressed  with  the  extreme  danger  to  the 
army,  Lee  determined  to  lead  this  forlorn  host,  the 
gallant  Texans,  in  person.  Placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  column  he  attempted  to  carry  this  into  execu- 
tion. Grave  as  was  the  crisis,  these  men  could  not 
believe  it  demanded  such  a sacrifice.  Under  the  tem- 
pest of  bullets  they  halted  and  refused  to  move  forward, 
unless  Lee  consented  to  retire.  Appreciating  the  situa- 
tion a tall,  gaunt  form  clad  in  ragged  gray,  kindly  but 
firmly  took  “Traveler”  by  the  rein  and  led  him  with 
his  precious  burden  to  the  rear.  Then  summoning  all 
the  nerve  and  energy  that  human  nature  could  produce 
“there  burst  from  800  war-like  voices  that  fierce  yell 
that  no  man  ever  yet  heard  unmoved  on  the  field  of 
battle.” 

In  the  inception  of  the  battle  Grant  remarked  to 
Swinton,  the  historian  : “Oh,  no,  I never  maneuvre.” 
Then  we  must  construe  his  tactics  had  accomplished 
results  by  direct  attacks  and  by  overpowering  numbers. 
He  had  also  said  to  Swinton  : “It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  though  tin*  southerners  fight  desperately  at 
first,  yet  when  we  hang  on  for  a day  or  two  we  whip 
them  awfully.” 

Here  grant  found  a new  tactician,  one  with  whom-  he 
had  never  measured  swords  and  whose  audacity  he  had 
never  encountered.  Three  days’  testing  his  favorite 
tactics  showed  them  unavailing.  Llere  for  three  days 
the  furies  danced  in  demoniacal  joy  and  red  battle 
satiated  in  human  gore.  But  like  a rock  in  Grant’s 
path  stood  the  elastic  and  defiant  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  Non-maneuvering  and  the  “one  or  two  days” 
had  both  failed.  New  methods  must  be  adopted,  there- 
fore on  the  night  of  the  third  days’  fight,  Grant  silently 
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and  secretly  moved  his  army  by  the  left  fllank,  hoping 
thus  to  uncover  Lee’s  right  and  swing  upon  his  rear. 
How  little  he  estimated  the  genius  or  audacity  of  the 
Confederate  commander.  When  morning  broke  and 
the  Federal  captain  thought  the  key-point  was  in  his 
hands,  Lee’s  army  as  a ghost  rose  up  before  and  the 
great  chess  player  again  called  check  upon  his  oppon- 
ent. 

Around  Spottsylvania  red  battle  raged  with  renewed 
fury.  Again  Grant  threw  his  mighty  host  upon  that 
gray  line  fringed  with  bright  steel,  and  again  the  glar- 
ing audacity  of  Lee  blocked  his  movements.  Eight  days 
of  terrific  lighting  convinced  Grant.  Spottsylvania, 
like  Napoleon  had  said  of  Valencia,  “could  not  be  taken 
by  the  collar. ’’  Failure  followed  his  favorite  tactics, 
and  the  girating  process  was  renewed.  From  the  “Wil- 
derness” to  the  James  was  virtually  one  continuous 
battlefield  lasting  a month  and  a.  half.  “Lee’s  auda- 
city.” had  cost  the  Federal  captain  117,000  men  and 
yet  the  gray  line  remained  in  tact  and  barred  his  way 
to  the  coveted  prize. 

As  evidenced  of  the  intense  fighting  of  “the  Wilder- 
ness” the  surgeon  general’s  office  at  Washingon  con- 
fesses to  a loss  of  37,737  men  in  Grant’s  infantry  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  that,  for  two  out  of -three  days 
terriffic  battleing.  Now  to  these  add  the  killed  and 
wounded  for  the  third  day,  those  of  the  other  arms  of 
the  service  and  the  losses  in  prisoners  during  the  entire 
three  days,  and  we  have  the  appalling  total  loss  of  50,- 
000  men,  showing  the  terrble  force  of  “Lee’s  audacity.” 

A parallel  incident  to  “the  Wilderness”  fight  occur- 
red at  Spottsylvania.  A weak  and  defective  spot  in. 
Lee’s  line  had  been  detected  by  the  gallant  Hancock. 
Under  cover  of  a dense  fog,  just  at  day  dawn  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1864,  by  a sudden  irruption  of  Grant’s 
wing,  he  broke  through  Lee’s  defenses  and  sundered  the 
wings  of  the  army.  So  appalling  seemed  the  situation, 
Lee  seized  the  nearest  troops  as  a.  furlorn  hope,  and 
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placed  himself  at  their  head.  Again  the  troops  refused 
to  move  forward.  It  took  not  such  a message  as  “the 
eyes  of  your  emperor  are  upon  you”  to  inspire  these 
two  skeleton  brigades,  but  when  Lee  consented  to  retire, 
they  bowed  themselves  like  Sampson,  and  though  out- 
numbered nine  times,  ceased  not  the  battle  until  the 
blue  line  had  been  forced  back  into  its  own  entrench- 
ments. The  campaign  before  Petersburg  was  a contin- 
uous exhibition  of  “Lee’s  audacity. ’ ’ Confronting  an 
overwhelming  superior  army,  whose  policy  seemed  to 
be  continually  reaching  with  that  mighty  left  arm  for 
an  opportunity  to  swing  it  around  Lee’s  right,  stretch- 
ing its  works  until  they  covered  more  than  thirty  miles. 
His  army  depleted  by  losses  in  battle,  sickness,  im- 
prisonment, extending  in  its  tension  to  the  breaking 
point,  gave  a grander  evidence  of  his  audacity,  perhaps, 
than  any  of  the  illustrations  heretofore  mentioned. 

For  ten  months  he  held  the  mighty 'Federal  giant  at 
bay.  Anticipating  attack,  he  seemed  indeed  inspired, 
as  he  moved  that  slender  gray  line  from  point  to  point 
over  this  extended  line,  and  threw  back  every  endeavor 
to  surprise  him.  The  investment  of'  Petersburg  needs 
no  details  to  add  a single  leaf  to  the  laurels  won  by  Lee 
and  his  army.  While  the  inevitable  may  have  been 
forseen  by  that  master-mind,  not  one  word  betraj'ed 
such  a thought.  To  the  end  he  presented  to  his  power- 
ful antagonists  the  same  bold  front,  indomitable  and 
fearless  courage,  until  the  overstretched  line  snapped  ; 
then  the  inevitable  came. 

When  the  sun  sunk  to  rest  on  the  memorable  9tli  of 
April,  1865,  7,892  muskets  were  all  that  stood  in  battle 
lines  of  the  once  superb  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
He  possessed  every  virtue  of  the  other  great  comman- 
ders without  their  vices.  ILe  was  a foe  without  hate  ; 
a friend  without  treachery  ; a soldier  without  cruelty  : 
a victim  without  murmuring.  He  was  a public  officer 
without  vices ; a private  citizen  without  wrong ; a 
neighbor  without  reproach  ; a Christian  without  hypo- 
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crisy  ; a man  without  guile.  He  was  Alexander  with- 
out his  barbarity;  Hannibal  without  his  intense  hate; 
Caesar  without  his  ambition  ; Frederic  without  his 
tyranny;  Napoleon  without  his  selfiahness,  and  Wash- 
ington without  His  reward.  He  was  obedient  to  au- 
thority as  a servant  and  royal  in  authority  as  a true 
king.  Yet  gentle  as  a woman  in  life,  pure  and  modest 
as  a virgin  in  thought,  watchful  as  a Roman  vertal  in 
duty,  submissive  to  law  as  Socrates  and  grand  in  battle 
as  Acliillis.” 


Very  early  in  April  when  the  spring  campaign  opened, 
Gen.  Lee’s  small  command  was  guarding  and  holding 
in  check,  Gen.  Grant’s  enormous  army  extending  over 
a line  of  some  30  miles.  Grant’s  army  was  increasing 
daily,  while  that  of  Gen.  Lee’s  were  growing  weaker. 
He  not  only  had  no  fresh  troops  to  draw  from,  but  re- 
quisition was  made  upon  the  authorities  at  Richmond 
to  allow  Kershaw’s  brigade  and  the  brigades  of  Butler 
and  Young’s  cavalry  also,  to  repair  with  their  command- 
ers to  South  Carolina  rendezvousing  in  Columbia  to 
meet  Sherman,  who  was  then  marching  a large  army 
up  from  the  sea  coast,  in  that  direction,  and  whose  ul- 
timate aim  and  destination  was  in  the  rear  of  Lee’s 
army,  Grant  did  not  wait  for  Sherman’s  co-operation, 
but  did  wait  until  Lee’s  army  had  been  more  reduced 
by  the  sending  of  these  troops  south,  before  he  again 
attempthd  his  same  tactics  of  the  27th,  October  before 
at  Burgess  Mill  and  signally  failed.  This  time  as  Gen. 
Lee,  himself  expressed  it,  he  was  unsuccessful  on  account 
of  his  waak  line,  made  weaker  by  the  sending  of  these 
troops  south  and  Hampton  and  his  cavalry  were  not 
witli  him.  After  some  of  the  hardest  fighting  ever 
known  on  this  continent,  Gen.  Lee’s  lines  were  finally 
broken,  when  his  few  ragged  and  half  starved  out  sol- 
diers contested  the  ground  from  there  to  Appomattox. 
Gen.  Lee,  knowing  full  well  that  his  lines  could  not 
possibly  be  held  much  longer,  had  ordered  supplies  to 
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be  sent  to  a certain  point,  where  he  could  supply  his 
famished  men  and  horses,  with  the  much  needed  food. 
On  reaching  this  point  in  his  retreat,  he  found  none 
whatever.  The  proper  authorities  had  failed  to  supply 
this  depot  with  the  indespensible  supplies,  causing  his 
small  army  to  scatter  and  forage  the  country  for  sub- 
sistance  when  it  was,  above  all  times  now  essential 
that  they  should  be  concentrated. 

John  S.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  son  of  Gen.  Wise,  of  the 
army  and  once  governor  of  Virginia,  was  a boy  of  19 
summers  when  the  war  was  about  closing  on  the  histor- 
ic field  of  Appomatox.  He  relates  some  facts  of  what 
took  place  on  that  memorable  9th  of  April  1865,  at  the 
headquarters  of  Gen.  Lee.  It  seems  that  he  had  accom- 
panied President  Davis  on  his  flight  as  far  as  Danville, 
Va.,  when  Mr.  Davis  sent  him  with  despatches  back  to 
Gen  Lee,  who  was  then  on  his  retreat.-  Before  reaching 
him  it  seems  he  stumbled  upon  the  camp  of  his  father, 
very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  while  yet  asleep. 
The  latter  recognizing  his  voice  and  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  errand  hastily  got  up  and  both  went 
together  to  Gen.  Lee’s  headquarters,  who  was  then 
bathing  his  face,  before  partaking  of  his  breakfast. 
Gen.  Wise  spoke  first,  says  he  Gen.  Lee,  my  poor  men 
are  now  lying  on  yonder  hill,  more  dead  than  alive. 
They  have  been  fightihg  now  for  more  than  a week 
without  tasting  of  food  and  by  G — sir  they  shall  not 
move  any  further  until  they  get  something  to  eat.  They 
deserve  something  and  shall  have  it,  says  Gen.  Lee. 
Come  in  and  share  my  breakfast  with  me.  It  was  not 
many  moments  before  Gen.  Wise  launched  out  in  de- 
nunciation of  the  Conduct  of  Gen.  Bushrod  Johnson  of 
the  engagement  of  the  6tli  Gen.  Lee  no  doubt  felt  as  he 
about  it,  but  assuming  an  air  of  mock  severity,  he  re- 
marked, Gen.  do  you  know  I could  have  you  shot  for 
insubordination  and  disrespect  toward  your  command- 
ing officer.  Gen.  Wise  rising  from  his  seat  with  eyes 
all  afire,  said,  shot!  you  can’t  afford  sir  to  shoot  the 
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men  that  are  doing  the  fighting,  and  cursing  those  who 
runaway.  Shot!  I wish  you  would  shoot  me,  it'  you 
don’t  some  darn  yankee  will  before 'twenty-four  hours. 
Gen.  Lee  growing  more  serious,  asked  Gen.  Wise  what 
he  thought  of  the  situation.  There  is  no  situation  Gen. 
Lee,  nothing  remains  but  put. these  poor  men  on  these 
poor  mules  and  let  them  go  home.  These  men  are  fast 
becoming  demoralized  and  have  already  endured  more 
from  hunger  fatigue  and  fighting  than  I ■ thought  fiesh 
could  stand.  To  prolong  the  war  longer  will  be  akin  to 
murder,  and  on  your  head  v ill  rest  the  responsibility. 
Gen.  Lee  exhibited  great  pain  by  this  last  remark  and 
said,  my  burdens  are  already  unbearable,  don’t  make 
them  greater.  What  will  my  country  think  of  me 
should  I do  as  you  suggest.  Country  remarked  Gen. 
Wise,  there  has  been  no  country  for  more  than  a year. 
There  is  sir  now  no  country  but  Gen.  Lee;  these  men 
are  fighting  now  for  the  love  and  esteem  they  have  : for 
you.  They  feel  the  cause  is  hopeless,  but  will  continue 
until  you  say  stop.  They  have  fought.,  through  this 
winter  without  money,  clothes  or  rations  and  it  is  only 
you,  Gen.  Lee,  that  has  held  the  army  together.  It 
seems  that  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander,  chief  of  artillery, 
(and  the  man  who  fought  the  artillery  duel  with  the 
yankee  Gen.  Hunt  on  July  3rd  on.  the  famous  battle 
field  of  Gettysburg,  just  before  Pickett’s  wonderful 
charge)  called  upon  Gen.  Lee  shortly  after  Gen.  Wise 
had  left.  His  account  of  the  condition  of  his  ordinance 
stores  were  deplorable  caisons  almost  empty,  but  was 
unwilling  to  give  up  as  long  as-  there  > was  any  hope. 
Hq  rather  suggesting  every  man  to  get  to  his  home  as 
soon  as  possible  with  a view  to  a continued  resistance, 
if  needs  be  by  a kind  of  guerilla  warfare.  Upon  these 
two  conferences  Gen.  Lee’s  mind  was  made  up.  He 
was  opposed  to  that  kind  of  warfare,  as  unchristian  and 
unwarljke.  It  would  only  end  in  a total  destruction  of 
the  South  what  was  now  left  would  be  laid  in  desolation 
and  ruins. i 
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President  Davis,  after  Gen.  Lee’s  surrender,  was  de- 
sirous of  Gen.  Johnston  continuing  the  war,  but  the 
latter  could  not  see  it  as  he  did.  The  Northern  army 
then  had  in  the  field  over  one  million  of  men,  while  the 
South,  all  told,  could  not  muster  one  fifth  as  many. 
Had  Gen’s.  Lee  and  Johnston  been  as  implicable  and 
unyielding  as  Mr.  Davis  was,  it  is  appalling  to  con- 
sider what  fhe  consequences  might  and  would  have 
been  in  an  irregular  warfare  without  quarter,  asking 
and  receiving  none.  President  Lincoln  had  just  been 
assasinated  when  the  Northern  mind  already  wreaking 
in  hate  and  vengence,  would  now,  if  the  war  was  con- 
tinued, leave  the  whole  Confederacy  a smouldering 
wilderness.  The  year  after  the  war  had  ended,  Gen. 
Lee  wrote  a very  kind  letter  to  Gen.  Hampton  in  1866, 
just  one  year  after  the  war  had  ended.  It  was  written 
from  Cartersville,  Ga.  After  speaking  in  the  kindest 
terms  and  confidence  of  Gen.  Hampton  and  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  war,  he  said  our  lines  already  weak- 
ened each  day  by  sickness,  excessive  duty  for  so  many 
weary  months  and  then  the  transfer  of  your  division 
and  that  of  Gen.  Kershaw’s  brigade  to  South  Carolina, 
left  our  long  lines  little  better  than  a good  skirmish 
line.  Had  you  been  with  us  General,  with  your  cav- 
alry force,  this  thing  would  not  have  happened. 

It  is  claimed  that  Maj.  W.  II.  Gibbes,  of  Columbia, 
then  in  command  of  a battery  at  Appomattox,  fired  the 
last  shot  on  that  memorable  9th  of  April,  186.5,  and 
four  years  previous,  while  a Lieut,  of  artillery  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  he  fired  the  signal  gun,  that  opened  the  fight 
on  Sumpter,  following  it  up  immediately  with  a ten 
inch  shell  from  a marter  battery.  This  was  the  first 
shot  of  actual  hostilities,  although  three  months  before 
this  time,  Cadet  Haynesworth,  of  the  Citadel  Academy, 
had  fired  the  first  gun  of  the  war,  at  the  Star  of  the 
West,  which  was  bringing  provisions  to  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Sumpter.  So  it  appears  beyond  question  that 
Soutli  Carolina  in  one  of  her  representative  sons,  fired 
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the  first  and  last  shots  of  the  war,  and  it  was  so  or- 
dained that  one  of  her  sons  in  the  person  of  young 
Allen,  of  Abbeville,  should  be  the  first  to  surrender  his 
life  for  the  cause. 


Gen.  Lee  returned  to  his  home  in  Richmond,  like 
the  rest  of  us  who  had  surrendered  ; to  henceforth  if 
we  could  not  love  and  honor  the  government  and  coun- 
try, yet  would  we  as  was  always  his  advice,  to  be  as 
good  citizens  in  peace,  as  you  have  been  in  war,  and 
now  let  us  bear  full  obediance  and  allegiance  thereto. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  such  men  as  Stevens 
and  Staunton  were  clamouring  for  his  scalp  also,  and 
made  a move  for  his  arrest  and  trial  for  treason,  but 
Gen.  Grant,  be  it  said,  all  to  his  honor  and  fame,  says 
no  it  shall  not  be  done.  Gen.  Lee  is  a paroled  soldier 
like  the  rest,  and  not  while  I hold  my  commission  shall 
that  parole  be  violated,  and  their  threat  ivas  not  carried 
into  execution.  Gen.  Lee  was  very  soon  after  the  war 
elected  President  of  Washington  University  a position 
he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  After  his  death  it 
was  called  Washington  and  Lee  University.  Gen.  Lee 
was  born  Jan.  19th  1807,  married  Mary  Custus,  June 
30tli  1831,  and  died  October  12th  1870,  beloved,  honored 
and  revered  by  friend  and  foe.  He  was  in  I860  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  reconstruction  board  and 
his  manly  replys  to  their  questions,  shows  full  well  the 
nobility  of  this  great  man. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  up  to  and  during  this 
period  existing  since  all  war  had  ceased  to  exist  for  a 
period  of  about  12  months,  we  had  scarce  any  law  what- 
ever, except  the  law  of  the  little  petty  upstart  of  an  of- 
ficer, who  was  in  command  of  a company  of  negro 
soldiers,  stationed  at  every  court  house  town.  All  com- 
plaints had  to  be  made  to  them  and  they  acted  as  judge 
and  jury,  their  decisions  were  final,  from  which  there 
could  be  no  appeal.  Congress  was  now  preparing  the 
way  to  put  the  South  under  the  heel  of  negro  and  car- 
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pet  bag  government.  We  were  now  under  tlie  very 
worst  form  of  a territorial  government,  and  was  now, 
not  to  be  admitted  to  Statehood,  only  according  to  their 
way — in  other  words,  it  shall  not  be  restoration  of  the 
States  to  sisterhood,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  desired,  but  it 
shall  be  reconstruction  of  the  worst,  most  bitter  and 
revolutionary  type  and  now,  ordering  before  their  au- 
gust presence,  many  of  our  noted  men,  among  them, 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 

“Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  before  the  reconstruction  committee 
of  1866  in  Richmond  after  the  war,  in  which  negro 
and  carpetbag  rule  was  to  be  placed  over  the  South.” 

Before  the  committee  Questioner  Howard  asked : 
“from  what  you  have  observed  among  what  we  call 
secessionists,  is  it  your  opinion  that  they  are  friendly 
toward  the  government  of  the  United- States  and  that 
they  will  co-operate  to  sustain  and  uphold  the  govern- 
ment for  the  future?” 

Answer- — “I  believe  that  they  entirely  acquiesce  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  for 
co-operating  with  President  Johnson  in  his  policy.” 

Q. — “In  his  policy  in  regard  to  what?” 

A. — “His  policy  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the 
whole  country.  I have  heard  persons  with  whom  I’ve 
conversed  express  great  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
his  policy  of  restoration,  and  they  seem  to  look  for- 
ward to  it  as  a hope  of  restoration.” 

Here  the  reader  should  notice  the  word  restoration. 
Lincoln  never  used  the  word  “reconstruction.”  It  was 
“restoration.”  General  Lee  had  in  his  mind  restora- 
tion as  Johnson  did.  He  did  not  suspect  what  was  in 
store  to  prevent  restoration  and  to  put  the  south  under 
reconstruction,  which  meant  military  rule,  carpetbag 
governors  and  negro  legislatures — a long  series  of  years 
of  destruction  and  humiliation,  a long  set-back  to  resto- 
ration. Thad  Stevens  was  the  father  of  the  plan  of  re- 
construction adopted. 

Q. — “How  do  the  people  of  Virginia,  secessionist  men 
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particularly,  feel  toward  the  freedom?” 

A. — ‘‘-Every  one  with  whom  I associate  express  the 
kindliest  feeling  toward  the  freedmen.  They  wish  to 
see  them  get  on  in  the  world,  and  particularly  to  take 
up  some  occupation  for  a living  and  turn  their  hands 
to  some  work.  I know  that  farmers  make  efforts  to  in- 
duce them  to  engage  for  the  year  at  regular  wages.” 

Q. — “Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  combi- 
nation among  the  whites  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  the 
blacks?” 

A. — “I  am  not.” 

Q. — “How  do  they  feel  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
the  blacks?” 

A. — “The  people  have  exhibited  a willingness  that 
blacks  should  be  educated,  and  express  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  for  both  races.” 

Q. — “Has  the  colored  race  generally  as  great  love  of 
money  and  property  as  the  white  race?” 

A. — “I  do  not  think  it  has.  The  blacks  look  more  to 
the  present  time  than  to  the  future.” 

Q. — “Do  you  not  frequently  hear  in  your  intercourse 
in  Virginia  expressions  of  hope  that  a foreign  war  may 
occur  so  that  southerners  could  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  rebel  against  the  government?” 

A. — “I  have  not.  On  the  contrary,  the};  express  the 
hope  that  the  country  may  not  be  led  into  a war.” 

Q. — “In  such  an  event,  do  you  think  that  class  of 
people  whom  I call  secessionists  would  join  thecommon 
enemy?” 

A. — “It  depends  on  the  feelings  of  the  individ- 
ual.” 

Q. — “What,  in  such  event,  might  be  your  choice?” 

A. — “I  have  no  disposition  now  to  do  it,  and  I never 
have  had.” 

Question  by  Mr.  Blow — “General,  you  do  not  feel 
down  there  that  while  you  accept  the  result,  we  are  as 
generous  as  we  ought  to  be  under  the  circumstances?” 

Answer — “They  think  the  north  can  afford  to  be 
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generous.  ’ ’ 

Q. — “That  is  the  feeling  down  there?” 

A. — “Yes,  and  they  think  it  the  best  policy — those 
who  reflect  upon  the  subject  and  are  able  to  judge.” 

Here  is  General  Lee  advocating  before  that  committee 
a generous  policy — a restoration  policy.  That  same 
committee  recommended  a violent,  humiliating,  recon- 
struction policy — rather  the  “black  heels  upon  white 
necks”  as  the  dominant  idea. 

By  Howard — “Suppose  this  restoration  policy  of 
President  Johnson  should  be  all  that  you  anticipate, 
and  that  you  should  also  realize  all  that  you 
expect  in  the  improvement  of  the  material  interests,  do 
you  think  that  the  result  would  be  the  gradual  return 
of  kindly  feeling?” 

A. — “That  will  be  the  natural  result,  and  I can  see 
no  other  way  in  which  that  result  can  be  brought  about. 
The  friends  of  the  policy  (Johnson’s)  adopt  it  because 
they  see  in  it  the  means  of  repairing  the  political  posi- 
tion which  they  lost  in  the  recent  contest.” 

This  last  remark  was  an  unfortunate  one.  The  north 
opposed  anything  that  would  repair  the  “political  posi- 
tion.” A probationary  condition  of  years  of  losses, 
humiliation,  robbery,  insults,  oppressions  had  to  be  ex- 
perienced. Such  was  the  plan.  Yet  General  Lee  was 
so  very  right  when  he  said,  “I  can  see  no  other  way 
but  generosity,  that  will  bring  a good  result.” 

Howard.  Question.  “The}7  do  not  generally  suppose 
it  was  treason  against  the  United  States  to  secede,  do 
they?”  Answer.  “I  do  not  think  they  so  consider 
it.”  “In  what  light  do  they  view  it?”  Answer.  “So 
far  as  I know  they  look  upon  the  action  of  a state  in 
withdrawing  (referring  to  the  past)  itself  from  the 
government  or  carrying  the  individuals  of  the  state 
along  with  it ; that  the  state  was  responsible  for  the 
act,  not  the  individuals,  and  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
so-called,  or  those  acts  of  the  state  which  recognized  a 
condition  of  war  between  the  state  and  the  o-eneral 
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government,  stood  as  their  justification  for  bearing 
arms  against, the  United  States.  Yes,  sir,  I think  they 
would  consider  they  wore  merely  using  the  reserved 
rights.” 

“What  are  your  own  personal  views  on  that  ques- 
tion?” Answer.  “That  was  my  view,  that  the  act 
of  Virginia,  in  withdrawing  herself  from  the  union, 
carried  me  along  as  a citizen  of  Virginia,  and  that  her 
laws  and  her  acts  were  binding  upon  me.” 

“And  that  you  felt  your  justification  in  taking  the 
course  you  did?”  “Yes,  sir.” 

“Suppose  an  amendment  should  be  adopted  confer- 
ring upon  blacks  the  right  of  suffrage,  would  that,  in 
your  opinion,  lead  to  scenes  of  violence,  or  breaches  of 
the  peace  between  the  races?”  “I  think  it  would  ex- 
cite unfriendly  feelings.” 

“Are  you  acquainted  with  the  proposed  amendment 
pending  in  congress?”  “No.  I scarcely  ever  read  a 
paper.” 

“Would  Virginia  consent  for  negro  suffrage  if  she 
were  to  gain  a larger  representation?”  “I  think  Vir- 
ginia would  prefer  to  do  without  the  extra  representa- 
tion. If  it  be  plain  to  her  that  these  persons  will  vote 
properly  and  understanding^,  she  might  admit  th'em  to 
vote. 

“Do  you  think  Virginia  would  be  better  off  if  the 
colored  people  were  to  go  to  Alabama,  Louisiana  and 
other  southern  states?”  “I  think  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  Virginia  if  she  could  get  rid  of  them.  That 
is  no  new  openion  with  me.  I have  always  thought 
so,  and  always  been  in  favor  of  gradual  emancipation.” 

“Do  you  think  that  Virginia  is  absolutely  injured 
and  its  future  impaired  by  the  presence  of  the  black 
population  there?”  I think  it  is,”  replied  General 
Lee. 

Yet,  in  face  of  the  advice  of  the  great  cliieftian , Vir- 
ginia was  put  under  negro  domination  and  Thad  Stev- 
ens had  his  way  there  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  south- 
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ern  states.  Negroes  were  organized  into  secret  polit- 
ical leagues  and  educated  against  the  Avhites.  Nothin" 
was  left  undone  to  destroy  all  white  influence  oyer  the 
negro.  All  things  were  done  to  break  all  ties  between 
whites  and  blacks  and  to  sever  the  blacks  from  us  and 
organize  them  into  a party  unto  themselves,  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  whites.  General  Lee  had  not  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  future  humiliations  and  op- 
pressions in  store  for  his  people  and  all  the  south  when 
he  was  there  before  that  committee,  saying  what  all 
the  south  said,  advising  them  what  all  the  south  advised. 


PART  XI 


DARK  DAYS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION. 


The  four  years  of  bloody  war  had  now  come  to  an  end. 
A war  that  tried  the  very  souls  of  men  and  women.  A 
war  of  such  magnitude  with  such  evil  consequences, 
such  loss  of  life  and  property,  such  heroism  displayed 
no  people  of  ancient  or  modern  times  had  ever  witness- 
ed before.  Thousands  returned  to  a broken  family,  and 
where  once  stood  their  sweet  sheltering  home  but  now 
to  find  onl}T  the  spot  where  it  once  stood,  with  its  black- 
ened chimneys  standing  like  sentinels  or  monuments  of 
the  hellish  deeds  of  the  invading  army.  After  4 years 
of  a cruel  war  the  South  laid  down  her  arms  in  good 
faith,  and  she  had  been  told  the  war  was  over,  but  lit- 
tle did  the  armies  of  Lee  and  Johnstone  realize  what 
was  hidden  in  the  minds  and  poluted  hearts  of  those  in 
power.  Lincoln’s  idea  was  restoration,  but  Stevens, 
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Staunton  and  others  were,  reconstruction  and  de- 
struction, making  a chapter  in  this  country’s  history, 
the  like  of  which  is  not  recorded  before  among  civilized 
people,  what  the  South  endured  during  this  long  period 
of  reconstruction.  The  South’s  best  friend  in  the  North 
had  been  assasinated  just  at  the  close  of  the  war.  ’Tis 
true  by  one  who  sympathized  with  the  South  in  her 
now  feeble  condition,  but  there  can  be  no  mistake,  had 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived,  the  South  would  have  fared 
better.  It  was  the  worst  blow  that  the  South  could 
possibly  have  sustained.  Lincoln  was  strong  with  his 
party,  was  a just  and  kind  hearted  man,  while  the  re- 
verse can  be  said  of  Andrew  Johnson,  who  became 
president  after  the  former  was  assasinated.  He  was  a 
southern  man,  originally  from  South  Carolina,  once  a 
poor  illiterate  taylor  of  Laurens  county,  but  emigrated 
to  Tennessee  from  which  state  he  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent. Equally  as  bitter  was  he  against  the  secession 
movement  and  state  sovernty  as  the  most  rabid  abolit- 
ionist, and  while  he  seemed  disposed  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor  yet  he  lacked  the  confidence  of 
the  party  in  power  was  overruled  by  congress,  which 
body  entered  impeachment  proceedings  against  him. 
He  escaped  losing  his  position  as  chief  magistrate,  by 
one  vote.  The  four  years  of  his  incumbency  in  office 
there  was  a bitter  fight  between  him  and  congress.  The 
latter  relieving  him  of  as  much  power  by  legislative 
enactments  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do,  owing  to 
the  great  estrangement  or  breach,  having  been  made  be- 
tween the  two  great  heads  of  the  government.  . 

Before  continuing  this  line  of  history,  let  me  go  back 
a little,  before  resuming  this  portion,  and  will  then 
take  up  where  I left  off  as  it  should  have  come  before. 
Scarce  had  our  stragling  and  foot  sore  soldiers  reached 
their  homes,  when  they  found  a company  of  negro  sol- 
diers stationed  at  every  court  house  town.  In  cities 
like  Augusta  and  Charleston,  there  were  stationed  a 
regiment.  This  was  done,  it  was  said,  to  protect  the 
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negroes,  our  former  slaves,  from  maltreatment  etc., 
from  their  former  owners.  This,  of  course  demoralized 
labour  and  times  began  to  get  in  a bad  state,  as  droves 
could  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  roads 
lined  with  our  plantation  hands,  leaving  crops  and 
everything,  going  to  town  to  enjoy  a taste  of  freedom. 
The  whites  who  had  lately  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States,  were  required  to  go  up  to  the  captain’s  office 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government,  or 
else  be  debared  of  citizenship,  which  most  everyone  did, 
thinking  this  possibly  would  be  about  the  last  bitter 
pill  wre  would  have  to  swallow,  ere  we  would  be  recog- 
nized as  no  longer  a people  bearing  arms,  but  this  was 
.only  a small  beginning,  a drop  of  bitter,  so  to  speak,  of 
which  many  gallons  were  we  made  to  swallow  before 
the  insatiated  thirst  of  revenge  of  our  enemy  were  satis- 
fied. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  had  in  his  cabinet,  one  Edwin  Staunton, 
and  the  leader  of  the  house  was  Thad  Stevens.  These 
two  noted  worthies  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
South,  and  "it  did  seem  were  determined  that  the  South 
should  be  ruined  financially,  politically,  morally  and 
socially.  President  Johnson  had  retained  Lincoln’s  old 
cabinet.  Staunton,  while  he  could  not  control  Lincoln, 
who  was  stronger  than  his  party,  yet  as  the  sequel  will 
show,  he  was  stronger  than  Johnson,  refused  to  leave 
his  cabinet,  after  being  asked  to  do  so  and  Gen.  Grant 
appointed  instead,  who  likewise  refused  to  take  the 
folio  as  conditions  existed,  and  congress  not  confirming 
the  nomination,  he  was  thereby  forced  to  retain  him  in 
office,  greatly  to  his  discomfort,  Stevens  was  the 
Mark  Hanna  of  the  lower  house,  his  word  was  law  and 
could  weild  that  body  as  it  suited  him.  He  now  felt 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  severely  punish  the  South  for 
burning  his  iron  works  when  our  armies  entered  Penn- 
sylvania and  his  natural  hatred  and  spleen  being  whet- 
ted thereby.  Being  a bachelor,  but  for  30  years  a great 
admirer  of  one  of  the  dusky  sex,  whose  social  life  was 


I' wo  ol  If reen woods  noted  worthies,  Ool.  Bob  1 1 ackett  and  Rev.  Abb  McIntosh.  The  Col.  aspired  to  po- 
litical honors  to  Represent  the  comity  of  Edgefield,  in  the  legislature  of  S.  C.,  in  those  good  old  times 
as  he  says,  de  nigger  had  jestice.  Tlu*  diminutive  reverend  aspired  to  bestowing  spiritual  blessings 
upon  the  fallen  Sheep  of  the  house  of  I lam,  and  so  continued  until  the  Shekels  became  scare,  den  lie 
d ungwine  c | u i t uni.  They  are  now  in  a heated  political  discussion. 
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interwoven  with  his,  he  naturally  took  the  part  of  the 
Southern  negro,  to  raise  him  by  congressional  enact- 
ments, socially,  as  an  equal  ; politically,  as  a superior 
to  the  white  man,  his  former  master.  Not  that  he 
really  felt  so  concerned  about  the  negro’s  welfare  in 
the  future,  but  as  he  frankly  acknowledged,  make  the 
negro  a citizen,  give  him  the  ballot  disfranchise,  the 
white  leaders  and  the  Republican  party  will  live  forever. 
What  would  he  think  if  satan  were  to  allow  him  to  take 
one  glance  over  the  South  and  view  his  works  now  of 
reconstruction?  He  would  conclude  at  once  that  this 
vile  scheme  of  his,  had  reverted  back  upon  the  party. 
It  gave  it  strength  for  a while,-  but  a just  God  in  his 
infinite  wisdom  never  intended  that  the  etliiopean 
should  rule  the  caucasion.  Congress  having  passed  the 
13tli  amendment  to  the  constitution,  declairing  our  ne- 
groes free,  to  make  it  a little  more  of  a legal  nature, 
the  States  were  called  upon  by  legislative  enactment  to 
ratify  the  same,  which  was  done  by  each  of  the  South- 
ern States.  Representatives  were  now  elected  to  congress, 
but  refused  admittance. 

We  were  only  beginning  to  feel  the  despots  heel  and 
did  not  realize  what  was  in  store  for  us.  This  was  only 
a small  foretaste  of  what  we  would  have  to  endure  South 
Carolina,  one  of  the  original  13  States  of  this  once 
glorious  republic,  was  once  again  after  a period  of  near- 
ly 90  years,  one  of  the  sisterhood  of  states  was  to  oc- 
cupy a territorial  form  of  government,  until  the  pow- 
ers that  be,  see  proper  to  let  her  come  in  the  full  member- 
ship of  statehood.  When  its  well  known,  the  U.  S. 
Government  always  contended  we  were  never  out  of  the 
Union  during  the  four  years  of  bloody  war,  yet  now  by 
their  actions,  special  enactments  and  requirements  they 
acknowledged  we  were  and  had  been.  The  next  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  was  what  is  known  as  the  14th 
and  15th  making  our  former  slaves  citizens,  with  the 
right  of  universal  suffrage.  This  last  measure  was  a 
little  more  than  we  could  bear  without  protest.  It  was 
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nevertheless  forced  upon  us  by  the  powers  that  be.  It 
was  never  intended  that  the  South  should  again  assume 
statehood,  and  once  more  be  represented  in  the  halls  of 
congress  until  she  had  fully  become  humiliated,  and 
each  and  every  means  taken  precautionary,  whereby 
the  South  should  ever  again  assert  her  independence  or 
influence.  The  Republican  party  being  greatly  in  the 
majority,  the  ignorant  negroes  now  with  full  suffrage 
and  numerically  stronger  in  most  of  the  States  , it  can 
easily  be  seen — their  object  was  to  forever  perpetuate 
that  party.  The  Hon.  B.  F.  Perry  of  Greenville,  a life- 
time unionist,  or  what  we  termed  a submissionist,  was 
made  provisional  governor  of  South  Carolina.  He  with 
Col.  Jas.  L.  Orr  and  possibly  a few  others  advised  the 
people  to  submit  quietly  and  accept  all  the  odium  hav- 
ing been  cast  upon  us,  and  goto  the  polls,  cast  an  in- 
telligent vote  and  try  and  persuade  the  negroes  to  do 
likewise,  but  this  advice,  while  given  as  they  believed 
to  be  for  the  best  to  our  down  troden  country,  yet  our 
people  did  not  take  it,  and  abstained  from  going  near 
the  place  of  voting  on  election  day.  In  the  meantime 
many  carpetbagers  came  down  from  the  North,  office 
seeking,  together  with  a fevr  scattering  scalawags  of  the 
South,  got  in  with  the  negroes,  forming  union  leagues, 
making  in  many  instances  the  most  incendiary  speeches, 
filling  their  minds  with  bitter  hatred  against  their  mas- 
ters. 

A convention  was  called  to  meet  in  the  cit}^  of  Colum- 
bia, to  frame  a new  constitution,  better  suited  to  the 
times  and  to  our  oppressor’s  way  of  thinking.  'The 
whites  completely  ignoring  the  election  by  refraining 
from  taking  any  part  whatever,  the  consequence  was, 
the  whole  elective  franchise,  its  privaleges  were  exer- 
cised by  the  negroes  and  their  Northern  emisaries,  who 
had  floated  down  South  like  the  wild  locus  of  Egypt, 
for  office,  plan  the  government  for  them  to  occupy  all 
the  most  important  offices  ; run  the  State  millions  in 
debt  and  have  a general  feast  of  fat  things.  In  many 
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cases  this  class  of  white  men  that  came  South  for  this 
purpose  was  the  lowest  scum  of  the  North,  while  in  a 
few  cases  some  were  of  a better  class,  but  broken  down 
aristocracy,  unable  to  obtain  office  in  their  own  country. 
This  convention  of  bob-tail  ring-streaked  and  striped 
members,  most  of  which  had  been  but  a few  months 
before  our  slaves,  made  a constitution,  taking  as  its 
patern  the  one  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  con- 
tinued in  force  until  the  Tillman  revolution  occured 
after  1890,  although  many  amendments  had  been  added 
and  some  measures  striken  out  before  this,  by  the  white 
man’s  party,  who  came  back  into  power  in  1876.  Hon. 
B.  F.  Perry  held  the  reins  of  civil  governor  over  the 
territory,  being  appointed  such  by  President  Johnson, 
but  in  a short  time,  Gen.  Canby  was  made  military 
governor,  whose  rule  was  that  of  a despot.  All  civil 
law  pretty  much  ceased  to  exist  while  we  had  for  a 
time  military  despotism.  Each  county  in  the  State 
was  cursed  with  a negro  company,  stationed  at  their 
respective  court  houses,  and  any  little  petty  spite,  or 
for  any  little  infringement  upon  the  tender  sensibilities 
of  our  former  slaves,  immediately  would  they  repair  to 
the  officer  in  charge  of  this  negro  company,  and  make 
his  charges,  in  many  cases  exagerating  the  same  as 
the  feeling  might  be  existing  in  the  wounded  pride  of 
the  informer.  The  next  step  would  be  a hie  of  negro 
soldiers  would  be  sent  post  haste  with  loaded  guns  to 
bring  the  white  man  before  the  august  presence  of  this 
military  satrap,  who  constituted  both  judge  and  jury, 
no  trial  would  be  had,  but  the  evidence  of  the  negro 
was  sufficient  on  the  party  brought  before  him,  most 
generally  it  was  a hue  and  proportioned  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  man  to  pay.  No  one  for  the  least 
moment  believes  that  one  dollar  in  a thousand  so  ob- 
tained, ever  went  beyond  their  own  pockets.  What  a 
feast  of  fat  things  they  had  for  a time  ! While  this 
state  of  affairs  existed,  I have  known  and  seen  old  gray- 
headed men  and  women  carried  twenty-five  miles,  to 
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appear  before  these  officers,  guarded  by  a set  of  these 
black  wretches  and  at  the  same  time  being  subjected 
to  many  insults  while  so  guarded.  After  a while  some 
of  our  civil  officers  were  allowed  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  their  respective  offices,  but  subject  to  their  whims,  ca- 
precesand  endorsment  of  Gen.  Canby,  who  constituted 
himself  chief  ruler,  whose  word  was  law,  from  which 
there  could  be  no  appeal.  Even  our  old  time  judges 
were  required  to  bend  the  knee  to  Baal,  which  some 
refused  to  do,  as  was  the  case  with  Judge  Aldrich,  who 
before  he  would  degrade  himself,  resigned  his  office. 

In  the  fall  of  1868  delegates  were  elected  to  represent 
their  different  constituencies  in  the  State  Legislature. 
The  negroes  being  numerically  stronger  than  the  whites 
had  everything  their  own  way,  consequently  the  State 
Legislature  of  the  proud  State  of  South  Carolina  was 
occupied  by  a like  class  as  was  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention ; if  anything,  however,  it  was  worse.  Take  the 
intelligent  county  of  old  Abbeville,  once  represented  by 
Calhoun,  McDuffie  and  other  shining  lights;  now  their 
seats  occupied  by  Hut  Lomax  as  Senator  with  Mitch 
Goggins,  Boney  Williams,  Bob  Hackett,  Iverson  Rem- 
olds and  Jno  Tolbert  as  representatives,  all  black  except 
the  last  one  named.  Ignorance  and  hatred  to  the 
whites  was  a prerequisite  to  a seat  in  the  Legislature. 
This  was  an  average  in  color  and  intellect,  over  the 
whole  State  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the 
mountaineous  counties,  where  the  whites  predominated. 
Hut  Lomax  was  quite  schrewd  in  his  candidacy  and  it 
goes  to  show  how  supremely  ignorant  these  poor  mis- 
guided negroes,  suffered  themselves  to  be  duped  by 
him.  He  was  a candidate  for  Senator  to  represent  the 
county  of  Abbeville  in  the  State  Legislature  and  had 
struck  off  hundreds  of  tickets  with  his  name  thereon 
which  was  disposed  of  among  the  blacks,  charging  25c 
for  each  ticket  obtained.  The  deluded  negroes  went  for 
them  with  great  eagerness,  feeling  it  was  a part  of  their 
political  salvation  to  vote  for  him  and  could  not  do  so 
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only  by  the  means  he  had  maped  out.  The  consequence 
was,  he  was  not  only  elected  but  made  a goodly  amount 
of  money  sufficiently  to  purchase  a nice  house  and  lot 
in  the  town  of  Abbeville.  The  history  of  this  negro 
had  somewhat  of  a melancholy  ending  from  their  stand- 
point, while  he  made  about  as  conservative  a member 
as  it  was  possible,  with  the  bitter  feeling  existing  in 
their  minds  towards  their  white  masters,  being  made 
more  so  by  their  Northern  carpetbag  and  southern 
scalawag  advisers,  yet  his  term  in  the  councils  of  his 
State  was  of  short  duration.  Being  on  the  train  between 
this  and  Columbia,  and  while  crossing  Broad  river 
bridge  the  structure  gave  way,  precipitating  the  whole 
passengers  and  crew  into  the  water  below.  He  with 
some  others  were  among  the  killed.  At  this  tune  the 
so-called  Legislature  elected  one  Scott,  governor  of  the 
State,  a man  of  the  Northern  army,  one  who  had  come 
or  remained  down  south,  having  no  interest  or  sympa- 
thy with  the  people  whatever,  only  to  fill  his  pockets 
with  some  of  the  stealings  which  pervaded  here,  there 
and  everywhere. 

Had  the  powers  then  in  authority  not  gone  so  far  be- 
yond the  point  of  decency,  the  Anglo  Saxon  may  have 
not  exerted  its  supremeship  as  early  as  they  did,  and 
might  have  borne  it  a while  longer  but  we  felt  like  the 
stag  who  had  been  goaded  down  and  now  it  had  become 
a case  of  desperation.  It  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that 
the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  Republican  party  in  giving 
the  ballot  to  the  negro  and  disfranchising  most  of  „ our 
public  men,  especially  those  who  had  taken  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  war,  their  party  would  be  perpetuated 
indefinitely,  little  thinking  the  time  would  come  when 
the  tide  would  change  and  this  measure  would  revert 
back  on  them  to  their  great  discomfort. 

During  Scott’s  administration  all  law  seemed  to  be 
centered  in  him  as  supreme  judge,  particularly  should 
it  come  in  conflict  with  his  way  of  thinking.  About 
this  time  so  offensive  had  the  negro  troops  and  our  for- 
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mer  slaves  had  become  that  many  times  and  in  divers 
places,  vengence  would  be  taken  and  visited  upon  them. 
Stealing,  houseburning  and  many  other  crimes  were 
perpetrated  which  occasioned  oftiines  some  to  be  whip- 
ped, killed  and  in  some  instances  their  places  would  be 
placarded,  warning  them  what  extreme  measures  would 
be  visited  upon  them  should  they  persist  in  evil  doing. 
’Twas  about  this  time  several  soldiers  were  killed  at 
Browns  Ferry,  in  the  county  of  Anderson,  when  several 
of  its  citizens,  Crawford,  Keys,  Towers  and  others 
were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  cit}r  of  Charleston  to  be 
tried  before  a military  tribunal  then  organized  with  one 
Col.  Willard  commanding  a negro  regiment  as  Judge 
Advocate.  The  trial  was  a long  and  tedious  one,  last- 
ing many  days.  Nothing  only  circumstantial  evidence 
was  adduced  to  prove  them  to  be  the  guilty  parties,  and 
then  by  such  a class  of  witnesses  as  were  made  to  testi- 
fy against  them  being  trumped  up  purely  to  convict 
these  parties.  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler  was  one  of  the  attor- 
neys for  the  defense,  who  conducted  the  case  with  con- 
sumate  skill  as  the  sequel  will  show.  It  must  be  born 
in  mind  a military  court  or  drumhead  court  marshall, 
is  oftimes  gotten  up  to  convict.  They  constitute  the 
judges,  solicitors  and  the  jury.  The  consequence  was 
a conviction,  Avas  easily  obtained,  and  so  fearful  Avere 
they  that  their  plans  Avould  be  thAvarted,  the  court’s 
sentence  Avas  that  the  prisoners  should  be  taken  to 
Castle  Pinckney  and  there  hung  until  dead,  and  that 
Avithin  48  hours  after  the  sentence  of  the  court.  Gen. 
Butler  Avas  indignant  over  such  a sentence  and  proceed- 
ing, and  hastily  telegraphed  the  President,  pleading  to 
stop  execution  of  sentence  until  he  could  come  on,  and 
place  the  testimony  before  him,  which  Avas  done.  The 
consequence  Avas,  after  President  Johnson  revieAved  the 
testimony,  the  young  men  Avere  not  executed  but  sent 
to  the  dry  torgugas  for  life.  Hon.  Jas.  L.  Orr,  being 
satisfied  that  these  parties  -were  innocent  of  the  charge, 
used  all  the  powers  at  his  command  to  get  them  released 
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and  finally  succeeded  in  doing  so  after  a lapse  of  about 
2 years.  The  yankee  soldiers  were  killed,  but  the 
Government  had  gotten  the  wrong  men  as  is  well 
known. 

At  Hopewell  Church  during  services,  one  of  Gen. 
Hampton’s  scouts  named  Jolley,  was  sitting  on  the 
steps  and  Dickerson  was  in  church  sitting  hy  a young 
lady,  when  a posse  of  soldiers  on  the  hunt  for  them, 
rode  in  sight ; there  was  apparently  no  chance  for  the 
latter’s  escape;  immediate  action  was  necessaiy,  and 
like  a true  heroine,  she  lay  aside  modesty  to  save  the 
life  of  a brave  young  man  allowing  him  to  take  refuge 
under  her  hoop-skirts.  When  the  soldiers  entered  the 
church  he  coidd  not  be  found.  Jolley  flew  to  his  horse 
under  a heavy  fire,  but  none  took  effect. 

This  act  of  this  noble  young  lady  in  saving  the  life  of 
young  Dickerson,  also  gave  another  instance  where 
Crinoline  was  a great  life  preserver  and  showed  to  the 
world  in  all  ages  to  come,  the  true  and  unconquerable 
spirits  we  had  in  our  female  sex,  as  well  as  the  male. 
This  noble  spirit  of  South  Carolina  womanhood,  did 
not  take  time  for  thought,  or  once  weighed,  or  even 
cared  what  criticisms  a vile  tongue  might  cast  upon  her. 
The  only  thought  in  that  noble  girl,  was  to  save  the 
life  of  this  young  man,  a lover  possibly  and  she  posess- 
ing  all  the  attributes  of  a truly  loyal  and  devoted,  lov- 
ing maiden.  The  Captain  going  to  Jolley’s  house  for 
pillage,  was  met  at  the  stables  by  his  sister,  who 
with  a stick  frailed  her  brothers  fine  horse  in  the  stable, 
causing  him  to  get  beyond  reach.  They,  however,  stole 
her  brother’s  watch,  and  what  else  they  could  lay  hands 
upon,  that  was  of  any  value.  After  leaving  the  prem- 
ises, Miss  Mat  Jolley  buckled  on  a brace  of 
pistols  and  mounting  a mule,  followed  them  to  six  and 
twenty  bridge,  as  much  to  warn  her  brother  and  be  of 
service  to  him  as  anything  else.  Jolley,  on  hearing  of 
the  raid,  rode  immediately  to  Anderson  C.  H.,  meeting 
the  officer  on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel,  remarked  to  him, 
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I give  you  one  half  hour  to  produce  ray  watch,  or  else 
here  you  die,  and  he  gave  it  up. 

Gen.  McGowan  and  a northern  renegade,  by  the  name 
of  Hoage,  were  contestants  for  a seat  in  the  upper 
house  of  congress.  McGowan  had  been  duly  elected 
and  so  declared  by  the  returning  boards.  We  had  at 
this  time  formed  Democratic  clubs  all  over  the  land 
and  had  gotten  many  negroes  to  vote  with  us.  Hoage 
contesting  his  seat  before  a bitter  republican  congress 
was  seated  finall}7.  Before  this  time  he  and  Randolph, 
a negro  and  Secretary  of  State,  had  an  appointment  to 
speak  at  Abbeville  C.  H.,  and  did  address  the  negroes 
there  in  a bitter  and  inflamitory  harang,  urging  the 
negroes  to  deeds  of  vengence  and  violence. 

Should  the  whites  interfere  with  any  of  their  imagi- 
nary rights,  Col.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken  and  others  asked  for  a 
division  of  time  and  did  also  address  the  negroes  from 
the  same  stand,  and  in  his  speech,  handled  Hoage  par- 
ticularly with  gloves  off,  was  quite  pointed  and  bitter 
in  his  denunciation  of  this  Northern  carpetbagger  who 
had  migraded  down  South  to  reap  some  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes  scattering  around  and  inculcating  such  a bit- 
ter spirit  into  the  minds  of  the  poor  misguided  negroes. 
These  two  worthies,  Hoage  and  Randolph  had  an  ap- 
pointment to  speak  next  day  at  Greenville.  On  their 
return  to  Hodges  where  they  had  to  change  cars,  Ran- 
dolph a negro  and  Secretary  of  State  was  standing  on 
the  platform  of  the  passenger  coach,  when  three  men 
rode  up,  dismounting  and  approaching,  shot  him  to 
death,  remounting  again  and  rode  quietly  away.  They 
were  strangers  to  the  place.  The  authorities  both  civil 
and  military  were  terribly  wrought  up,  and  wras  deter- 
mined some  one  should  suffer  for  the  killing  of  this 
man  of  such  gifted  intellect  and  prominence  in  the 
councils  of  the  State.  A few  days  after  this  occurance, 
Col.  Aiken  residing  several  miles  in  the  country,  not 
suspecting  and  would  scorn  the  very  thought  of  coupling 
his  name  with  such  an  assassination,  and  while  in  the 
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peaceful  pursuit  of  his  home  duties,  saw  early  one 
morning  his  house  surrounded  by  an  armed  force  of 
United  States  soldiers  (negroes)  under  command  of  a 
white  officer,  and  one  Lem  Guffin,  who  had  forsaken 
friends  and  country,  deserting  every  principle  of  home, 
country  and  Anglo  Saxson  blood  for  position  and  filthy 
lucre.  Col.  Aiken  was  there  arrested  and  taken  to  Co- 
lumbia and  placed  in  the  county  jail,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  several  days,  together  with  many  others  who  had 
been  placed  there  from  other  counties  for  various 
charges  having  as  little  foundation  for  guilt. 

Maj  John  Leland  was  incarcerated  at  the  same  time, 
his  offence  seemed  to  be,  going  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Crews,  of  Laurens  during  a great  riot  in  that  village 
between  the  whites  and  blacks  and  trying  to  persuade 
her  to  take  shelter  in  his  house  for  the  time,  knowing 
Iter  husband  had  made  himself  so  offensive  to  the 
whites,  in  taking  a stand  with  the  negroes,  against  his 
own  color.  Crews’  charge  was  that  he  was  trying  to 
get  his  wife  off  so  he  could  be  killed  and  the  premises 
raided.  These  parties  having  no  testimony  brought 
against  them,  after  several  days  were  released  from 
prison.  While  Crews,  having  continued  to  make  him- 
self so  offensive,  was  bushwhacked  while  traveling  on 
the  road  some  miles  from  the  village. 

It  is  almost  beyond  comprehension,  and  scarcely  con- 
ceivable with  the  present  generation,  to  form  a just 
and  adequate  conception  of  what  not  only  one  section, 
not  only  what  one  state  suffered  and  passed  through, 
during  these  dark  and  stormy  days  of  reconstruction, 
of  carpetbag  and  negro  rule,  but  what  every  Southern 
State  had  to  endure  as  well.  The  negro  openly  boast- 
ed, the  bottom  rail  was  now  on  top,  they  were  no  longer 
the  inferior  class,  but  now  occupied  a position  of  such 
supremicy  as  to  make  them  masters  of  the  situation. 
Crews  and  such  of  his  class,  had  there  in  Laurens,  as 
elsewhere,  organized  themselves  into  secret  societies, 
called  Union  Leagues,  where  they  had  their  grips  and 
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signs.  In  these  meetings  was  where  would  originate 
their  mischievous  and  unlawful  designs  against  the 
whites,  and  as  before  stated  they  had  been  organized 
into  companies,  armed  and  equipped  by  the  governor, 
as  a part  of  the  State  Militia  force,  while  white  com- 
panies were  not,  and  those  volunteer  companies  of  our 
towns  and  cities,  some  of  which  had  kept  up  an  organ- 
ization and  chartered  by  the  State,  were  ordered  by  the 
powers  that  be,  to  disband.  The  letter  of  this  order 
was  obeyed,  but  its  spirit  was  not.  These  companies 
formed  themselves  into  what  was  called  rifle  clubs  as 
did  mail}"  other  new  organizations  all  over  the  State, 
purchasing  and  owning  their  own  arms  and  equipments. 
Crews  had  on  frequent  occasions,  like  Guffin  had  done 
in  Greenwood/made  speeches  to  the  negroes,  urging 
them  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  and  not  allow  them 
trampled  upon  by  the  whites.  Says  he,  a box  of 
matches  cost  but  o cents  and  much  revenge  can  be  ac- 
complished by  so  small  an  outlay  of  money.  In  their 
present  frame  of  mind,  just  being  released  from  a state 
of  bondage,  it  required  but  very  little  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  these  ignorant  creatures,  to  deeds  of  violence, 
being  apprised  too  of  the  fact  that  all  the  machinery 
of  the  courts  and  law  making  power  were  vested  in 
their  hands,  and  it  is  a surprising  wonder  that  there 
were  not  more  Hamburg,  Ellenton  and  Laurens  hor- 
rors than  there  were.  It  certainly  shows  the  forbear- 
ance of  our  people.  They  had  but  recently  returned 
from  a bloody  war  to  their  desolate  homes  and  now 
desired  to  pass  their  future  days  in  peaceful  quietude 
and  build  up  the  waste  places  and  restore  in  a great 
measure  their  broken  down  fortunes,  but  alas,  it  was 
not  so  intended.  Our  newly  enfranchified  slaves,  urged 
on  as  they  were  to  deeds,  heathenish  and  barbaric 
cruelty.  Usurping  with  a malignant  hand,  overriding 
all  past  law,  not  even  respecting  the  laws  of  God  or 
man,  being  upheld  as  they  were  by  such  scalawag 
creatures  as  Joe  Crews,  of  Laurens,  the  Gufflns,  of 
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Abbeville  and  every  county  in  the  State,  and  every 
State  in  the  South,  having  one  or  more  just  such  men 
in  them,  to  inflame  the  deluded  minds  of  these  ignorant 
creatures,  instilling  into  them  many  imaginary  wrongs, 
causing  the  negro  to  do  deeds  of  violence,  when  in 
many  cases  the  negro  would  in  the  end  suffer,  while 
they  would  go  free  from  harm.  This  state  of  affairs 
could  not  exist  always.  There  is  a saying,  “its  a long 
lane  which  has  no  turning.”  Sin,  corruption  and  van- 
dolism  may  reign  unchecked,  unbridled  for  a time,  but 
could  not  in  the  general  reasoning  of  things,  last  al- 
ways. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  about  this  period, 
we  scarce  had  any  law.  The  Federal  soldiers,  negroes 
and  scalawag  whites  of  the  Joe  Crews  stripe,  were  a 
law  unto  themselves.  Particularly  was  this  the  case 
in  the  early  part  of  what  was  known  as  reconstruction 
times,  for  unmitigated  deviltry  man  fails  to  relate  or  pen 
describe.  As  some  have  said,  the  half  can  never  be 
told.  When  we  look  back  to  these  days  of  the  darkest 
gloom  that  ever  a nation  suffered,  we  are  but  astounded 
at  our  own  forbearance.  The  proud  and  schivelrous 
Anglo  Saxon  race  of  the  Sunny  South,  whose  courage 
and  military  achievements  had  for  four  long  years  as- 
tonished the  whole  world,  now  to  have  all  that  is  dear  to 
them,  trampled  under  foot,  all  our  rights  gone  and  the 
heel  of  the  despot  resting  upon  our  heads.  Many  a 
time  during  this  period,  and  at  divers  places,  forbear- 
ance had  ceased  to  be  a virtue,  when  a retaliatory  lick 
would  be  struck  back  and  oftentimes  with  such  force  of 
power  as  no  doubt  gave  full  warning  to  our  oppressors 
what  they  might  expect  should  they  continue  in  their 
evil  doings.  Let  it  be  known  that  the  newly  freed  and 
enfranchised  negroes  often  acted  more  like  dumb  cattle 
than  anything  else  I could  compare  them  to.  When  one 
of  their  number  got  into  a difficulty  with  a white  man, 
they  would  never  stop  to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  or  who 
was  right  or  who  was  wrong,  neither  did  it  matter  as  to 
the  good  or  bad  character  of  the  parties  in  dispute.  It 
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was  sufficient  for  them  to  know  it  was  a white  man 
against  one  of  their  race,  that  was  ail  sufficient  to  in- 
flame their  minds  against  the  white  man,  more  partic- 
ularly as  they  were  being  tutored  into  this  line  of  action 
by  their  Northern  friends  and  Southern  scalawags. 
This  latter  class,  were  of  Southern  birth,  oftentimes  a 
race  of  men,  who,  at  heart,  were  the  negro’s  bitterest 
enemies,  never  having  had  the  confidence  of  their  own 
people,  to  be  entrusted  with  office,  now  saw  their  op- 
portunity of  affiliating  with  the  negro,  to  work  upon 
his  credulous  mind  for  office.  I think  it  can  be  truth- 
fully affirmed,  that  99  per  cent  of  the  whites  who  joined 
the  Union  League  and  black  republican  party  of  the 
South,  were  influenced  by  the  one  single  motive,  office, 
and  what  that  office  paid,  and  oftentimes  it  mattered  but 
little  how  insignificant  the  office.  Oftimes  the  pay  was 
left  to  their  discretion. 

In  the  year  1871,  at  Clinton,  Laurens  county, 
South  Carolina,  a Mr.  Chappell  had  a difficulty 
with  a negro,  which  was  of  such  a grave  na- 
ture that  it  became  necessary  to  take  his  life, 
for  the  preservation  of  his  own.  For  this  act  on 
the  part  of  Chappell,  the  negroes  arose  in  great  num- 
bers making  their  way  to  Clinton.  At  every  step  of 
the  way  great  numbers  joined  them  until  their 
numbers  were  legion,  all  bent  on  mischief,  what  arms 
they  possessed,  they  were  armed  with,  but  at  Clinton 
were  stores  of  Government  arms  and  ammunition.  These 
it  appeared  they  were  bent  on  first  procuring,  before  ac- 
complishing their  bloody  work.  This  body  of  unlawful 
rioters  arrived  at  Clinton  Sunday  night.  A Mr.  Trip- 
pie,  Fate  Young  and  Sam  Vance,  hearing  their  curses 
and  threats  of  destruction  of  life  and  property  (as  they 
were  passing  their  houses,)  as  soon  as  they  procured 
the  guns  stored  at  Clinton.  These  men  mounted  their 
horses  and  well  arming  themselves  tried  to  beat  around 
this  motley  crowd,  but  after  trying  in  vain  to  do  so, 
they  finally  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  made  a break 
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through  them  to  give  the  alarm  to  their  friends  at  Clin- 
ton. After  getting  through,  the  front  leaders  fired 
into  them.  Turning  in  their  saddles  they  poured  back 
a volley  into  the  negroes,  killing  one  and  wounding 
others,  and  then  hastened  on  to  Clinton  and  warned  the 
people  of  the  approaching  mob.  The  citizens  gathered 
up  what  inferior  arms  they  had,  remaining  in  this  ex- 
citing attitude,  for  the  approaching  conflict.  Monday 
night  at  9 o’clock,  George  Barksdale  and  Joe  Smith 
volunteered  to  go  out  for  reinforcements.  Mounting 
the  swiftest  horses  to  be  found,  the  news  was  soon 
spread  to  the  remotest  bounds  and  by  10  o’clock  next 
morning,  it  seemed  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  was 
covered  by  armed  men,  coming  as  they  did  from  Lau- 
rens, Newberry,  Union  and  Spartanburg.  A line  of 
battle  with  the  whites  was  soon  formed,  when  the  ne- 
groes were  ordered  to  disperse  immediately,  which  they 
did  without  further  delay.  Had  the  whites  acted  dif- 
ferently, much  blood  would  have  been  shed  and  prop- 
erty destroyed. 

In  1868,  Joe  Crews  sent  out  a detail  to  murder  a party 
of  boys  at  a designated  place.  It  so  happened  that  his 
own  son  was  one  of  the  party  of  boys  to  be  murdered. 
They  were  waylayed  and  fired  upon  by  his  negro  ac- 
complices. The  party  to  be  murdered  by  his  instruc- 
tions, consisted  of  Dr.  Clinton  Shell,  R.  H.  Hudgens, 
W.  D.  and  George  A.  Barksdale.  In  this  black,  unlaw- 
ful and  brutal  undertaking,  Dr.  Shell  was  killed  and 
W.  D.  Barsdale  wounded.  This  together  with 
scores  of  acts  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude,  which  led 
to  what  was  called  the  “ten  pot  riot,”  two  years  later, 
1870.  Gov.  Scott  had  his  white  constabulary,  or  spies, 
mostly  imported  from  the  North,  to  do  his  dirty  work. 
These  constables  always  went  heavily  armed  with 
pistols  and  magazine  rifles.  They  formed,  drilled  and 
equipped  the  negro  companies  and  made  arrests,  call- 
ing to  their  service  any  number  of  these  black  feincls  as 
they  desired  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Word  had  been 
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sent  out  over  the  surrounding  country  for  the  negroes 
to  assemble  on  this  day  at  the  court  house  for  drill  etc., 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Crews,  like  many  of 
his  sattilites  had  before  him,  told  the  negroes  to  stand 
for  their  rights,  at  all  hazzards  etc.  At  these  times 
and  places  of  drill  and  incendiary  speech  making,  the 
negroes  would  come  in  droves  from  all  parts,  more  to 
overawe  the  whites  than  anything  else.  At  this  par- 
ticular time,  the  whites  from  the  surrounding  country 
assembled  too,  but  were  unarmed.  Much  excitement 
in  manner,  speech  and  action  was  manifested  during 
the  day,  when  it  seemed  to  require  but  a small  spark 
to  ignite  the  exposed  magazine.  It  came  at  last  by  a 
constable  striking  a white  man  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
way, leading  to  ten-pot-alley.  He  and  his  friends 
immediately  made  a rush  up  the  stairs  to  the  room 
where  the  arms  were  stored,  captured  the  same,  and 
’twas  then  the  firing  commenced.  Crews  was  the  man 
they  most  desired,  but  he  had  made  his  escape  and  in 
a day  or  two  after  being  kept  concealed  left  the  town  on 
a push  car  for  Columbia  dressed  in  female  apparel.  In 
this  encounter  with  the  whites,  scores  of  negroes  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  exact  number  will  possibly 
never  be  known.  It  would  seem  that  such  warnings 
should  have  been  sufficient,  but  Crews  did  not  profit  by 
it,  but  went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  In  1874  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Newberry  from  Laurens  in  a private  convey- 
ance. lie  had  only  reached  the  double  branches,  four 
miles  from  town,  near  the  residence  of  Dr.  McCoy,  in 
the  early  morning  when  he  was  fired  upon  by  some 
unknown  party  from  ambush,  dying  some  days  later. 

The  powers  in  control  were  a long  time  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  assassination  of  Randolph,  but  had  by  some 
means  suspected  one  Wm,  Tolbert  of  doing  the  deed, 
but  all  their  efforts  proved  futile  in  arresting  and  get- 
ting proof  of  his  guilt.  Plans  were  laid  to  entrap  him. 
Gudin  wrote  him  proposing  a meeting  at  a certain  time 
and  place  in  Greenwood,  both  to  go  there  unarmed  and 
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have  a friendly  talk.  It  was  then  and  there  agreed 
upon,  that  Tolbert  would  meet  him  at  a certain  place 
and  go  to  Columbia  with  the  assurance  no  harm  should 
befall  him.  Tolbert  boarded  the  train  at  the  Coal  Chute 
four  miles  north  of  Greenwood,  found  Guffin  on  board 
awaiting  him.  When  they  reached  Columbia  he  was 
carried  to  the  State  Penitentiary  for  safe  keeping.  They 
had  a far  different  purpose  for  holding  him  than  the 
killing  of  Randolph.  Knowing  him  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Klu  Klux  Klan  certain  evidence  they  wished  to  ex- 
tract from  him  in  the  contested  election  of  Gen.  Mc- 
Gowan's seat  in  congress,  who  had  been  declared  elec- 
ted, and  they  could  kill  him  afterwards.  Tolbert  did 
then  and  there  with  a promise  of  freedom,  give  such 
testimony  before  the  board  of  contestants  as  they  desir- 
ed making  the  election  appear  to  the  worst  advantage 
possible  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  whites  in  measures 
and  means  used  in  carrying  the  vote  or  counting  in  of 
Gen.  McGowan.  Hoage  of  course  was  seated.  Tolbert 
was  now  an  elephant  on  their  hands.  They  were  de- 
termined to  kill  him,  but  possibly  fearful  of  bringing 
him  to  trial  without  better  evidence,  or  to  partially  carry 
out  their  part  of  the  contract  it  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  nevertheless  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many 
he  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  came  home,  where  he 
went  about  armed,  defying  capture.  He  had  been  a 
widower  for  some  time,  having  married  the  oldest 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Hinton.  On  a certain  night 
was  to  be  the  marriage  of  a younger  daughter  to  Thos. 
Cobb.  Hollinshead  a carpetbagger,  and  aspirant  for 
civil  honors  and  stealings,  accompanied  by  a negro 
crowd  expecting  Tolbert  to  be  present.  They  secreted 
themselves  under  and  around  the  house.  Hollinshead, 
a State  constable  entered  the  room  just  after  the  cere- 
mony had  been  performed,  by  the  Rev.  Miller,  a Baptist- 
minister  living  on  Long  Cane  Creek.  Approaching  the 
minister,  at  the  same  time  presenting  his  pistol  in  his 
breast,  supposing  him  to  be  Tolbert.  This  gave  Tolbert 
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time  to  prepare  himself  for  action.  After  firing  upon 
Hollinshead,  giving  him  a flesh  wound,  he  was  followed 
to  the  door  by  him  when  he  was  shot  to  death.  Had 
Tolberts  pistol  not  refused  to  fire  at  first  he  would  have 
killed  his  adversary  instead  of  being  himself  the  one 
killed.  In  all  parts  of  the  different  counties,  negro 
companies  were  formed  and  called  the  Malitia.  No  white 
companies  were  accepted  or  allowed,  even  the  old  vol- 
unteer companies  were  ordered  to  disband.  This  was 
done  to  overawe  the  whites,  keep  them  in  subjection 
and  use  the  negroes  at  the  polls  in  time  of  election. 
The  whites  organized  themselves  into  clubs,  so-called, 
and  procured  their  own  fire  arms,  for  self-protection. 
When  an  election  was  held  these  negro  companies 
would  parade.  A detail  was  stationed  at  the  polls, 
should  one  desire  to  exercise  his  right  of  suffrage  you 
had  to  enter  the  room  passing  under  fixed  bayonets  at 
the  doors  entrance.  In  this  city  these  guards  on  one  oc- 
casion was  Wash  Powers  and  Jim  McGehee,  both  colored 
and  ex-slaves  recentl}7  emancipated.  It  was  quite  com- 
mon for  the  negroes  during  these  years  of  reconstruction 
to  proclaim  that  “The  bottom  rail  was  on  top  now.” 
Man}7  believed  for  a long  time  after  freedom  as  they 
had  been  so  informed,  that  each  head  of  family  should 
have  his  40  acres  of  land  and  a mule,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  attempted  to  carry  it  out. 

The  general  government  formed  what  was  known  as 
the  Freedman’s  Bureau  ; a Freeeman’s  bank  was  also 
formed  ; all  the  negroes  enticed  into  investing  their 
savings  therein  ; all  the  money  amounting  to  thousands, 
were  stolen  by  their  pretended  worshipers,  the  yankees, 
who  made  so  many  professions  in  their  behalf.  Many 
poor  ignorant  deluded  negros  would  walk  miles  to  get 
their  Bureau  that  the  government  was  to  give  them. 
Generally,  after  the  marching  around  of  these  negro 
companies,  their  drillmaster  would  address  them  in 
inflamitory  speeches,  against  the  whites.  On  one  oc- 
casion, I heard  these  expressions  from  Guffin,  from  Ah- 
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beville,  to  his  company  in  the  city  of  Greenwood,  but 
then  quite  a small  town,  or  village.  Says  he,  “if  the 
white  people  mistreat  you,  remember  a box  of  matches 
only  cost  5 cents,  implying  you  can  burn  them  out  and 
get  revenge  in  that  way  if  in  no  other.  As  time  pro- 
gressed, matters  in  state  got  worse  instead  of  better; 
our  jury  system  was  controlled  to  suit  them,  made  up 
mostly  by  the  negroes.  Some  of  the  supreme  court 
judges  were  of  the  same  color,  so  it  was  quite  an  easy 
matter  to  convict  a white  man,  where  a negro  was  con- 
cerned in  the  case.  Justice  was  hurried,  laid  aside, 
rule  and  ruin  reigned  supreme  in  the  land,  and  that  for 
eight  long  years.  After  Scott,  came  Gov.  Moses,  a 
greater  rascal  never  went  unhung,  although  a South 
Carolinian  by  birth,  yet  he  was  worse  than  Scott.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  the  State  of  South  Carolina  had 
quite  a small  floating  debt,  but  by  his  and  other  ad- 
ministrations, they  spent  and  stole  the  peoples  money 
so  openly  and  lavishly  that  it  soon  assumed  great  pro- 
portions, something  like  twenty  million  dollars.  The 
negro  Legislature  bought  fine  Brussels  carpets  and 
twenty  dollar  spittoons  for  the  Session  Halls,  the  latter 
costing  really  about  2 or  8 dollars,  but  the  committee 
of  purchase  would  have  them  billed  twenty,  and  they 
pocketing  the  overplus.  This  is  merely  one  item  and 
instance  going  to  show  how  prodigal  these  scoundrels 
were  with  the  people’s  money. 

Our  taxes  were  getting  each  year  unbearable  almost 
amounting  to  confiscation.  State  bonds  would  time 
and  again  be  issued  and  bought  up  at  50c  or  less  on  the 
dollar.  The  white  people  could  only  warn  and  protest 
against  such  a lavish  waste  of  money,  which  finally 
culminated  in  a call  for  a tax  payers  convention,  which 
constituted  our  best  men,  who  met  in  Columbia  and 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  timely  warning  given  to 
these  purchasers  of  State  bonds.  Stating  the  time 
would  eventually  come  when  right  and  justice  would 
again  rule  supreme,  when  all  bonds  tainted  with 
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fraud  would  go  unpaid,  possibly  all  the  effect  had  by 
this  threat,  was  a greater  reduction  made  on  these 
bonds  when  sold  and  a smaller  price  paid  for  them. 
Nevertheless  they  got  all  the  money  they  desired,  by 
taxation  and  fraudulent  issue  of  bonds. 

Gov.  Moses  lived  in  great  affluence  and  extravigance. 
His  surroundings  and  style  he  put  on  was  more  like 
that  of  a king.  Prodigality  was  the  watchword  per- 
vading every  avenue  of  the  government  from  the  highest 
down  to  the  lowest  man  in  office.  Our  people  in  those 
times,  came  daily  in  contact  with  the  Trial  Justice 
Courts,  whose  sittings  were  daily,  employing,  as  many 
of  them  did,  negro  constables,  who  would  ride  after, 
arrest  and  bring  the  prisoner  before  them,  oftentimes 
to  answer  to  any  little  offense,  or  pent  up  malice  the 
negro  might  have  against  the  white  man.  In  many 
instances  the  best  thing  the  white  man  could  do  after 
a little  difficulty  with  one  of  his  tenants  or  hired  help, 
would  be  to  mount  his  horse  and  reach  the  judge  before 
the  negro  got  there  ; in  most  all  cases,  a compromise 
could  be  made  by  the  payment  of  a little  money,  pro- 
portionate with  the  offense  committed,  or  ability  of  the 
man  to  pay.  Although  we  now  had  civil  law,  yet  it 
was  onesided.  The  negro  was  master  of  the  situation. 
Before  this  period  of  which  I am  now  writing,  when 
negro  troops  occupied  our  different  court  house  towns  ; 
it  was  in  the  town  of  Newberry  when  one  of  these  brutes 
in  military  attire,  grossly  insulted  a defenceless  lady. 
’Twas  then  a veteran  soldier,  from  Texas,  lying  over 
there,  not  being  able  to  reach  his  far  off  home,  saw  and 
heard  the  insult.  He  resented  the  insult  and  cut  the 
brute  with  his  knife.  The  whole  command  was  in- 
stantly wrought  up  for  revenge.  It  was  at  night,  and 
at  the  depot  this  thing  happened.  The  enraged  party, 
on  returning  captured  the  wrong  man  and  was  leading 
him  off  to  kill  him  when  this  soldier,  Calvin  Crozier, 
steps  up  and  proclaims,  he  ivas  the  man  that  was  pro- 
tecting the  ladies  from  insults.  He  was  then  bound 
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and  shot  to  death  by  the  brutal  mob  of  negro  soldiers, 
and  was  upheld  in  so  doing  by  their  officer,  Col.  Trow- 
bridge, of  the  33rd  United  States  regiment.  After 
burying  him,  they  danced  over  the  grave. 

It  was  during  the  negro, carpetbag  and  scalawag,  black 
republican  administration  was  in  power  that  all  State 
and  public  institutions  were  taken  possession  of.  The 
State  college  once  the  pride  of  the  State,  was  made  a 
university,  and  its  doors  thrown  open  to  all  classes  ir- 
respective of  color,  the  outcome  was,  the  negroes  had  it 
all  to  themselves  while  the  white  tax  payers  had  to 
foot  the  bills.  Congress  at  one  time  passed  what  was 
called  the  civil  rights  bill,  giving  and  enforcing  upon 
the  negro,  eveiy  right  that  the  white  man  enjoys,  and 
no  distinction  should  be  made  on  account  of  race,  color 
or  previous  condition.  This,  if  carried  out,  implied  he 
should  be  admitted  to  our  churches,  schools,  hotels  and 
in  fact,  any  privilege  that  he  might  desire.  This  act 
still  remains  on  the  statutes,  but  after  the  second  re- 
construction in  1876,  by  the  whites,  while  they  enjoy 
equally  with  the  whites,  justice  before  the  law,  it  goes 
no  farther  than  that.  It’s  true  that  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reconstruction  period,  much  lawlessness 
was  carried  on  by  both  parties,  the  whites  as  well  as 
blacks.  The  whites  in  some  localities,  formed  them- 
selves into  what  was  called  Klu  Klux  bands,  and 
oftimes  retribution  would  be  visited  upon  the  yankee 
soldiers  as  well  as  the  negroes.  In  the  county  of  Edge- 
field  near  what  is  now  the  Saluda  and  Greenwood  lines, 
a posse  was  organized  to  make  a raid  on  the  yankee 
soldiers  then  located  at  Newberry,  C.  H.,  in  retalliation 
for  some  of  their  misdoings.  The  most  of  them  were 
disguised,  and  in  the  crowd  was  a man  who  went  with 
the  party  in  whom  the  others  had  no  confidence,  rather 
looked  upon  him  more  as  an  enemy  than  a friend  ; 
nevertheless  he  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  party 
on  the  raid.  There  was  some  powder  burned  before 
they  turned  their  faces  homeward,  and  this  man  whom 
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they  liacl  no  faith  or  confidence  in,  was  wounded.  lie 
was  brought  home  by  the  raiders.  The  yankees  in  the 
meantime  were  scouring  the  country,  trying  to  find  out 
the  parties  concerned  in  this  midnight  attack.  His 
accomplices  got  quite  uneasy,  fearing  the  yankees 
would  reach  this  wounded  man’s  house,  when  he  would 
divulge  all,  giving  their  names  and  such  information  as 
would  lead  to  their  arrest.  One  night  a party  of  men, 
fully  disguised,  with  a wagon,  drove  up  to  his  house  ; 
one  or  two  of  them  entered  his  room  and  told  him  they 
had  come  to  take  him  farther  away,  fearing  their  en- 
emies would  find  him  and  put  him  to  death.  He,  how- 
ever refused  to  be  taken  away  from  his  home,  feeling 
safer  there  than  with  them,  at  the  same  time  mistrust- 
ing their  apparent  good  intention.  The  two  went  out 
to  consult  with  the  rest,  when  this  wounded  man  told 
his  wife  to  give  him  his  pistol  as  they  intended  to  kill 
him  on  the  spot;  he  was  fully  satisfied  of  this.  Soon 
the  party  returned  to  his  bedside  and  opened  fire  upon 
him  while  he  lay  on  his  bed,  shooting  the  poor  man  to 
death.  In  the  city  of  Augusta,  were  stationed  a large 
number  of  soldiers  after  the  war.  The  General  in  com- 
mand and  his  wife  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  a ride 
out  every  day  in  the  direction  of  the  barracks.  ’Twas 
then  that  two  young  men,  whose  names  I withhold, 
having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  their  move- 
ments, and  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  very 
fine  animals.  These  young  men  were  determined  to 
posess  themselves  of  them,  being  right  in  the  midst  of 
hundreds  of  the  General’s  friends  and  soldiers.  These 
young  men  rode  leisurely  along  the  streets  for  some 
little  time,  when  they  saw  the  officer  and  wife  approach- 
ing on  their  fine  steeds,  taking  their  evening  ride.  Al- 
lowing them  to  pass  on  by,  reaching  out  some  little 
distance  from  the  more  thickly  portion  of  the  city.  As 
the  pursued  party  were  in  the  act  of  returning,  these 
young  men  very  politely  told  the  General  and  his  good 
lady,  that  they  liacl  taken  quite  a fancy  to  the  horses 
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ridden  by  them,  so  much  that  they  would  have  but  a 
few  minutes  allowed  to  dismount.  This  was  immedi- 
ately done,  and  the  two,  husband  and  wife,  had  to 
walk  back  to  the  city.  These  two  young  men  rode  all 
night,  reaching  Liberty  Hill  about  daylight  next  morn- 
ing. As  I before  remarked,  the  adminstration  of  this 
man,  Moses,  as  Governor,  whose  term  of  two  }Tears  was 
steeped  in  some  of  the  blackest  deeds  and  barefaced 
robbery,  profligacy  in  office  than  any  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  were  subjected  to,  from  the  time  govern- 
ments were  formed.  They  often  made  their  brags, 
“there  were  plenty  of  good  stealing  in  the  old  State 
yet,  she  could  stand  it  yet  a while  longer.” 

In  these  long  eight  years  of  negro  and  carpetbag  rule 
in  which  the  whites  seemed  powerless  to  do  anything, 
as  the  negro  vote  was  so  much  numerically  stronger, 
all  business  and  enterprise  was  affected  and  seemed 
paralized,  no  one  with  capitol  felt  like  investing  in  any 
undertaking  of  a public  nature  with  such  a government 
grinding  the  people  to  death  with  taxation,  stealing  the 
same  ; issuing  bonds,  over  and  again  to  defray  expens- 
es of  the  government  and  other  purposes,  and  then 
stealing  the  major  part  of  that.  Our  Supreme  court 
was  composed  of  one  South  Carolina  scalawag,  one 
white  carpetbagger  and  one  negro  carpetbagger,  from 
the  North  who  was  as  black  as  midnight  darkness.  This 
man  Moses  has  never  allowed  his  person  to  be  seen  in 
South  Carolina  since  the  white  people  got  into  power. 
His  life  since  leaving  the  State,  would  fill  many  pages 
of  a history  darkened  with  most  all  the  crimes  in  the 
decalogue  most  of  which  time  has  been  spent  in  the 
penitentiary  of  several  States.  He  is  now  serving  out 
a long  sentence  for  forgery  in  the  penitentiary  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  How  the  mighty  has  fallen. 

After  Moses  came  Chamberlain,  although  a carpet- 
bagger from  the  North,  yet  was  a great  improvement 
on  the  two  former  governors.  He  was  a man  of  un- 
doubted tallent,  and  rather  took  a leaning  to  the  bet- 
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ter  class  of  both  races,  and  did  not  stoop  to  recommend 
or  endorse  all  the  filth}T  deeds  of  his  party.  lie  no  doubt 
was  desirous  of  a second  term,  and  played  his  part  to 
that  end  in  view,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  his  desire 
by  incuring  favor  with  the  whites  to  get  their  endorse- 
ment for  a second  term.  He  was  such  an  improvement 
on  the  other  two  that  many  prominent  men  in  the  State 
favored  his  candidacy1,  among  stieh.  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier.  Many  places  and  on  different  occasions 
he  was  invited  to  address  the  people  on  different  topics. 
He  was  the  orator  at  the  commencement  exercises  at 
Spartanburg,  Due  West  and  other  places.  The  white 
people  had  become  as  one  man  in  feeling  sentiment  and 
determination  in  ridding  the  State  of  negro  rule  and  as 
the  presidential  election  was  drawing  near,  whose 
nominees  were  Hays  of  Ohio,  Republican,  and  Tilden  of 
New  York,  Democratic  nominees.  No  doubt  it  was 
fortunate  for  South  Carolina,  as  a subsequent  event 
proved  that  our  election  for  governor  came  off  at  the 
same  time.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  two  races 
and  parties  were  about  3 to  5 the  greater  favoring  the 
negro,  but  after  the  fight  was  on,  the  whites  were  de- 
termined to  carry  the  election  at  all  hazzards  let  the 
consequences  be  as  they  may,  and  it  necessarily  took 
determined  men  to  contrive,  and  put  in  execution  a 
scheme  to  be  carried  out  successfully.  These  two  were 
found  in  the  person  of  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler  and  Gen.  Mart 
Gary.  On  the  train  from  Charleston  in  the  year  187G, 
the  question  had  been  discussed,  as  to  the  candidacy  of 
the  next  Governor.  Some  were  desirous  of  nominating 
■Chamberlain  by  the  whites,  thereby  of  course  incuring 
his  favor,  which  would  as  many  thought  give  him  a 
leaning  to  the  whites.  They  having  once  before  com- 
promised their  dignity  two  years  previous  in  putting  up 
a ticket  with  one  Carpenter,  a carpetbagger  for  governor 
and  M.  C.  Butler  Lieut.  Governor,  but  this  ticket  while 
it  received  little  or  no  endorcement  from  the  negro 
voters  there  wore  many  whites  who  could  not  lend  it 
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their  endorsement  and  consequently  stayed  away  from 
the  polls.  Among  this  number  was  Gen.  Gary.  He 
was  and  always  had  been  an  uncompromising  man  with 
the  enemy,  preferring  to  lose  in  the  right  than  to  make 
such  a ring  streaked  gain  as  this  ticket  would  bring 
about.  Gen.  Hampton’s  name  was  suggested  and 
earnestly  urged  b}T  one  or  both  of  these  Gen’s.  Butler 
and  Gary,  as  the  one  man  above  any  other  who  would 
fire  the  people  with  enthusiasm  from  the  mountains  to 
the  seaboard,  and  he  above  all  others  could  break  down 
the  barriers  then  engulfing  us  and  lead  us  out  of  the 
wilderness. 

A Democratic  Convention  was  called  and  without-  a 
dissenting  voice,  Gen.  Hampton  was  nominated  for 
Governor,  while  Chamberlain  received  the  nomination 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  former  commenced  his 
campaign  in  the  upper  counties  first  and  ending  in  the 
lower  counties.  Such  enthusiasm  followed  him  from 
start  to  finish  as  has  never  probably  been  witnessed  on 
this  continant  before.  The  people  almost  went  wild 
over  him.  Wherever  he  spoke  crowds  would  assemble 
for  miles  to  hear  him  and  partake  of  the  enthusiasm. 
When  Gen.  Hampton  started  out  on  his  campaign  of 
speech  making,  getting  the  people  aroused,  educated 
and  awakened  from  their  lethargy  and  with  a determi- 
nation to  arise  as  one  man  from  the  mountains  to  the 
seaboard  to  throw  off  the  oppressors  yoke  and  assert 
our  rights  as  freemen,  he  was  not  long  in  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose.  Many  noted  and  touching  instances 
happened  during  his  campaign.  We  looked  upoh  him 
as  our  Moses,  never  mistrusting  in  our  great  love, 
admiration  and  confidence,  but  what  he  would  lead  us 
to  victory. 

At  the  meeting  at  Sumpter,  great  preparations  was 
made  for  the  occasion.  To  make  it  as  impressive  as 
possible,  a number  of  little  girls,  one  to  represent  each 
State  of  the  American  Union.  They  occupied  the  stage 
on  which  Hampton  was  to  speak.  Many  of  the  South- 
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ern  States  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  oppression. 
They  naturally  were  dressed  in  gaudy  colors  and  looked 
upon  the  scene  with  happy  hearts.  Poor  South  Caro- 
lina was  represented  by  a beautiful  young  lady,  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Cutino,  of  Sumpter,  who  sat  with  a 
down  cast  look,  enrobed  in  the  garb  of  mourning,  with 
chains  encircling  her  beautiful  person.  The  procession 
on  reaching  the  stand,  just  as  Gen.  Hampton  placed 
his  foot  upon  the  stand,  these  young  ladies  arose,  when 
as  if  by  a magicians  wan,  the  chains  and  mourning  robe 
fell  from  South  Carolina,  when  she  appeared  in  all  the 
beauty  and  happiness  of  her  sisters.  Gen.  Hampton 
was  completely  overcome  with  the  scene,  and  approach- 
ing Miss  Cutino,  spoke  some  words  unheard  by  others, 
before  addressing  the  multitudes  assembled.  The 
common  cry  on  all  sides  was,  hurrah  for  Hampton, 
everywhere  and  on  all  occasions.  Be  it  said  to  the 
honor  of  our  noble  sister  State  of  Georgia,  (who  had 
long  since  cast  off  negro  and  carpetbag  rule) , sent  many 
good  men  to  our  rescue,  doing  good  service  as  stump 
speakers,  in  arousing  the  people  to  action,  and  also 
when  the  time  came  for  action  at  the  ballot  box. 

Chamberlain  commenced  his  campaign  at  Abbeville, 
C.  H.  The  Democrats  demanded  a division  of  time 
and  put  up  several  speakers.  The  Red  Shirt  boys,  old 
and  young,  by  the  hundreds,  poured  into  the  town  in 
companies,  mounted  and  with  officers  in  charge,  with 
banners  flying,  and  were  prepared,  if  it  was  forced 
upon  them,  to  give  as  good  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship as  the}7  had  done  in  the  war.  This  was  called  the 
big  Tuesday,  long  to  be  remembered,  while  time  shall 
be  no  more.  The  negroes  had  gathered  from  all  over 
the  country,  being  very  insolent  in  manner  and  show- 
ing a revengeful  spirit,  crowding  in  and  around  the 
stand  by  the  hundreds,  completely  blocking  up  the 
way  and  preventing  the  whites  from  getting  near  the 
stand.  They  being  a foot,  and  the  whites  all  mounted 
in  the  case  of  any  trouble  which  seemed  to  be  brewing 
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all  day,  placed  the  negroes  at  quite  a disadvantage  for 
they  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  Red  Shirt 
Cavalry,  who  pressed  in  on  them  from  all  sides,  until 
they  were  as  compact  a mass  of  human  beings  as 
sardines  in  a box.  At  this  stage  Gov.  Chamberlain 
arose  to  speak.  His  speech  in  the  face  of  so  many  of 
the  whites  could  not  be  said  to  be  extraorclinarilly  bit- 
ter against  his  opponants  for  the  office  nor  the  white 
people  yet  he  tried  to  instill  it  into  the  minds  of  the 
negroes  that  their  only  salvation  rested  in  his  election. 
After  he  got  through  Col.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken  came  to  the 
front  to  address  them  and  of  all  the  vile  and  scathing 
denunciation  of  the  past  and  present  administration  of 
affairs  in  South  Carolina  by  the  party  whom  Chamber- 
lain  represented,  no  man  or  set  of  men  ever  received. 
Advancing  to  where  Gov.  Chamberlain  was  seated, 
pointing  his  index  finger  in  his  face  he  was  denounced 
in  the  most  bitter  terms  imaginable.  He  had  more 
sense  than  to  resist  these  personal  attacks.  In  the  first 
place  he  well  knew  they  were  true,  and  again,  had  he 
or  any  of  his  crowd  showed  any  resistance,  blood  would 
have  flown  quite  freely  as  every  man  was  armed  to  the 
teeth,  but  under  good  military  discipline,  most  of  them 
were  old  Confederates  and  knew  what  discipline  meant. 
They  were  in  well  organized  companies,  under  a cap- 
tain and  the  whole  under  Judge  Jas.  Cothran,  a man 
suited  for  the  position  and  the  occasion.  The  men 
obeying  his  commands  with  implicit  confidence  in  his 
judgment.  The  more  conservative  well  knew  that 
l)lood  shed  would  be  against  our  cause,  and  was  de- 
termined to  keep  it  down  if  possible,  as  this  might  end 
in  the  State  being  put  under  martial  law,  which  would 
greatly  be  against  us  in  carrying  the  election  for  Hamp- 
ton, home  rule  and  honest  government. 

The  next  meeting  of  Chamberlain  was  at  Edgefield, 
C.  H.,  a more  undesirable  place  he  could  not  have  se- 
lected in  all  the  State,  here  he  was  met  by  Gen.  Mart 
Gary’s  brigade  of  Red  Shirts,  which  made  it  so  hot  for 
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him  and  his  party,  that  he  concluded  to  throw  up  the 
sponge,  and  retire  to  Columbia,  where  he  felt  it  would 
be  safer  for  him  to  remain  and  leave  the  canvass  to 
some  of  his  faithful  lieutenants,  but  it,  in  a great  meas- 
ure, went  by  default.  His  canvass  was  in  a measure 
useless  anyway,  as  most  of  the  negroes,  his  only  sup- 
porters, with  a few  scattering  scalawag  whites,  were 
already  weded  to  his  cause,  when  no  human  agency  to 
turn,  by  argument.  Fear  and  an  empty  stomach  is 
more  efficacious  in  opperating  on  a negroe’s  mind,  than 
all  the  reason  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  He  will  agree 
with  all  you  say,  but  so  soon  as  he  gets  out  of  your 
sight,  he  will  go  dirctly  contrary.  In  the  month  of 
November,  the  election  came  off.  The  whites  had  de- 
manded that  they  should  have  a representation  in  the 
management  at  the  polls,  which  was  accorded  after  a 
good  deal  of  wrangling.  A squad  of  soldiers  was  sent 
to  each  polling  precinct  to  preserve  order,  but  had 
orders  not  to  approach  the  polling  places  so  long  as 
they  were  not  needed  to  preserve  order  and  keep  down 
anything  of  a riotous  nature.  These  were  generally  a 
clever  set  of  fellows  and  had  but  little  use  particularly 
for  the  negro.  They  were  well  treated  by  the  whites, 
as  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  friends  of  them. 
All  over  the  State  the  whites  had  gotten  into  their  clubs 
a goodly  number  of  negroes,  who  agreed  to  vote  the 
democrat  ticket,  and  the  night  before  the  election  in 
some  places  a fine  supper  was  given  them  and  they 
were  kept  in  fine  spirits  all  night,  enjoying  themselves, 
fiddling  and  dancing  and  being  each  one  provided  with 
ticket,  marched  to  the  polls  early  next  morning  and 
voted.  Negroes  for  miles  around,  as  did  the  whites 
likewise  come  in  the  night  before,  camping  out,  ready 
to  take  posession  of  the  polling  precincts,  near  the  place 
of  voting  next  morning.  A torch  light  procession  was 
had  at  many  places  with  Red  Shirts  and  flaming  torches 
bands  of  music  etc.  Morning  came  to  find  in  many 
places  the  negroes  so  thick  around  the  place  of  voting, 
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that  it  would  seem  impossible  to  drive  a wedge  in  to 
open  them.  At  one  place  I will  show  how  this  was  done 
to  open  them  out,  so  that  the  whites  could  have  a show- 
ing. It  was  at  Edgefield  C.  H.,  and  Jasper  Rush  was 
the  wedge  or  fire  brand  that  opened  them,  causing  the 
poor  deluded  wretches  to  fly  in  all  directions.  Jas  as 
he  is  called  approached  Dr.  Joe  Jennings,  Mart  Gary 
and  a few  others,  telling  them  he  could  scatter  them  in 
short  order,  and  would  do  it  peaceably  too,  so  he  letting 
a few  into  the  secret,  he  prepared  himself.  Going  to 
a near  by  drug  store,  he  asked  for  and  obtained  a cake 
of  the  best  lathering  soap  which  he  could  find.  Slicing 
off  a piece,  he  put  it  in  his  mouth  and  commenced  vig- 
orously to  chew  and  spit,  when  the  lather  from  the 
soap  was  all  over  him,  he  started  on  the  run,  those  into 
the  secret,  crying  out,  mad  man,  hydrophobia,  mad 
dog  bit,  get  out  of  his  way,  he  will  bite  to  kill,  give  me 
a gun  quick,  let  me  kill  him,  run  for  your  lives,  every- 
body run.  All  the  time  Jas  was  playing  his  part  to 
perfection.  After  getting  up  the  excitement,  hundreds 
of  frightened  negroes,  and  some  whites  for  show,  took  to 
their  heels  to  get  clear  of  this  man  who  had  been  mad 
dog  bit  and  now  gone  mad.  At  this  juncture,  he  made 
for  the  dense  crowd  around  the  polls,  who  were  so 
thick,  their  heads  were  touching  each  other.  He  made 
one  spring  and  landed  on  top  of  their  heads,  in  an  ap- 
parent raving  condition,  the  negroes  hollowing,  crying 
and  screaming  with  mortal  fear.  At  this  juncture,  he 
reached  down  and  caught  a negroe’s  ear  between  his 
teeth  growling  all  the  time  like  a dog,  holding  on  to  his 
ear  nntil  every  negro  had  fled  from  the  place.  Jas 
said  it  took  every  doctor  in  Edgefield  to  save  that  ne- 
gro from  dying  from  mortal  fear,  and  all  that  saved 
him  from  negrofobia  or  some  other  disease,  was  the 
quantity  of  soap  he  had  in  his  mouth.  The  outcome 
was  from  that  box  alone,  a majority  for  the  whites  of 
several  hundred  and  the  county  saved  the  State  from 
further  negro  rule.  The  whites,  after  eight  long  years 
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of  stealing  ancl  the  greatest  shame  of  missrule  ever  per- 
petrated upon  an  intelligent  people.  That  it  was  just, 
proper  and  right  to  resort  to  any  meaures  peacefully  to 
carry  t lie  election  in  other  words,  it  was  thought  nothing 
but  right  to  do  a little  fradulent  voting  and  intimidation 
that  a better  and  more  honest  government  might  rule. 
Consequently  many  thousand  tissue  ballots  were  used 
and  voted,  many  parties  voting  more  than  once,  but 
always  under  different  names.  When  the  ballots  were 
counted  before  the  returng  Board,  that  body  declared 
Gen.  Hampton  elected  by  something  over  eleven  hund- 
red votes,  while  the  legislature  was  pretty  nearly  evenly 
divided.  At  the  same  time  the  whites  claimed  that 
their  presidental  electors  were  also  elected.  Of  course 
the  negro,  or  Chamberlain  party,  was  not  by  any  means 
satisfied  and  had  no  idea  of  surrendering  the  State 
government  without  a bitter  fight.  Fortunately  for 
South  Carolina  particularly,  the  presidential  election 
between  Rutherford  B.  Hays,  republican  of  Ohio,  and 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  Democrat,  was  on 
hand  at  the  same  time.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  was  an  election  like  this,  or  the  party 
declared  the  rightful  one  so  elected  and  to  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  this  great  country,  had  the  South  not 
just  emerged  from  a bloody  war,  completely  ruined  and 
with  but  little  love  and  respect  for  the  flag,  this 
would  certainly  have  brought  it  about.  But  she 
thought  it  as  much  or  more  incumbent  upon  the  lovers 
of  the  Constitutional  law  of  our  Northern  Democratic 
allies,  as  it  was  upon  us,  and  it  was  for  them  to  raise 
the  war  cry  first,  when  no  one  for  a moment  doubts  the 
South  would  have  flocked  to  the  standard  of  our  con- 
stitutional rights  as  of  days  just  gone  by. 

The  campaign  was  quite  an  exciting  one  and  the 
election  hinged  upon  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Florida  and  Louisana.  In  these  three  States  there  was 
for  a time  a dual  government.  Returning  boards  had 
been  appointed  by  congress  to  investigate  the  returns, 
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and  throw  out  at  will  any  returns  they  thought  proper, 
so  as  to  give  the  Republican  party  a majority  for 
their  candidate  and  this  after  the  State  returning  boards 

O 

had  declared  for  the  Democrat  candidate.  For  months 
the  country  was  convulsed  in  bitter  turmoil  and  excite- 
ment. After  congress  deliberating  for  months  to  solve 
the  question  the  Senate  being  Republican  and  the  House 
Democratic,  finally  an  agreement  was  reached  by  the 
selection  of  five  Republican  Senators,  five  Democratic 
Representatives  and  five  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Bench, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  impartial  in  politics.  It  was 
soon  found  that  birds  of  a feather  will  flock  too-ether, 
there  being  three  of  the  Justices  Republican  they  cast 
their  votes  with  the  five  Senators  for  Hays  and  Wheeler 
making  eight  to-seven.  giving  the  votes  of  these 
three  States  to  Tilden  which  was  rightful  due  he  would 
have  about  twenty  or  more  the  majority  and  by  giving 
them  to  Hays,  it  only  gave  the  latter  one  majority  in 
the  electoral  college  even  conceeding  South  Carolina 
and  Lousiana  to  be  justly  Republican  on  account  of  the 
negro  vote,  yet  it  was  not  so  in  Florida,  which  contain- 
ed but  few  negroes  comparatively  to  the  whites  and 
even  Louisiana  did  not  contain  so  many  more  blacks 
than  whites  and  it  must  be  remembered  we  voted  thous- 
ands of  blacks  at  the  polls.  The  vote  of  Florida  which 
was  unmistakeably  cast  for  the  Democratic  candidate 
at  the  election  would  have  given  Tilden  several  major- 
ity. This  settlement  of  the  dilemma  while  it  was  sub- 
mitted to,  yet  it  was  never  conceeded  by  the  Democrats 
that  Hays  was  elected  and  really  the  dominant  party 
did  not  think  so  either.  He  was  an  improve- 
ment upon  any  Republican  President  we  had  had  up 
to  that  time,  yet  he  did  not  receive  that  respect,  that  he 
otherwise  would  have  had,  and  was  looked  upon  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  usurper  than  anything  else.  While 
all  this  fuss  and  wrangle  was  going  on  in  the  govern- 
ment, who  should  be  president,  South  Carolina  was 
much  more  interested  in  home  affairs  who  should  be 
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Governor.  The  Legislature  met  in  the  city  of  Colum- 
bia, and  from  the  first  day  of  meeting  anyone  could  see 
from  a glance  at  the  situation  it  was  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  stormiest  times,  of  any  Legislature  body  that 
ever  assembled  in  this  or  any  other  State  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  There  seemed  for  a time  as  if  two  Legisla- 
tive bodies  had  met  in  conjunction.  Two  speakers 
were  elected  representing  the  different  factions  then 
existing,  which  was  Judge  Wallace,  representing  the 
whites  or  Democrats,  while  Franklin  Moses  represented 
the  negro  or  Republican  side,  both  occupied  a seat  on 
the  speakers  stand,  and  when  a motion  was  made  by 
one  side  the  other  would  do  likewise,  so  pandemonium 
reigned  supreme,  but  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
house  a guard  had  been  put  at  the  door  by  the  dominant 
party  to  prevent  the  delegates  from  certain  counties, 
Edgefield,  Laurens  and  perhaps  some  others  from  en- 
tering the  Hall,  as  it  was  said,  in  these  counties  the 
Democrats  had  failed  to  elect  their  men.  The  latter 
had  formed  their  forces  in  military  array,  marching  by 
two’s  for  the  Hall  door  being  headed  by  the  Hon.  Law- 
rence Orr  of  Anderson,  who  being  quite  an  athlete  in 
strength  as  he  came  to  the  guarded  door  which  was  be- 
ing held  tightly  closed  from  the  inside  and  out  he  threw 
his  weight  against  it  at  the  same  time  pushing  the 
guard  to  one  side  when  the  whole  entered  taking  their 
’seats.  It  was  then  the  fun  commenced  for  the  election 
of  speaker,  and  the  transaction  of  business.  For  several 
days  and  nights  this  state  of  affairs  existed.  They 
slept  there  and  took  their  meals  there,  each  side  was 
fearful  to  leave  the  room,  fearing  they  would  not  be 
able  to  return.  So  in  this  state  of  affairs  no  business 
whatever  was  transacted,  each  side  blocking  the  other. 
The  whites  were  prepared  for  any  emergency  that 
might  arise,  but  were  determined,  (being  under  at  all 
times  the  guardian  star  of  Hampton)  that  while  they 
would  maintain  their  rights  still  they  would  not  be 
guilty  of,  or  allow  themselves  goaded  on  in  the  com- 
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raittal  of  aii}T  overt  act,  being  ever  mindful  it  would 
operate  against  their  cause  and  it  was  no  doubt  what 
many  of  the  ring  leaders  desired,  some  of  which  were 
flatly  told  they  were  spotted  and  should  the  worse  come, 
on  their  heads  the  blow  would  first  fall. 

At  this  time,  Gen.  Canbyj  was  in  command  and  sta- 
tioned in  the  city  with  a regiment  of  United  States 
troops  under  his  beckand  call.  Gov.  Chamberlain  who 
was  still  the  governor,  (until  another  was  declared 
elected  and  sworn  in)  had  sent  for  and  brought  to  the 
city  and  quartered  in  an  adjoining  part  of  the  State 
house,  a large  posse  of  the  lowest  down  riff  raff,  or 
wharf  rats  of  Charleston,  which  at  a certain  signal, 
they  were  to  march  into  the  representative  hall,  drive 
out  or  kill  out  the  whole  crew  or  enough  at  least  to 
make  the  house  Republican,  thereby  ensuring  the  elec- 
tion of  himself  as  governor  again.  While  all  of  this 
was  going  on  in  Columbia,  orders  were  _ sent  out  to 
every  court  house  town  and  from  these  runners  were 
immediately  dispatched  to  every  portion  of  their  re- 
spective limits.  “Send  us  immediately  by  first  train,  all 
the  available  men  possible,  trouble  is  brewing.”  Next 
morning  there  were  pouring  into  the  city  of  Columbia, 
on  every  train  entering  the  city,  scores  of  men,  old  and 
young,  prepared  to  do  execution,  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary.  Most  of  their  guns  were  carried  down  wrapped 
in  blankets,  overcoats  etc.,  until  there  were  in  the  town 
possibly  several  thousand,  most  of  whom  had  faced  bul- 
lets and  burned  gun  powder  on  many  a battle  field. 
Up  to  this  stage  of  affairs,  Gen.  Canby  had  not  inter- 
fered with  his  troops,  then  stationed  in  and  around  the 
State  House,  although  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
Chamberlain  party,  yet  gave  his  solemn  pledge  he 
would  not  interfere,  but  nevertheless  he  did  do  so,  by 
posting  guards  at  the  doors,  threatening  to  put  out 
all  that  the  dominant  party  might  say.  Gen. 
Hampton  gave  him  to  understand  (reminding  him  of 
his  faithless  pledge)  remarking,  the  presence  of  one 
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United  States  soldier  was  sufficient  to  debar  any  resist- 
ance coming  from  liim  or  his  friends,  and  remarked: 
“Behold  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army,  repre- 
senting a land  of  the  free  and  the  brave,  posting  her 
solfiers  at  the  doors  of  the  Legislative  Halls,  of  one  of 
the  original  thirteen  States  of  this  American  Union, 
and  thereby  dictating  who  shall,  or  shall  not  be  her 
representatives.  At  this  point,  Hampton,  whose  word, 
council  and  advice  was  law,  advised  the  whole  Dem- 
ocratic delegation  to  withdraw  at  once  and  repair  to 
another  place  of  meeting,  as  a conflict  with  (fen.  Canby 
and  his  troops,  was  never  once  thought  of.  Had  such 
an  idea  originated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
been  brought  to  blows,  there  would  not  have  been  one 
of  his  men  left  to  tell  the  tale.  The  State  House  grounds 
being  lined  with  the  boys,  just  recently  wearing  the 
gray,  Gen.  Hampton  came  out  on  the  front  portico  of 
the  building  and  made  a shore  speech,  advising  every- 
one not  to  commit  any  act  of  violence,  thereby  incur- 
ing the  displeasure  of  the  powers  that  be,  as  in  that 
our  cause  would  greatly  suffer,  but  go  home  my  friends. 
“Should  I need  you,  I will  let  you  know  in  time.”  “I 
have  been  elected  to  the  governorship  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  expect  to  rule,  or  by  the  eternal 
God  I will  know  the  reason  why.”  Giving  a long  and 
hearty  three  cheers  for  Hampton,  the  boys  turned  their 
faces  homeward  bound. 

The  Democratic  delegation  then  repared  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  where  they  had  a quiet  organization,  and 
elected  Judge  Wallace  speaker.  One  or  more  negro 
delegates  of  the  Republican  House,  came  over  to  the 
Wallace  House,  thereby  giving  the  Democrat  or  Hamp- 
ton party  a good  working  majority.  The  Supreme 
Court  being  composed  of  two  white  and  one  negro,  the 
latter  named  Wright,  and  one  white  man  named  Moses, 
decided  that  Gen.  Hampton  was  duly  elected.  Judge 
Moses  swore  him  into  office.  In  the  meantime  the  Re- 
publican side  remaining  in  the  Representative  Hall, 
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elected  one  scalawag  Jew,  by  the  name  of  Moses  as  their 
speaker  and  declaring  Chamberlain  Having  been  elected, 
was  sworn  in  by  a negro  Trial  Justice,  so  for  a time 
we  had  a dual  government  but  only  one  that  received 
respectful  recognition.  Their  first  conflict  of  authority 
was  in  regard  to  a prisoner  in  the  penitentiary,  although 
its  superintendent  was  an  appointee  of  the  dominant 
party,  yet  he  was  wise  enough  as  many  others  before 
him  had  seen  how  the  battle  was  going  and  came  over. 
He  obeyed  Gen.  Hampton’s  order  and  ignored  that  of 
Chamberlain.  It  necessarily  takes  money  to  run  a 
State  Government  as  well  as  anything  else.  There 
was  no  money  in  the  treasury,  if  there  had  been  its 
treasurer  would  probably  been  loath  to  pay  it  out  upon 
the  requisition  of  either,  as  neither  aspirant  to  the 
official  chair  had  as  yet  been  recognized  by  the  powers 
at  Washington.  Gen.  Canby  and  his  troops  stood  back 
of  Chamberlain,  with  Gen.  Grant  still  President,  whose 
term  would  not  expire  until  the  fourth  of  March,  while 
taxes  were  due  in  the  fall.  Of  course  the  people  would 
not  pay  to  Chamberlain’s  different  treasurers.  Hamp- 
ton while  in  this  dilemma  issued  a call  upon  the  people 
to  pay  over  to  his  government  one-tenth  of  their  former 
tax  now,  as  a matter  of  patriotism,  receiving  due  credit 
for  the  same,  which  most  of  the  people  did.  Many  of 
the  whites  holding  official  positions,  having  gone  into 
the  Republican  party  for  filthy  lucre,  in  many  instances 
forsaking  friends  and  relatives,  now  saw  how  the  gov- 
ernment was  going,  and  turned  over,  returning  to  their 
first  love,  while  others  remained  in  the  Republican 
party  hoping  and  expecting  appointment  to  the  differ- 
ent offices  which  the  U.  S.  Government  bestows.  Had 
Chamberlain  not  allowed  himself  to  have  been  inaugu- 
rated and  sworn  in  under  a minority  legislature,  but 
played  the  role  of  a hold  over  governor  things  would 
have  been  much  more  complicated.  He  certainly  would 
have  been  the  recognized  head  of  the  State  Government 
by  the  powers  at  Washington.  This  state  of  affairs 
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existed  for  some  time.  Gen.  Hampton  by  his  quiet 
manly  but  determined  de meaner,  was  beyond  all  doubt 
the  most  popular  man  then  in  the  South.  The  squable 
existing  between  the  two  national  parties  as  to  who  was 
elected  president  was  still  undecided,  each  party  claim- 
ing the  election  of  their  respective  candidate  until  the 
decission  was  rendered.  Just  a short  time  before  the 
4th  of  March,  the  date  of  the  inauguration,  after  which 
time  Hampton  and  Chamberlain  were  invited  to  Wash- 
ington by  Mr.  Hays  who  had  now  been  made  president 
by  the  greatest  imposition  and  fraud  ever  perpetrated 
upon  an  intelligent  and  highmiuded  people.  It  was 
greatly  feared  by  President  Hays  and  others  of 
his  party  that  Chamberlain  and  others  would  have 
violent  hands  laid  upon  them  without  law  or  mercy, 
should  Hampton  be  the  successful  recognized  governor, 
but  such  is  not  the  character  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  nor  of  the  South.  Gen.  Hampton  assured 
him  that  such  only  as  the  courts  found  guiltyT  of  fraud 
and  malfeasence  in  office  would  be  punished  and  that 
after  fair  and  impartial  trial.  Gen.  Hampton’s  sojourn 
to  the  peoples  capitol  while  there,  and  return  home  was 
one  continuous  ovation  as  no  southern  man  before  or 
since  has  experienced,  for  the  past  half  a century.  He 
made  but  one  request  of  the  new  made  president,  and 
that  was,  “remove  the  United  States  troops,  and  we 
will  see  who  will  be  the  governor  of  the  proud  old  State. 
President  Hays  could  not  do  otherwise  than  remove 
them,  having  no  power  under  the  constitution  to  do 
otherwise.  Hampton  the  declared  Governor  by  a majority 
Legislature  and  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  desire  them, 
while  Chamberlain  the  declared  Governor  by  a minor- 
ity Legislature  and  no  others  power  did.  The  president 
being  a man  disposed  to  do  fair  and  acting  up  to  his 
honest  conviction,  removed  the  troops,  when  Chamber- 
lain  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  backbone  of 
negro  rule  was  broken.  He  came  home  and  immediate- 
ly went  to  work  packing  up,  leaving  the  State  in  a de- 
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plorable  condition  financially,  but  in  good  bauds  for 
recuperation.  Now  after  many  years  he  lias  had  the 
manliness  and  honesty  to  acknowledge  his  party  with 
a filthy  greed,  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 
They  got  to  be  two  grasping  in  their  stealings,  two 
open  and  dissatisfied  with  anything  small,  like  the 
rogue  will  do,  they  soon  fall  out  among  themselves, 
when  the  truth  comes  to  light  and  honest  men  get  their 
dues,  but  there  was  few  of  this  latter  class  in  their 
party  who  controlled  the  affairs  of  this  State  for  eight 
long  years,  a period  ever  to  be  remembered  while  time 
shall  be  no  more.  Gen.  Hampton  occupied  the  gover- 
nors chair  for  two  terms,  four  years  ; was  afterwards 
elected  by  the  State  Legislature  to  the  United  States 
Senate  while  he  was  supposed  to  be  lying  upon  his  bed 
of  death,  from  an  amputated  leg,  caused  by  being 
thrown  from  a mule  while  on  a deer  hunt  in  the  low 
country.  He  served  his  State  in  this  capacity  for  three 
terms.  It  was  said,  South  Carolina  was  represented 
by  but  two  legs  in  the  senate  chamber  of  Washington. 
Weil  above  those  legs  was  brains,  manly  courage,  and 
a devotion  to  principal  and  an  adhearance  thereto,  that 
any  State  or  people  might  well  feel  proud.  The  Legis- 
lature in  one  of  its  first  acts,  appointed  an  investigation 
committee  or  what  was  termed  fraud  committee,  whose 
duties  were  with  full  powers  to  call  for  persons  and 
papers  to  appear  before  them,  throwing  all  light  upon, 
and  giving  testimony  in  all  the  fraudulent  transactions, 
occuring  during  the  eight  years  of  misrule  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.  So  volumenous  was  the  testimony 
of  misrule,  stealing  plunder  and  bogus  debts  indirect, 
that  it  in  itself  would  fill  pages  of  the  darkest  deeds  of 
history  that  any  country  civilized  or  uncivilized,  Chris- 
tian or  heathen,  were  ever  compelled  to  submit  to,  after 
the  South  laid  down  her  arms  on  the  field  of  Appomatox 
and  Greensboro.  The  North  looked  on  in  holy  horror 
at  the  misrule  Barbarianism  and  destruction  of  proper- 
ty in  the  late  Spanish  war,  perpetrated  by  Spain  upon 
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one  of  lier  colonies  and  later  the  deeds  committed  bj  a 
heathen  country  upon  some  of  its  foreign  inhabitations, 
but  folded  their  arms  closing  their  eyes  and  mouths 
upon  greater  deeds  of  infamy  and  shame  here  at  home 
both  during  and  after  our  war  had  ended  many  years. 
Let  everlasting  shame  and  ignominy  rest  upon  any  na- 
tion, who  allows  their  misguided  prejudice  and  fanatic- 
ism to  so  completely  take  possession  of  their  minds,  as 
to  lose  sight  of  right  and  justice.  Be  it  said  neverthe- 
less, it  was  not  altogether  the  soldiers  who  had  faced 
Confederate  bullets,  that  were  now  heaping  up  humilia- 
tion upon  the  South,  wherein  they  took  apart,  it  was 
through  and  by  the  orders  of  their  masters  at  Washing- 
ton, who  had  never  exhibited  their  precious  presence 
on  the  battle  field  and  faced  the  Confederate  bullets. 
One  of  the  most  if  not  the  greatest  and  most  cowardly 
acts  performed  in  the  great  drama  of  reconstruction 
was  the  treatment  of  Jefferson  Davis  after  his  capture 
in  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  war  having  then  ended. 
He  was  taken  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  then  confined 
in  a felons  cell,  not  being  satisfied  and  wishing  still 
more  to  degrade  and  humiliate  him  by  the  order  of  the 
present  commander  in  chief  of  the  U.  S.  forces,  Gen. 
Miles,  who  at  that  time  was  in  command  of  that  Fort- 
ress, ordered  his  feet  to  be  shackled  like  a common 
felon,  giving  as  his  excuse  for  the  foul  deed,  it  was 
through  and  by  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  war, 
Edwin  Staunton  the  vilest  of  the  vile.  His  health  soon 
began  to  fail  under  such  close  confinement  and  treat- 
ment where  lie  was  thus  kept  for  many  months,  when 
he  was  pleading  to  be  brought  to  trial,  knowing  full 
well  he  could  not  with  any  right  or  justice  be  convicted 
of  treason,  against  his  native  State  or  the  United 
States.  His  native  State,  Mississippi,  being  one  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  the  American  Union,  having  exercis- 
ed her  right  in  withdrawing  from  the  Federal  compact 
which  formed  that  Union.  He  like  others  took  the 
ground  his  first  duty  was  to  his  State.  When  a short 
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time  just  prior  to  and  while  the  country  was  being  dis- 
rupted by  many  of  the  States  withdrawing  from  the 
unequal  and  much  hated  compact,  Horace  Greely,  then 
editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  a paper  better 
supported  by  the  Republican  North  and  greatly  hated 
by  the  South,  said  in  flowing  head  lines,  only  a few 
days  before  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  “Let the  way- 
ward sisters  depart  in  peace.”  He  then  took  the  ground 
that  the  North  had  no  constitutional  right  to  coerce  the 
South  and  force  her  to  remain  in  the  Union  against 
their  will.  Finally  when  the  farce  of  trying  Mr.  Davis 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  arrived  the  government  was  not 
ready  for  the  trial  to  proceed.  (’Twas  then  his  eminent 
lawyers,  who  he  had  employed  to  defend  him,  Evarts 
and  others  of  the  North)  asked  that  Mr.  'Davis  be  put 
under  bond  and  relieved  from  a prison  life.  This  was 
finally  granted,  when  Horace  Greeley  and  others  un- 
solicited, but  voluntarilly  went  on  liis  bond  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  virtually  ended  the 
trial  of  the  great  crime  of  treason,  so-called.  He  was 
never  tried  by  the  government  for  the  offence  charged 
which  is  the  greatest  in  the  annals  of  all  State  or  Gov- 
ernment offences.  The  Government  well  knew  he 
could  not  be  convicted  and  matters  would  be  in  worse 
shape  to  try  him  and  fail. 

One  of  t lie  foulest  accusations  against  Mr.  Davis,  was 
that  of  his  being  concerned  in  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  just  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  account  has 
been  vividly  and  very  corrected  related  in  the  Veteran, 
by  Henry  S.  Louthan,  of  Virginia.  It  is  something  so 
new,  and  placing  Mr.  Davis  in  such  a different  light, 
to  that  which  his  enemies  have  viewed  him,  that  I deem 
it  well  to  give  it  space  in  this  correction. 

Maj.  Taylor  was  a first  cousin  of  Gen.  Taylor’s  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Sarah  Knox  Taylor,  who  was  the  first  wife  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  In  this  way  Walker  Taylor,  as  he 
was  known  by  his  friends,  came  to  be  upon  familiar 
terms  with  the  Confederate  chieftain.  Walker  Taylor 
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was  a small  man  ; but,  like  his  uncle,  “Old  Rough  and 
Ready,”  nothing  but  brave  and  daring  blood  ran  in  his 
veins.  During  the  first  year  of  the  war  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  of  Kentucky,  and 
gave  his  special  attention  to  the  secret  service.  This 
training  made  him  the  man  to  propose  and  carry  into 
successful  execution  the  capture  of  President  Lincoln. 
If  Taylor  had  obtained  the  consent  of  Davis  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  abduction,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  the  brave  Kentuckian 
but  that  the  civilized  world  would  have  awaked  one 
morning  in  18G2  wondering  at  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  February,  18G2,  Maj.  Taylor  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  cheek  and  throat  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Don- 
elson.  He  escaped  capture,  and,  after  becoming  well 
enough  to  travel,  donned  a citizen’s  suit,  and  boarded 
a train  bound  for  Louisville.  He  sat  by  a Federal  of- 
ficer, with  two  others  facing  him.  He  wore  a muffler 
around  his  neck  and  a plaster  over  the  hole  in  his  cheek  . 
One  of  the  officers  said  to  him  : “Friend,  is  that  a can- 
cer on  your  face?”  Taylor  carelessly  replied,  “The 
doctors  disagree  about  that,  ” and  nothing  more  was 
said  about  the  wound.  He  reached  Louisville  without 
being  molested,  and,  though  the  place  was  held  by 
Union  troops,  he  spent  some  days  with  his  ' family  at 
his  home,  just  east  of  the  city. 

While  recuperating,  Taylor  conceived  the  plan  of  ab- 
ducting Lincoln.  From  Lousiville  he  went  directly  to 
Washington  City.  He  had  t\$|  brothers  in  the  Union 
army,  while  he  and  another  brother  had  cast  their  lot 
with  the  Confederacy.  He  had  some  kinsmen  in  high 
government  positions  in  Washington,  but  he  knew  they 
would  not  betray  him,  as  they  had  no  idea  of  his  real 
mission  in  the  city.  He  stayed  while  there,  with  his 
uncle,  Gen.  Joseph  Taylor,  of  the  Federal  army  ; and 
the  old  General  was  quite  uneasy  while  his  reckless 
nephew  was  at  the  capital.  Taylor  had  quite  an  ex- 
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tended  conversation  with  one  of  the  President’s  secre- 
taries, and  a few  days  later,  boldly  went  to  the  White 
House,  and  at  a public  reception  had  himself  introduced 
as  “Mr.  Taylor,  of  Kentucky.”  The  President,  seeing 
that  he  had  been  shot,  asked  him  at  what  battle  he  had 
been  wounded.  When  Taylor  replied,  “At  Fort  Don- 
elson,”  Mr.  Lincoln  complimented  the  work  of  theFed- 
erals  there,  not  supposing  for  a moment  that  the  soldier 
whom  he  held  by  the  hand  was  a Confederate  coolly 
planning  one  of  the  most  daring  schemes  of  the  war. 
Taylor  watched  closely  for  some  time  the  daily  move- 
ments of  Lincoln,  and  then  passed  quietly  down  into 
Virginia  and  on  to  Richmond  to  hold  a conference  with 
Jefferson  Davis. 

In  a letter  to  the  writer,  dated  March  14,  1898,  Col. 
William  Preston  Johnston,  President  Davis’  aid-de- 
camp,  says  : “I  think  the  date  of  Taylor’s  interview 
was  in  the  early  summer  of  1862.  Indeed,  I know  it 
was.  It  was  not  a formal  affair.  Mrs.  Davis  was  not 
in  the  city,  and  I was  living  with  Mr.  Davis.  I met 
Taylor  and  told  Mr.  Davis  he  was  in  town,  and  he  di- 
rected me  to  ask  him  to  breakfast.  While  we  were 
waiting  for  breakfast,  Taylor  explained  his  wish  and 
plan  to  me  before  Mr.  Davis  came  down,  and  toward 
the  close  of  breakfast  I told  the  President  that  Taylor 
had  a scheme  he  wished  to  lay  before  him.”  Col. 
Johnston  then  refers  to  the  following  account  of  the 
interview:  “‘Well,  Walker,’  said  Mr.  Davis  affably, 
‘what  is  it?’  ‘Mr.  Davis,  I want  to  bring  Lincoln  a 
prisoner  to  you  in  this  city.’  ‘0,  pshaw!’  said  Davis, 
‘how  can  such  a thing  as  that  be  done ?’  ‘Just  as  easily,’ 
said  Taylor,  ‘as  walking  out  of  this  town.  I came  across 
the  Potomac  at  no  great  distance  from  Washington, 
and  while  I was  there  I watched  Lincoln’s  habits  close- 
ly and  know  his  outgoing  and  incoming.  I tell  you, 
sir,  that  I can  bring  him  across  that  river  just  as  easily 
as  I can  walk  over  your  doorsteps.’  ‘How  could  you  do 
it?’  said  Mr.  Davis.  ‘Lincoln, ’ replied  Taylor,  ‘does 
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not  leave  the  White  House  until  evening,  or  near  twi- 
light, and  then  with  only  a driver,  lie  takes  a lonely 
ride  two  or  three  miles  in  the  country  to  a place  called 
the  Soldier's  Home,  which  is  his  summer  residence. 
My  point  is  to  collect  several  of  tlisse  Kentuckians 
whom  I see  about  here  doing  nothing  and  who  are  brave 
enough  for  such  a thing  as  that,  and  capture  Lincoln, 
run  him  down  the  Potomac,  and  cross  him  over  just 
where  I crossed,  and  the  next  day  will  have  him  here.’ 
Davis  shook  his  head  and  said  : ‘I  cannot  give  my 
consent,  Walker.  In  the  first  place,  I suppose  Lincoln 
is  a man  of  courage.  He  has  been  in  Indian  wars,  and 
is  a Western  man.  He  would  undoubtedly  resist  being 
captured.  In  that  case  you  would  kill  him.  I could 
not  stand  the  imputation  of  having  consented  to  let  Mr. 
Lincoln  be  assassinated.  Our  cause  could  not  stand  it. 
Besides,  what  value  would  he  be  to  us  as  a prisoner? 
Lincoln  is  not  the  government  of  the  Federal  power. 
He  is  merely  the  political  instrument  there.  If  lie 
were  brought  to  Richmond,  what  could  I do  with  him? 
He  would  have  to  be  treated  like  the  magistrate  of  the 
North,  and  we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  provision. 
No,  sir,  I will  not  give  my  authority  to  abduct  Lin- 
coln!’” 

Maj.  Taylor  was  a brave  soldier  and  a gentleman, 
and  the  thought  of  assassinating  Lincoln  never  entered 
his  mind.  The  iron-nerved  Kentuckian  simply  desired 
to  capture  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  and 
to  retain  him  as  a prisoner  of  war.  But  the  tall  chief- 
tain of  those  who  wore  the  gray  consented  not,  for  he 
knew  that  his  great  opponent  might  be  killed  in  the  at- 
tempt. Was  this  refusal  to  sanction  the  proposed  ab- 
duction mere  sentiment?  No,  but  it  was  manhood  and 
wisdom.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  Davis  not  only  did  not 
desire  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  but  refused  to  coun- 
tenance even  a possibility  of  it. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  three  years 
later,  the  whole  country  was  in  a state  of  great  excite- 
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meat.  President  Andrew  Johnson,  in  bis  proclamation 
of  May  2,  1865,  charged  Davis  with  instigating  the  as- 
sassination, and  offered  $100,000  reward  for  his  arrest. 
Davis  was  captured.  The  Federal  government  at  his 
trial  made  a thorough  investigation  into  what  Johnson 
had  charged.  The  result  of  the  trial  shows  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was  in  no  wise  connected  with  Lincoln’s  as- 
sassination. Davis  prevented  a possible  killing  of 
Lincoln  in  1862,  and  the  world  believes  to-day  that  the 
sad  affair  of  1865  was  wholly  without  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Confederate  chieftain.  Were  Caesar 
and  Lincoln  at  this  time  to  commune  upon  subjects 
martial  and  civic,  they  could  speak  of  Jefferson  Davis  as 
a Pompey,  but  never  as  a Brutus.” 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  two  States,  Massa- 
chusetts and  South  Carolina  have  often  been  coupled 
as  occupying  opposite  positions  in  feeling  and  senti- 
ment in  the  Union,  one  the  hot  bed  of  disruption,  hate 
and  discord,  while  the  other,  that  of  true  loyalty  and 
devotion.  Such,  however,  is  foreign  from  the  true 
status,  the  States  have  borne  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  South,  and  South  Carolina  particularly  is 
a proud,  loyal  and  lawabiding  people,  but  at  the  same 
time  are  posessed  of  a spirit  of  resentment  and  will  not 
compromise  and  never  has  to  the  encroachments  of 
wrong  doing  perpetrated  upon  them,  let  the  evil  come 
from  which  ever  source  it  may,  either  government  or 
individual.  She  is  and  always  has  been  a great  lover 
of  right,  justice  and  equality.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
whose  convention  ratified  the  American  Constitution, 
the  handiwork  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  while  some  of  the 
New  England  States  held  back  from  its  endorsement 
for  some  time  and  these  same  States  gave  the  govern- 
ment much  trouble  during  the  early  period  of  its  ex- 
istance.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  a Southern 
confederacv  of  States  was  thought  of  even  before  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  South  Carolina  opposed 
it.  Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the  brightest  lights 
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this  country  ever  produced,  was  a Federalist,  who  de- 
sired a strong  State  government  of  a consolidated 
nature,  whose  laws  should  be  supreme,  irrespectivlly 
and  disregarding  anything  like  State  sovereignty,  while 
Jefferson  on  tlie  other  hand,  was  a Republican, 
afterwards  styled  Democrat  and  took  the  opposite  view. 
He  wrote  the  Constitution,  reserving  to  the  States 
certain  rights  and  privileges  not  surrendered  to  the 
general  government,  and  it  can  well  be  proclaimed 
that  his  feeling  was,  as  Avell  as  the  wording  of  that  in- 
strument, would  give  to  any  portion  of  this  great  coun- 
try, the  right  to  withdraw  from  an  unholy  compact, 
whenever  that  compact  became  oppressive  or  one  sec- 
tion of  this  great  commonwealth  was  oppressing  a 
weaker  section.  Had  he  lived  to  see  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  North  and  South,  during  that  four  years  of 
bloody  strife,  he  certainly  would  have  sided  with  the 
South  in  defense  of  Constitutional  rights.  Having 
performed  his  tiresome  task  of  drawing  up  a Constitu- 
tion, whose  principals  were  proclaimed  to  be  a govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  it 
was  submitted  to  the  several  States  for  ratification. 
Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  was  opposed  to  its  ratifi- 
cation, on  the  ground  that  he  desired  something  better 
for  the  Southern  portion  of  the  country.  At  that  time 
Virginia  owned  quite  a large  territory,  extending  from 
the  sea  and  lakes  to  the  Mississippi  River,  which  now 
includes  all  those  States  within  that  territory,  includ- 
ing such  Northern  States  as  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  No  doubt  his  prophetic  eye  could  discern 
far  into  the  future  and  foresee  trouble,  when  there  was 
such  a diversity  of  feeling  sentiment,  and  interest  in 
the  different  sections,  North  and  South.  South  Caro- 
lina had  first  called  her  convention  to  act  upon  its  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection.  Patrick  Henry  used  all  the  powers 
at  his  command  to  induce  her  to  reject  it,  and  felt  on 
her  would  decide  the  measure  of  a separate  Southern 
Confederacy.  South'Carolina  leading  off,  adopted  the 
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constitution  and  his  scheme  failed  as  other  Southern 
States  followed  in  her  track.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  she 
prevented  a measure  once,  which  she  in  later  years, 
tried  to  accomplish,  but  not  until  that  compact  had  be- 
come distasteful  and  oppressive  and  the  property  of  the 
South  being  jeopardised  by  the  ruling  spirits  of  the 
North.  It  had  been  time  and  again  proclaimed  on  the 
part  of  the  North  during  our  great  and  bloody  war 
that  all  they  desired  was  a restitution  of  the  govern- 
ment; that  accomplished,  all  would  be  well.  What 
was  the  outcome  after  the  South  laid  down  her  arms, 
not  as  a conqured  people,  but  had  worn  herself  down 
to  a frasel  and  starvation,  in  contending  for  her  just 
rights  against  the  wealth  and  multitudes  of  the  North 
together  with  the  hordes  and  wealth  of  creation.  But 
at  the  same  time  those  arms  were  laid  down  in  good 
faith,  expecting  to  return  to  their  desolate  homes  and 
turn  those  warlike  instruments,  into  plowshares  and 
primings  hooks,  hoping  to  build  up  and  restore  in  a 
measure  those  lost  fortunes  incurred  by  an  unrelentless 
war,  and  resolved  if  not  from  love  and  respect,  yet 
would  strive  to  be  loyal  to,  and  obey  the  laws  of  the 
government  in  good  faith,  and  leave  it  to  time  as  the 
great  healer  of  all  past  differences  and  unpleasantness. 
But  as  before  remarked,  it  was  never  intended  that' our 
humiliation  should  stop  here  while  such  men  as  Tliad 
Stevens  and  Edwin  Staunton,  the  latter  Lincoln’s  sec- 
retory of  war  had  any  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
government.  They  were  at  the  time  leaders  of  the 
dominant  party.  What  they  felt,  said  and  done  during 
this  long  eight  years  of  misrule  in  the  South,  was  only 
harbored  up  into  their  very  souls  before  the  war,  only 
not  having  that  same  free  and  untramelled  opportunity 
of  displaying  it,  but  had  in  a measure  croped  out  at 
different  times  and  occasions,  since  the  government 
was  formed.  But  now  since  all  restraint  being  removed, 
there  was  visited  upon  the  downtroden  South,  all  that 
vile  and  malicious  spleen,  measures  passed  and  brought 
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to  bear  against  a proud  and  valoureous  people,  too  vile 
to  contemplate  and  only  could  have  eminated  out  of  a 
heart  blackened  with  sin  and  corruption,  holding  close 
communion  with  the  devil  and  his  unholy  angels.  In 
these  foregoing  pages,  I have  merely  skimedthe  surface 
of  some  of  the  wrongs  the  South  had  to  endure,  and  as 
it  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  old  time  family  negroes, 
after  the}7  have  taken  their  departure,  anew  class  will 
occupy  their  places,  for  better  orvmrse.  So  will  it  be 
with  the  warstained  veteran  of  four  long  years  of  bloody 
warfare  and  then  eight  years  of  a dethronement  of 
liberty,  a second  time  the  proud  old  State,  occupying 
a territorial  form  of  government  with  the  despot’s  heel 
resting  upon  her.  When  I say  these  are  all  gone,  hav- 
ing passed  over  the  river  of  life,  resting  with  our  noble 
heroes  gone  before,  those  coming  after  us  taking  our 
places  on  the  grand  arena,  and  enjoying  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  they  may  not  in  a great  measure,  feel  as 
wre  do,  and  possibly  for  all  parties  concerned,  it  is  best 
that  they  should  not,  yet  their  minds  should  be  trained 
in  the  reading  and  knowledge  of  Southern  history, 
written  by  Southern  men,  that  they  may  ever  glorify 
and  be  proud  of  the  part  taken  by  their  ancestry,  and 
see  that  the  thousands  died  not  in  vain,  but  in  a holy 
and  just  cause,  and  be  enabled  to  refute  any  vile  or  un- 
truthful argument  and  slander  raised  to  the  contrary. 
Many  will  say  this  writer  lias  piled  on  his  spleen  pretty 
heavily  and  can  only  be  one  of  the  old  unreconstructed. 
He  has  written  a truthful  account  of  some  things  hap- 
pening in  the  past,  and  just  howr  ve  then  felt  at  the 
time,  and  as  before  remaked,  time,  the  great  healer  of 
our  past  wrongs  may  in  a great  measure  be  covei’ed  up  and 
the  sore  be  healed,  yet  the  suffering,  ignominy  and  at- 
tempted disgrace  heaped  upon  us,  is  still  remembered. 
While  much  may  be  forgiven,  nothing  can  be  forgotten, 
and  the  truthful  historian  can  only  record  the  eight 
years  of  reconstruction,  placed  upon  the  South,  followed 
by  misrule  and  all  that  is  vile  to  contemplate,  forming 
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as  it  does  a chapter  in  this  our  country’s 
awful  as  having  no  counterpart  or  parallel 
or  modern  civilization. 


history,  so 
in  ancient 


PART  XII 


THE  HONOR  ROLL. 


The  Confederate  Government  reached  its  collapse  on 
May  1st  1865  at  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  in  the  Armstead  Burt 
house  where  Mr.  Davis  held  his  last  cabinet  meeting. 
Reaching  that  point  in  his  retreat  after  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond about  10  a.  m. , and  left  about  12  p.  m.  He  had 
with  him  Gen.  Lawton,  Gen.  Breckenridge,  Benjamin, 
Mallory  and  Reagan.  There  were  two  brigades  of 
cavalry  with  them,  Gen.  Dukes  and  Gen  Vaughn.  Mr. 
Davis  urged  that  a stand  be  made  at  that  point,  with 
these  commands  as  a nucleons,  but  was  overruled,  by 
the  other  members  of  his  cabinet,  also  receiving  no  en- 
couragement from  the  commanding  officers,  he  became 
greatly  dejected  and  throwing  back  his  head  covered 
his  face  with  his  handkerchief.  At  12  o’clock  that 
night,  he  resumed  his  march,  overtaking  Mrs.  Davis 
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wlio  had  preceeded  him  at  Mt.  Carmel,  at  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Lindsay . Mr.  Benjamin  asked  T.  C.  Perrin  for 
a hatchet  to  deface  the  great  seal  of  the  Confederacy, 
when  the  latter  suggested  that  they  would  soon  cross 
the  Savannah  river  and  he  could  throw  it  in  there.  It 
is  a strange  coincident  as  before  intimated,  that  near 
Secession  Hill  where  deffinite  action  was  first  taken, 
looking  to  a separate  government,  it  was  there,  that 
government  ceased  to  exist,  and  gave  in  the  person  of 
Jas.  Clark  Allen  the  first  sacrificial  offering  upon  the 
alter  of  our  country’s  independence.  Below  is  given 
the  names  of  those  gallant  heroes,  who  followed  Lee  and 
Johnstone,  battling  for  their  country’s  rights,  many  of 
which  like  young  Allen,  have  crossed  the  river  ; many 
are  crossing  now,  when  ere  soon,  we  will  all  reach  the 
distant  shore  and  dwell  together  in  that  sweet  beyond, 
with  those  immortal  heroes  gone  before.  Peace  be  to 
the  ashes  of  these  noble  veterans  of  1861  to  1865  : 

Aull  G B,  co  g,  13  s c v, 

Adams  Franklin,  regular  heavy  artillery, 

Anderson  Jno,  co  a,  20  s c v,  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor, 
Arnold  Tlios  B,  Orr's  rifles  prisoner, 

Austin  W G,  co  k,  5 s c c,  wounded  at  Burgess  Mill, 
Augustine  W M,  co  i,  24  s c v,  wounded  at  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Anderson  Wesley,  co  f,  Holcomb  Legeon,  wounded  at 
Petersburg, 

Anderson  Frank,  co  f,  6 s c c,  wounded  at  Gravelly 
Run, 

Anderson  Nat,  co  c,  6 s c c,  wounded  at  Trevilfian  and 
2nd  Manassa, 

Anderson  J L,  reserve,  wounded  at  Selma,  Ala., 

Arnold  W J,  Holcomb  Legeon,  wounded  and  prisoner, 
Anderson  J M,  co  b,  13  s c v, 

Bourne  E H,  14  cavalry,  wounded, 

Benjamin  Sam,  3 s c v, 

Buchanan  J R,  co  b,  Orr’s  rifles,  wounded  at  2nd  Ma- 
nassa, 
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Butler  J B,  co  g,  14  scv,  wounded  at  2nd  Manassa, 
Beaudrot  Charley,  co  b,  arsenel  cadets, 

Brooks  UR,  co  b,  6 sc  c, 

Brooks  Ham,  capt  co  h,  7 batallion,  wounded  at  Drury’s 
Bluff  three  times, 

Barm  ore  W C,  co  b,  s c v,  killed  at  Gettysburg, 

Bell  Allen,  reserve, 

Barmore  J L,  reserve, 

Bailey  W H,  co  f,  2 s cv, 

Buchanan  W R,  co  c,  G s c c,  wounded  at  2nd  Manassa, 
Blake  W M,  co  a,  lscv,  wounded  at  2nd  Manassa, 
Buford  MM,  cok,  5sc  c, 

Boyle  M L,  co  a,  Orr’s  rifles,  wounded  at  Harper’s 
Ferry, 

Fredericksburg  Bean  Station  Malvern  Hill  and  7 Pines, 
Bell  R H,  co  c,  G s c c,  wounded  at  Trevilian  and  Cape 
Fear  river, 

Barmore  H R,  Hampton  Legeon, 

Bosdell  S E,  co  c 7 s c v,  wounded  at  Spottsylvania 
court  house, 

Chaney  R E,  co  f,  2 s c v,  wounded  at  Gettysburg 
prison  G mo, 

Crimes  J AY,  doctor  co  d,  Hampton  Legeon, 

Cothran  Wade,  captain  co  g,  7 s c v,  wounded  7 days 
fight  around  Richmond. 

Carswell  M A,  co  b,  2 Georgia  reserve, 

Coleman  Milton,  captain  reserve, 

Calhoun  M C,  lieut  co  k,  10  Alabama,-  wounded  at 
Sharpsburg  Md, 

Callison  James,  co  k,  7 s c v, 

Calhoun  Edward,  co  c,  6 see  wounded  at  Trevilian, 
Connor  L L,  James’  batallion  prison, 

Carr  Jack,  co  i,  2nd  s cc, 

Coyle  J M,  2 s c v,  wounded  at  Seven  Pines  and  Appo- 
matox,  Va, 

Chiles  Ben,  co  b,  Orr’s  rifles,  wounded  at  Spottsylva- 
nia, 

Carter  Samuel,  wounded  at  Chickamauga  and  Benton- 
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ville. 

Cobb  C A,  Stevens  co  reserve, 

Calhoun  C M,  co  c 6 s c c and  7 sc  v, 

Calhoun  F R Dr,  Surgeon  6 s c c, 

Dickson  Mitchel,  co  c.  4 s c c,  wounded  at  Fayettville, 
Donald  D L,  lieut  pro  lieut  col,  wounded  at  Richmond 
wilderness  and  deep  bottom,  Mexican  veteran, 

Ellis  Arch,  co  f 2 s c v, 

Evans  S,  western  army, 

Evans  W D,  capt  co  f 6 s c c, 

Fife  Jas,  co  i 14  s c v wounded  at  Chancelville, 

Fowler  JA,  coebscc, 

Fellows  M A co  a 19  s c v, 

Faulk  L T,  co  r 14  s c v wounded  at  Petersburg, 

Fooshe  J C,  co  a James  bat  wounded  at  Wilderness  and 
Chickamauga, 

Griffin  Vincent,  co  f,  2 s c v, 

Graham  Winchester,  Haygood  brigade, 

Giles  G W,  veteran  N.  C.,  prison, 

Guerard  Elliott,  co  h,  3 s c c, 

Goodwjm  P W,  captain  co  c,  6 s c c,  dismounted  in 
cavalry  charge  at  Burgess  Mill,  Oct.  27th  1864, 
Gibbs  W H,  major  13  batallion  Virginia  artillery, 
wounded  at  Crater  pro  recoin’d  for  gallantry, 
Griffith  D J,  captain  co  c,  15  s c v,  wounded  at  North 
Anna  C H and  Charlestown,  Va.,  captain  at  18, 
Griffin  L G,  co  b,  James’  batallion,  wounded  at  Benton- 
ville,  N.  C., 

Hurlong  V A,  co  b Hampton  legion, 

Hughey  Joe,  co  c 6 s c c, 

Harkness  Robt,  Hayne  Veteran, 

Hinton  Ed  V,  reserve, 

Hallman  S T,  co  k 20  s c v, 

Hinson  W G,  It  co  g 7 s c c wounded  at  Riddle’s  Shop 
13  and  15  June,  dismounted  5 April  65, 

Hunter  W C,  2 s c v wounded  at  Gettysburg, 

Hartzog  H G,  co  g reserve, 

Henderson  W E,  1 Ga  bat  reenlisted  in  40  Ga  made  sgt 
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maj  wounded  at  New  Hope  church  Ga, 

Haygood  W H,  co  els  c v wounded  2 Manassa, 

Hodges  S B,  co  f Holcomb  legeon  13  Mo  pris, 

Hurst  Tom,  It  co  g 2 s c c, 

Hart  J F maj  of  Harts’  famous  bat  wounded  in  battle 
of  Burgess  Mill  27  Oct  1864, 

Holloway  K P,  co  g 1 s c v wounded  at  White  Oak 
Manassa  and  Gettysburg, 

Harrelson  W A,  co  b Orr’s  rifles,  wounded  at  Cold 
Harbor  2 Manassa  in  both  legs  Chancelville  and 
Fredericksburg, 

Her  James  Franklin,  Augusta  Ga  light  guards, 

Jay  J S,  co  h,  19  s c v, 

Jones  Silas,  co  c,  6 s c c, 

Jennings  J J,  reserve, 

Jones  Thos,  co  f,  Holcomb  legion, 

Jones  Jas,  co  f,  2 s c v prisoner, 

Jenkins  J G,  co  k,  1 s c c, 

Jenkins  N E,  major  14  N.  C.,  wounded  at  Chancelville 
and  Spottsylvania,  prisoner  60  days, 

Jones  J B,  co  c,  James’  batallion, 

Johnson  W W,  4 s c v, 

Kerr  W H,  co  li,  6 s c v,  wounded  at  Seven  Pines, 
Kinard  Mike,  co  c,  reserves, 

Langley  T K,  co  h,  7 batallion,  wounded  at  Drurys  bluff, 
Ligon  Joe  T,  3 batallion, 

Leavel  A,  Richard  co  a 3 s c v killed  at  Knoxville  Tenn 
color  sergt, 

Langly  Jacob  co  k 7 s c v, 

Leaphart  J E,  gov  guards  2 s c v, 

Miller  Jas  M,  co  h 7 s c bat  wounded  at  Drury’s  Bluff, 
Moore  John,  co  c,  6 s c c, 

Madden  Obid,  co  c,  Holcomb  legion,  killed  at  Peters- 
burg, 

McCaslan  R J,  captain  co  h 19  s c v, 

Major  Joe,  co  f,  2 s c v, 

Milling  J A,  co  g,  James’  batallion,  wounded  at  Knox- 
ville, 
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Morris  A A,  co  h 37  n c v wounded  at  Spotsylvania, 
McKeller  John  T,  co  c 6 s c e, 

McClellan  W T,  co  f Holcemb  legeon, 

Melton  J J,  Ga  battalion, 

Medlock  J T.  Sullivan’s  co, 

Moore  AY  A,  Me  Beth  artillery, 

Monday  J Cas,  Zeigler's  co  Holcomb  legeon, 

Miller  J M,  It  co  c 14  s c v wounded  at  Frazier’s  farm 
Spotsylvania  c h and  Gettysburg, 

McCombs  W H co  e 2 mss  wounded  at  1 Manassa  pris, 
McClintock  J L,  ensign  owens  co  14  s c v killed  at  Mal- 
vern Hill  Ya, 

Morrow  J P,  co  g 2 s c c, 

Morrow  Jas  A,  co  g 2 s c c killed  at  Hagerstown  Md, 
Malone  W D Citadel  Cadet  battalion, 

Mayo  H H,  Huit’sco  Walker  brigade, 

Martin  B M,  co  g 9 m s s, 

Mullinax  J W co  e 4s  c m, 

Moore  C A,  McBetli  bat  wounded  at  Morristown, 
Tenn,  prisoner  and  escaped, 

McGhee  William,  Citadel  Cadet  battalion, 

McMillan  T W,  sc  c.  scout, 

Manning  W Hampton,  co  k Charleston  light  dragoons, 
prisoner  recaptured  by  Gen  Rosser, 

Moore  J A,  Boyce  bat,  wounded  at  Morristown, 
Tenn,  prisoner  10  months, 

Mayer  A B,  3 s c v,  wounnecl  at  Sharpsburg,  Chicka- 
mauga  and  Wilderness, 

Martin  J H,  co  c Barnwell  bat, 

McGrew  W A,  co  a 5 s c c,  wounded  at  Ream  Station, 
Milford  R W,  prisoner, 

Merriman  S C,  Ordinance  dept, 

McKeller  John  R,  co  c 6 s c c,  wounded  at  Favt’vlle  N C, 
Norman  Jas  M,  co  d,  3 s c reserves, 

Norward  W T,  co  a,  2 s c rifles, 

Osborne  Wade,  It  co  b,  4 s c y,  wounded  at  Mattadogan 
creek, 

Pinson  A,  co  f,  2 s c v,  wounded  at  Knoxville  Tenn, 
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Part  low  John,  co  f,  2 s c v, 

Peay  N A,  co  k,  3 s c v, 

Pinson  John  II,  3 s c v,  wounded  at  Drury’s  Bluff, 
Purdy  W W,  co  a,  2 s c rifles, 

Park  J F,  co  f,  3 s c v,  pris  at  Point  Look  Out, 

Pullum  Ben,  co  f,  Holcomb  legeon,  killed  at  Petersburg, 
Puck  J A,  cod,  Williams  bat,  wounded  on  Skirmish  line, 
Puckett  T R,  co  b,  Orr’s  rifles  wounded  at  Gaines’ Mill, 
Cliancelsville,  2 Manassa,  pris  13  mo,  shot  with  flag, 
Plowden  S M,  co  i,  4 s c, 

Presson  Jas  H,  co  b,  9 v i,  wounded  at  Savage  Station 
and  Maryland  Heights,  pris  on  Long  Island, 
Quarles  T P,  co  c,  7 s c v,  wounded  at  Savage  Station 
and  Maryland  Heights,  pris  on  Long  Island, 
Rampey  W G,  co  f,  2 s c v,  wounded  at  Wilderness  and 
Ceder  Run  and  pris, 

Rogers  Jas  Capt,  co  d,  13  Kentucky  cav,  Morgan  div, 
wounded  at  Cynthiana,  Manchester,  Painterville 
and  Farmington,  Tenn,  pris  and  escaped  on  way  to 
prison, 

Rook  W J Capt,  co  a,  13  s c v,  wounded  at  Gettysburg 
and  Deep  Bottom, 

Riley  Thos,  co  b,  Orr’s  rifles,  wounded  at  2nd  Manassa 
and  Fredericksburg, 

Ross  J F,  co  f,  2 s c v,  wounded  at  Chickaniauga, 
Rampey  D D,  reserve, 

Ray  born  Jas  T,  veteran, 

Rambo  W D,  co  h,  7 bat, 

Rush  Wm  H,  co  k,  7 scv, 

Robinson  R J Capt,  veteran, 

Roderick  Jas,  co  f,  Holcomb  legion,  wounded  at  2nd 
Manassa,  Kinston  and  Cratin, 

Rush  Jasper,  co  h,  7 s c bat,  wounded  at  Fort  Harri- 
son, Petersburg  and  Weldon  Road, 

Robinson  W S,  co  c,  6 s c c wounded  at  Fraziers’  Farm 
Va,  and  Fayetteville,  N C 
Smith  J T,  co  a,  2 rifles  wounded  at  Wilderness, 
Simpson  J W,  co  c,  4 s c c,  wounded  at  Burgess  Mill, 
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Sample  J B,  It  co  f,  Holcomb  legion,  wounded  at  2nd 
Manassa, 

Sheppard  J Oscar,  sergt  maj,  6 s c c,  killed  at  Tre- 
vllian, 

Sheppard  Fate,  arsenel  cadets, 

Sproles  Elija,  co  d,  1 m s s,  killed  at  Vicksburg, 

Sibert  Geo  M,  co  g,  2 s c c, 

Sanders  PA,  2 La,  wounded  at  Manassa,  pris  5 mo, 
Shadrick  W S,  co  c,  6 s c c, 

Smith  Augustus  Col,  1 s c v,  killed  at  Gaines’  Mill. 
Smith  J B,  co  a,  Blytli  mss,  captured  at  Big  Hill,  pris 
two  months, 

Still  Wm,  19  s c v, 

Sliand  G D,  col  sergt,  co  c 6 s c c, 

Smith  T N,  co  f,  2 s c v, 

South  J B,  6 s c c,  wounded  twice, 

Talbert  Geo  W,  Butler's  cavalry, 

Talbert  J R Capt,  Butler’s  cavalry, 

Turner  Joshua,  co  f,  Holcomb  legion’  Mexican  vet, 
Turner  John  H,  veteran, 

Tillman  Janies,  It  24  s c bat,  wounded  at  Franklin 
Term, 

Tompkins  Daniel  H,  co  b,  Hampton  legion, 

Talbert  Elias,  co  i,  2 s c c, 

Thompson  W J,  co  a,  James’  battalion, 

Verrell  Belton,  co  a 1 s c c,  prisoner  and  escaped, 

Vance  John  C,  co  f 2 s c v,  wounded  at  Bentonville  N C, 
Wilkinson  Henry,  veteran, 

Weir  T W,  co  e 3 s c v, 

White  Jas  L,  maj,  19  s c v,  wounded  at  Atlanta, 

Webb  IJ  A,  co  a Seystrain  artillery, 

Wood  Joe  A,  co  a 5 m s s,  wounded  at  Murfresboro, 
Wilkerson  F E,  It  co  f Holcomb  legion,  prisoner  15  mos, 
Wilson  Joe,  Citadel  battalion, 

West  M S,  cok7scv, 

Watts  Jack,  co  i 2 s c c, 

Waller  C G,  Citadel  battalion, 

Whitlock  W H,  veteran, 
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Wolfe  Joseph  John,  veteran, 

Young  Jack,  co  c G s c c,  wounded  at  Trivillian, 

Yoe  B F,  Carters  co,  Vaughn’s  brigade, 

Youngblood  E II,  capt  co  cl  14  s c v,  avo uncled  at  Oxhill, 
Young  GM  C,  co  g 14  s c v,  prisoner  at  Fort  Deleware. 
Walker  John  C,  co  c Lucas  battalion, 

Garrett  W H,  Capt  Baxter’s  co,  3 scv,  slightly  wounded, 
Campbell  Jessie,  McDuffie  co  g 27  s c v,  .wounded  at 
Petersburg,  24  June,  ’64, 

Burns  Lewis,  reserve, 

Waller  C A C,  co  f,  2 s c v,  elected  It  and  promoted  to 
captain  co  g G4  Ga,  slightly  wounded  7 days  tight 
and  crater. 
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Col  I).  L.  Donald  was  born  December  3rd  1824,  and  died  April 
16th  1872.  He  was  3rd  Lieutenant  in  the  Abbeville  Rifles,  Palmet- 
to Regiment  serving  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  was  promoted  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Orr’s  Rifles,  in  the  civil  war,  being  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  His  first  marriage  with  Miss  N.  J. 
Agnew  was  of  short  duration.  Of  his  second  with  Miss  Ella  Bar- 
more.  in  December  1851,  eight  children  survive  him.  In  all  the 
vicisitudes  of  life  his  character  was  unsulaid.  On  his  epitaph  can 
be  truthfully  inscribed,  “Here  rests  a true  man. 
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Joel  Smith  Bailey,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the 
fourth  surviving  son  of  the  late  James  and  Harriet 
Bowen  Baile}',  all  of  this  city.  He  was  born  Nov.,  17th 
1854,  and  surrendered  all  that  was  mortal  of  his  use- 
ful earthly  career  on  the  6th  day  of  September  1900, 
while  yet  in  the  zeinth  of  manhood.  For  his  useful- 
ness as  a public  spirited  citizen,  and  his  standing  in  His 
church,  made  the  loss  unretrievably  great.  It  was  our 
privilege  to  have  known  him  from  the  time  of  his  birth, 
until  his  death.  The  grim  monster  of  death,  causing 
every  muscle  to  cease  to  quiver  and  every  pulsation  of 
his  heart  to  cease  beating,  when  ^hat  spirit  was  wafted 
upward  by  the  decrees  of  his  God.  Although  this  mor- 
tal body  was  of  so  short  duration  here,  yet  in  that  short 
time,  that  life  Avas  full  of  many  useful  deeds,  both  in 
church  and  State.  He  united  Avith  the  Presbyterian 
church  Avliile  quite  young,  Avas  very  early  made  a dea- 
con, and  aftenvards  an  elder.  In  1883  he  married  Miss 
Clara  Tarrant,  of  this  citjq  of  Avliich  fi\Te  children  sur- 
vive this  once  happy  family.  He  Avas  the  last  merchant 
of  the  mercantile  firm,  styled  Bailey’s  Store.  His  father, 
brother,  cousins  and  then  himself  in  succession  for  a 
pei’iod  of  47  years.  He  Avas  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  City  Bank,  also,  in  the  erection  of  the  Grendel  Mill. 
He  organized  and  Avas  first  president  of  the  Farmers’ 
Oil  Mill,  and  had  at  the  time  of  his  last  illness,  succeed- 
ed in  raising  a sufficent  amount  of  capital  for  a 3rd 
cotton  mill.  For  enterprise  and  the  upbuilding  of  the 
city  beseemed  untiring.  Seemingly  to  have  great 
faith  in  the  future  groAVth  and  prospects  of  his  toAvn, 
and  it  can  Avell  be  said  in  this  connection  that  in  the 
erection  of  the  Oregon  Hotel,  Joel  S.  Bailey  erected  a 
monument  Avliich  Avill  commemorate  his  progressive 
spirit  for  years  to  come.  Public  spirited  and  progres- 
sive ; a pillar  in  his  church  ; hoav  resting  in  the  temple 
of  His  God. 
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Hon.  J.  M.  Gaines. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  son  of  Rev.  W.  A. 
and  Mary  E.  Gaines.  He  was  born  in  Greenville  Co., 
Dec.  2nd,  1854.  His  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  Edge- 
field  and  Abbeville  counties.  In  Dec.  1874,  lie  married 
Miss  Mamie  W.  Williams,  of  Abbeville  and  settled  in 
Edgefield  county.  He  taught  school  fora  short  time, 
but  abandoned  that  and  entered  into  the  mercantile 
business  in  connection  with  farming  in  1879,  of  which 
he  has  made  quite  a success.  Beginning  with  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1876,  he  has  ever  since,  taken 
an  active  part  in  public  matters.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  advocate  the  stocklaw.  He  first  stood  for  office 
in  1895,  for  the  Constitutional  Convention,  but  was 
defeated  by  13  votes  by  the  Hon.  George  D.  Tillman. 
In  1896,  he  was  elected  senator  of  Edgefield  county,  by 
a large  majority  and  served  two  sessions,  In  1897,  he 
introduced  in  the  senate,  the  bill,  forming  Greenwood 
county  and  led  the  fight  against  the  bitter  opposition 
to  it.  Mr.  Gaines  was  practically  the  author  of  the 
bill,  forming  one  supervisor  and  two  sub-commission- 
ers, as  against  the  old  law.  See  Senate  Journal  1898, 
pages  159  and  70.  In  1898  he  was  elected  Democratic 
County  Chairman,  and  in  1900,  Senator  of  Greenwood 
county,  being  possibly  the  only  man  in  the  State,  thus 
honored  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the  people 
from  two  counties.  During  his  service  in  the  senate, 
he  has  secured  the  enactment  of  many  laws  of  more  or 
less  importance  and  has  served  on  many  important,  as 
well  as  standing  committees.  In  1868  he  joined  the 
Baptist  church  and  at  this  date,  1903,  has  served  Da- 
mascus church  nearly  20  years  as  clerk,  many  years  as 
deacon  and  from  time  to  time  as  superintendent  of  her 
Sunday  School.  It  can  well  be  said  of  Sen.  Gaines,  in 
every  position  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  both  in 
church  and  State,  his  constituents  has  ever  found  in 
him  a man  in  whom  they  could  implicitely  trust. 
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Capt.  James  Callison,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  in  Ireland  county  of  Amar,  in  the  year  1828.  He 
came  to  this  country  alone,  when  he  was  only  eleven 
years  old  landing  in  New  York  in  1839  or  40.  He  re- 
mained in  that  Metropulous  only  six  months,  when  he 
took  passage  for  Charleston,  making  his  way  toGranite- 
ville,  where  he  obtained  employment  in  the  cotton  mill 
there  for  several  years.  After  this  he  carried  on  a 
mercantile  business  in  that  town,  and  later  on  moved 
to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  shoe 
business.  After  this  he  moved  to  the  upper  side  of 
Edgefield  county,  now  Greenwood,  in  the  year  1850. 
He  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  from  which  he  was 
blessed  with  several  children.  In  this  new  home  Cap- 
tain Callison  merchandised  for  many  years  and  was 
quite  an  extensive  planter.  He  was,  justly  speaking, 
a self-made  man,  a deep  thinker,  well  read  and  allround 
fluent  and  forceable  orator,  being  called  the  Duke  of 
Shatterfield.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  answer  to  the 
call  of  his  country  in  1861,  enlisting  as  a private  in 
Co.  K.  7tli  S.  C.  V.,  doing  good  service  for  his  country 
in  that  capacity,  while  he  was  modeled  for  and  posses- 
sed acquirements,  calling  for  a higher  position.  He 
was  eight  years  a member  of  the  lower  house  in  the 
legislature,  also  representing  his  county  four  years  as 
senator  in  the  senate.  He  was  one  of  the  number  of 
the  famousWallace  House  during  the  red  hot  times  of 
1876.  In  this  trying  ordeal  in  which  none  but  the 
bravest  could  stand,  he  never  once  flinched  from  his 
duty  and  would  if  needs  be,  then  and  there  have  died 
for  his  adopted  State  he  loved  so  well.  It  was  the  writer’s 
privilege  to  have  been  associated  with  him  in  war  and 
having  an  acquaintance  of  over  40  years  and  have  al- 
ways admired  his  courage  and  broad  and  intellectual 
mind  on  all  occasions  freely  expressed.  It  may  truly 
be  said  in  the  common  sense  and  true  acceptation  of 
the  term,  he  was  no  politician.  Had  he  have  been, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  died  in  the  political  harness. 
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Joshua  Turner. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  November  23rd, 
1823,  and  died  June  25th  1902.  He  was  the  2nd  son  of 
Alexander  Turner,  one  of  the  old  pioneers  of  the  Pied- 
mont section.  When  the  war  commenced  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  he  was  residing  in  the  State 
of  Miss.,  and  enlisted  in  the  regiment  commanded  by 
Jefferson  Davis  afterwards  President  of  the  late  Con- 
federacy. After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  native  State, 
South  Carolina,  and  married  in  the  year  1851,  Miss  Mary 
E.,  oldest  daughter  of  Capt.  John  B.  and  Euphamie  John- 
son, from  which  marriage  fourteen  children  were  born. 
The  widow  and  nine  children  still  survive  this  long  and 
happy  marriage.  When  the  war  broke  out  between  the 
States,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  F.,  Holcomb  Legion,  and 
served  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He,  together  with  most 
of  his  company  was  captured  at  Stoney  creek  and  car- 
ried to  Point  Look  Out  and  remained  a prisoner  for 
eight  months.  He  was  unasuming  and  undemonstra- 
tive,  never  aspired  to  office  of  any  kind,  always  kind 
and  temperate,  with  his  fellow  man,  exercising  the 
warmest  friendship,  to  those  of  his  friends  he  daily 
came  in  contact  with.  Being  of  moderate  circumstanc- 
es and  blessed  with  a large  family,  yet  it  can  well  be 
said,  the  responsible  duty  of  raising  such  family  has 
been  well  done,  many  of  which  now  occupying  responsi- 
ble positions  both  in  church  and  State. 
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LIBERTY  DETHRONED. 


Motte  Cambell  McGehee  Calhoun. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on  the  10  day  of 
August,  1829,  and  died  in  the  fall  of  1866.  He  was  a 
twin  brother  of  Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Logan,  and  brother  of 
Dr.  F.  R.  and  C.  M.  Calhoun  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  DuPre. 
Early  in  life  he  was  associated  with  his  father,  Dr. 
E.  R.  Calhnun  in  the  drug  business,  until  the  year 
1852,  he  together  with  James  Bailey  embarked  in  the 
mercantile  business  and  became  the  first  railroad  agent 
at  Greenwood.  On  September  16th  1856  he  married 
Miss  Sallie  PL  Goodwyn,  of  Alabama  and  moved  to  that 
State,  settling  near  Syllacauga,  engageingin  farming. 
Three  children  survived  them,  Wm.  G,  Roland  R and 
Mrs.  Augusta  C.  Duckett.  In  the  early  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  he  was  made  Lieut.,  in  Co.,  K.  10th  Ala., 
was  slightly  wounded,  first  in  the  battles  around  Rich- 
mond, afterwards  quite  severely  in  the  side,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Sharpsburg.  He  had  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  Talladega  Blues,  during  this  engagement,  which 
company  had  become  destitute  of  officers.  While  pre- 
venting a sixteen  year  old  boy  of  his  company  from 
falling  after  being  shot,  the  bursting  of  a shell  gave  him 
at  the  time,  the  supposed  mortal  wound,  lying  for  hours 
upon  the  field  and  suffering  all  the  agonies  of  death 
and  supposing  his  end  was  near.  He  took  from  his 
pocket,  his  bible,  which  still  bears  these  lines,  written 
while  lying  on  his  back  “Will  a generous  foe  return 
this  book  to  Mrs.  Sallie  E.  Calhoun,  of  Syllacauga, 
Ala.”  My  dear  wife,  I have  fallen  in  defense  of  my 
country,  but  my  trust  is  in  God.  Meet  me  in  heaven. 

Your  loving  husband, 

M.  C.  Calhoun. 

He  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  but  on  falling  back 
they  deemed  it  useless  to  parole  him.  His  wound  never 
healed,  completely  and  his  constitution  was  broken 
down,  surviving  the  war  but  a short  while. 
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Isaac  H.  McCalla  was  bom  near  Lowndesville,  Abbe- 
ville couuty,  South  Carolina.  Capt.  George  R.  McCal- 
la was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  men 
of  the  State.  He  was  a man  of  conservative  views,  and 
not  an  ardent  advocate  of  secession,  but  when  the  war 
came  on,  out  of  his  own  means,  he  equipped  a fine  com- 
pany which  volunteered  from  his  neighborhood.  When 
the  war  closed  the  son  was  but  twelve  years  old.  He 
attended  the  neighborhood  schools  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  began  to  farm,  and  that  has  been 
his  avocation  ever  since.  He  lias  been  successful,  and 
has  accumulated  a large  fortune.  A man  of  such  ener- 
gy and  business  qualifications  was  soon  put  forward  by 
his  neighbors  to  look  after  their  interests.  His  first 
public  work  was  in  the  great  campaign  of  1876,  when 
our  people  were  delivered  from  Republican  misrule  and 
negro  domination.  His  services  were  so  conspicuous 
and  effective  that  the  people  have  sent  him  as  a dele- 
gate to  nearly  every  State  Democratic  Convention  held 
since  that  time,  and  once  he  had  the  honor  of  being 
President.  He  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  farmers 
and  was  one  of  Senator  Tillman’s  trusted  counsellors, 
in  the  second  great  revolution.  He  was  a delegate  from 
the  third  congressional  district  to  the  democratic  nation- 
al conventions  of  1892,  1896,  and  1900.  In  1896  he 
had  the  high  honor  of  being  appointed  on  the  commit- 
tee to  notify  William  Jennings  Bryan  of  his  nomina- 
tion for  president.  He  served  in  the  State  Senate  with 
great  ability  for  a term  of  four  years,  and  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1895. 

When  war  was  declared  against  Spain  in  1898,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  his  father,  he  contributed  liberrally 
to  the  equipment  of  Company  ‘“A”  First  Regiment  of 
South  Carolina  Volunteers,  which  went  from  Abbeville. 
The  company  appreciated  his  patriotic  liberality  and 
adopted  a set  of  complimentary  resolutions  thanking 
him  for  his  assistance. 


Lombard  Iron  Works 

and  Supply  Co. 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Foundry , Machine , Boiler  and  Bridge 
Works  Cast  Ebery  Day , 

Capacity  for  300  hands , 

Atlas  and  Erie  Engines,  Ashworth  Cards,  Kort- 
ing  and  Leader  Injectors,  Turbine  Water  Wheels, 
Etc. 

- - BUILDERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  - - 
Engines,  Boilers,  Steel  Bridges,  Roofs,  Tanks, 
Towers  and  Building  Construction.  Complete 
Cotton,  Saw,  Grist,  Oil,  Fertilizer,  Gin,  Press, 
Cane  and  Shingle  Mill  Outfits.  Building,  Bridge, 
Factory,  Furnace  and  Railroad  Castings.  Railroad, 
Mill,  Machinists’  and  Factory  Supplies.  Belting, 
Packing,  Injectors,  Fittings,  Saws,  Files,  Oilers, 
Etc.  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Boxes,  Mill 
Supplies  and  Tools. 
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W.  M.  SAUNDERS, 

Funeral  Director  | Practical  Embalmer* 

KEEPS  ON  HAND  A FULL  EQUIPMENT  OF 
BURIAL  AND  FUNERAL  SUPPLIES,  NEVER 
BEFORE  SEEN  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.  WITH 
THREE  HEARSES  AND  AMBULANCE,  I AM 
PREPARED  TO  SERVE  THE  PUBLIC  AT  ANY 
HOUR  OF  THE  DAY  OR  NIGHT.  PARTIES 
WISHING  ANYTHING  IN  THIS  LINE  WOULD 
FIND  IT  TO  THEIR  ADVANTAGE  TO  SEE  MY 
STOCK  AND  GET  MY  PRICES  BEFORE  PUR- 
CHASING ELSEWHERE. 

Perfect  Satisfaction  Guaranteed . 

Office  Open  Day  and  Night. 


W.  M.  SAUNDERS,  Prop., 

J.  W.  CANFIELD,  Asst. 


’Phone  193. 


Greenwood,  S.  C. 


T.  St.  J.  Goodwyn, 


Dealer  in 

Fancy  Groceries,  Confec- 
tionery, Tobacco,  Cigars, 
Etc. 

FRUITS  IN  SEASON. 

Sole  Agent  for  Morning  Glory  Cof- 
fee, No.’s  1,  2,  3,  4. 

’Phone  140. 
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J.  T.  SIMMONS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail* 


Carriages,  Wagons  and  Furni- 
ture. 


All  Kinds  of  Harness ♦ 


Lime  and  Cement  in  any  quantity  always  on  hand. 


16000  FEET  FLOOR  SPACE. 

GREENWOOD,  S.  C. 
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“More  Goods  for  Same  Money, 
Same  Goods  for  Less  Money.” 


This  is  the  motto  of  one  of 
Greenwood’s  newly  establish- 
ed Business  Houses,  J.  C. 
Burns  & Co.,  better  known  as 
‘‘Red  Iron  Racket,’’  ‘‘Caro- 
lina Hustlers.”  This  firm  is 
doing  an  immense  business 
in  Greenwood  and  is  destined 
to  do  the  Shoe,  Clothing  and 
Notion  Business  of  Greenwood. 

Goods  at  such  “Red  Hot 
Prices”  as  from  20  per  cent 
....  . to  50  per  cent  less  than  other 

Solid  Leather  Qfi  merchants  charge  for  the  exact 
Sunday  Shoes  same  Goods,  will  do  the  Busi- 

ness and  satisfy  every  customer. 


look  itr 

Men’s  Suits, 

$1.97  to  $15.00. 

Shoes, 

23c  to  $3.00. 

Millinery, 

25c  to  $5.00. 

$1.97  Bloucher  Front. 

JUST  BACK  WITH  SOLID  CAR  LOAD  BARGAINS. 


Exact  Same  Goods  for  Less  Money. 

“RED  IRON  RACKET.” 

“Carolina  Hustlers,”  Greenwood  and  Laurens. 
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HONOR  ROLL  CONTINUED. 

Wright  J Russell,  co  g 7 s c v,  wounded  at  Savage  Sta- 
tion and  Wilderness, 

Ellis  T R,  co  g,  Orr’s  Rifles,  killed  at  2nd  Manassa, 
Parker  Wm  Henry,  co  g 19  s c v,  adjutant,  served  un- 
der Bragg, 

Stark  S T H,  co  g 1st  see,  died  in  service, 

Robertson  Towns  J,  col,  pro,  from  3rd  lieut  to  lieut 
col,  Orr’s  Rifles,  wounded  at  Fredricksburg,  sur- 
rend  at  Appomattox, 

Morrow  F L,  co  g,  1st  s c in,ent  at  1G, 

Reynolds  B F,  lieut  lGth  Georgia  Morgan’s  brigade, 

J A Simmons,  reserve, 

Cobb  Richmond,  lieut,  co  c,  6th  see,  killed  on  Squir- 
rel Leavel  Road  Ya, 

Calhoun  J J,  co  c Gtli  see, 

Hemphill  R R,  sergt  maj,  Orr’s  Rifles,  wounded  at 
Cliancelorsville,  Gettysburg  and  Petersburg,  capt 
at  Falling  Waters,  pris  G weeks. 


ERR ATT A . 

This  book  having  passed  the  bounds  of  correction,  the  Author 
takes  this  method  of  correcting  some  few  of  its  errors.  Kind  read- 
er, ponder  over  the  substance  matter,  making  all  due  allowance 
for  its  imperfections.  Attention  will  be  drawn  to  some  of  its  er- 
rors and  corrected.  On  page  14,  letit  read,  Wickum  Tarrant  page 
21  and  208.  Thomas  C.  Perrin,  page  80,  Christian  Graces,  Overt  Act, 
page  98,  Utterly  Perverts,  page  114,  Herculees,  page  168,  Useless, 
page  236,  Smothering,  page  368,  Capt.  R.  F.  McCaslan,  page  369, 
JamesA.  Morrow,  wounded  at  Hagerstown,  page  373,  Col.  D.  L. 
Donald,  Cammanding  second  rifles,  wounded  at  Richmond,  Wil- 
derness and  Deep  Bottom. 


CONFEDERATE  PROPERTY 


Our  plant  is  located  on  a lot  of  land  owned  at 
one  time  by  the  Confederacy.  Our  warehouse  was 
used  in  making  guns,  pistols  and  solid  shot.  We 
find  upon  digging  up  the  earth  lots  of  old  balls, 
grape,  canister  and  such  like. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  our  Company  is 
the  son  of  a Confederate  who  was  wounded  in  bat- 
tle three  times.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  the 
good  old  Palmetto  State  and  feels  very  close  to  all 
of  the  old  battle  scarred  warriors. 

Our  plant  is  open  at  all  times  for  the  inspection 
of  visitors.  We  invite  everybody  to  look  at  this 
sacred  old  spot. 

We  Manufacture  DOORS,  SASH,  BLINDS, 
MOULDINGS,  SHINGLES,  LATHS,  ROUGH  AND 
DRESSED  LUMBER  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  FIN- 
ISHING MATERIAL. 

....  We  solicit  small  and  large  orders  .... 

Augusta  Lumber  Go*, 

Chas.  B.  Harman, 

Sec.  and  Treas. 


Date  Due 


<*73. 78ki  C152L  588783 

Calhoun 

Liberty  Dethroned 

973.782  C152L 


5887£  3 
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